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PERSONAL REMINISCENCES. 

It is now twenty-six years since I first entered the area of the Missis- 
sippi valley, with the Tiew of exploring its theh but imperffctly known 
features, geographical and geological. Twenty-two years of this period 
have elapsed since I entered on the duties of an Executive' Agent for the 
United States Government in its higher northern latitudes among "the In- 
dian tribes in the west. Having devoted s6 large a portion of my life in 
an active sphere, in which the intervals of travel left me favourable oppor- 
tunities of pursuing the languages and history of this branch of the 
race, it appears to be a just expectation, that, in sitting down to give some 
account of' this people, there should be some preliminary remarks, to ap- 
prise the reader how and why it is, that his attention is recalled to a topic 
Avhich he may have $upposed to be well nigh exhausted. This it is pro- 
posed to do by some brief personal reminiscences, beginning at the time 
above alluded to. 

ThQ year 1814 constituted a crisis, 'not only in our political history, 

' but a^pin our conmiercial, manufacturing, and industrial interests. ' The 
treaty of Ghent, which put a period to the war with England, was a 
blessing to many individuals and classes in America : but, in its conse- 

. quences, it had fio small share of the effects of a curse upon that class of 
citizens Who were engaged in certain branches of manufactures. It was 
A peculiarity of the crisis, that these persons had been stimulated by 
double motived) to invest their capital and skill in the perfecting and estab- 
lishment of the manufactories referred to, by the actual wants of the 
country and the high prices of the foreign articles. No pains and no cost 
had been spared, by many of them, to supply this demand ; and it was 
another result of the times, that no sooner had they got weD iestablished, 
and were in the high road of prosperity than the peace came and plunged 
them headlong from the pinnacle of success. This blow fell heavier 
upon some branched than others. It was most fatal to those manufacturers 
who had undertaken to produce fabrics of the highest order, or which 
belong to an advanced state of the manufacturing prosperity of a nation. 
Be this as it may, however, it fell wlthcrushingforce upon that brapch in 
which I was engaged. As soon as the American ports were opened to 
these fabrics, the foreign makers who could undersell us, poured in cargo 
on cargo ; and when the first demands had been met, these cargoes were 
ordered to be sdld at auction ; the ptices immediately fell to the lowejst 
point, and the men who had staked in one etvXei^TO^ \Js\&\t T.^-aS.^^S^^'*:^ 
money, were ruin^- at .^.blw. * 

JBIrery man in such a ctiw, {i»u»^ -ij^WlaJJa :^^^^ \xYsa\»sQ»^S^ "^ 
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of application, reading, and an early desire to be useful, had sustained 
me at a prior period of life, through the dangers and fascinations of jovial 
company. There was in this habit or temper of room-seclusion, a pleas- 
ing resource of a conservative character, which had filled up the intervals 
of my busiest hours ; and when business itself came to a stand, it had 
the effect to aid me in balancing and poising my mind, whrle I pre- 
pared totter a wider field, and indeed, to change my whole plan of life. 
If it did not foster a spirit of right thought and self-dependence, it, at 
least, gave a degree of tranquillity to the intervals of a marked pause, and, 
perhaps, flattered the ability to act. 

Luckily I was still young, and with good animal spirits, and a sound 
constitution I resolved I would not go down so. The result of seven 
3'ears of strenuous exertions, applied with persevering diligence and suc- 
cess, was cast to the winds, but it was seven years of a young man's life, 
and I thought it could be repaired by time and industry. What the east 
withheld, I hoped might be supplied by another quarter. I turned my 
thoughts to the west, and diligently read all I could find on the subject 
The result of the war of 1812, (if this contest had brought no golden 
showers on American manufacturers, as I could honestly testify in my 
own case,) had opened to emigration and enterprise the great area 
west of the AUeghanies. The armies sent put to battle with Indian, 
and pther foes, on the banks of the Wabash, the Illinois, the Detroit, the 
Raisin and the Miami of the Lakes, had opened to observation attractive 
scenes for settlement ; and the sword was no sooner cast aside, than emi- 
grants seized hold of the axe and the plough. This result was worth the 
cost of the whole contest, honour and glory included. The total prostra- 
tion of the moneyed system of the country, the effects of city-lot and other 
land speculations, while the system was at its full flow, and the very 
backward seasons of 1816 and 1817, attended with late and early frosts, 
which extensively destroyed the corn crop in the Atlantic states, all lent 
&eir aid in turning attention towards the west and south-west, where seven 
new states have been peopled and organized, within the brief period to 
which these reminiscences apply : namely, Indiana, Illinois, Mississippi^ 
Missouri, Alabama, Arkansas and Michigan, besides the flourishing terri- 
tories of Wisconsin and Iowa, and the more slowly advancing territory 
of Florida. It appeared to me, that information, geographical and other, 
of such a wide and varied region, whose boundaries were but ill defined, 
must be interesting at such a period ; and I was not without the hope that 
the means of my future advancement would be found in connexion with 
the share I might take in the exploration of it. With such views I resolved 
to go west This feeling I find to be expressed on the back of an old slip 
of an account of the period : 

"I will go by western fo^iotem) 
I will wander fin and N7ijie\ 
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Till some sunny spot invite me, 
Till some guardian bid me bide. 

" Snow or tempest — ^plain the drearest 

Shall oppose a feeble bar, 
Since I go from friends the dearest, 
'Tis no matter then how far. 

" On !: — ^'tis useless here to dally ; 
On I — I can but make or mar ,* 
Since my fortune leads to sally, 
.'Tis no matter then how far." 

Of the '' seven years" to which allusion has been made I had spent 
four in New England aland, whicli is endeared to me at this distance of 
time, by recollections of hospitality, virtue, and manly intelligence. 

While engaged in the direction of the business above named, I had pre- 
pared the notes and materials for my fibrst publication, in which I aimed 
to demonstrate the importance of an acquaintance with Chemistry and 
Mineralogy in the preparation and fusion of numerous substances in the 
mineral kingdom, which result in the different conditions of the various 
glasses, enamels, ^c. I had, from early youth, cultivated a taste for 
mineralogy, long indeed it may be said, before I knew that mineralogy 
was a science ; and, cus opportunities increased, had been led by my in 
quiries, (which I followed with ardour but with very slight helps,) to add 
to this some knowledge of elementary chemistry and experimental philos- 
ophy, and to supply myself, from Boston and New York, with books, 
apparatus, and tests. I do not know that there were any public lectures 
on mineralogy, &c. at this time, say from 1810 to '16 ; certainly, there 
were none within my reach. I gleaned from the best sources I could, 
and believe that the late Profisssor Frederick Hall was the only person to 
whom I was indebted 'even for occasional instructions in these depart- 
ments. He was a man strongly devoted to some of the natural sciences, 
particularly mineralogy ; and was erudite in the old authors on the sub- 
ject, whom he liked to quote ; and I may say that I continued to enjoy 
his ct)nfidence and friendship to the time of his death, which happened in 
1843. From such sources, from the diligent reading, of books, and 
' from experiments, conducted with »the advantage of having under my 
charge extensive works, at various times, in the states of New York, Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire, I drew the principles which formed the basis 
of my treatise on Vitreology. With this work in hand, I left Keene, in 
New Hampshire, early in the winter of 1817 ; and, crossing the Con- 
necticut river at Brattleboro,' proceeded over the Green Mouiitioivva^Vs^"^^ 

. route of Bennington, to Albany, and tVieiice T^Vwtt^^&L \.ci xsx"^ W^k^^^^ssos^ 
in western New York, No time was \osl m ^asvmi^ ^x^Y^'Sffl^ ^^'^, "^ 

work ; and I bad the satisfaction to find <Vial ftve ^tCkwa ^^M^^^^ 
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the entire plan and merits of it were warmly approved by the pen of the 
late Mr. Maynard of Utica, and by several liberal minded and intelligent 
persons. Before quitting New England, I had determined to go to the 
Mississippi valley, and had begun to study its geography ; and I now 
resolved to proceed, without. unnecessary delay. 

Means constitute the first object of solicitude in all such undertakings. 
The ebbing tide of manufacturing prosperity to which I have referred, had 
left me Jirery poor. From the fragments of former acquisitions, for which, 
however, I was exclusively indebted to my own industry, I raised a small 
sum of money — ^much smaller I think than most men would be willing 
to start with, who had resolved to go so far. I had, in truth, but sixty 
dollars in the world"; but I possessed a. very. good wardrobe, and some 
other personal means, such as it may be supposed will, adhere to a man 
who has lived in abundance for many years. I put up a miniature col- 
lection of mineralogical specimens, to serve us a standard of comparison 
in the west, a few implements for analysis, some books which I thouj^ht it 
would be difficult to meet with in that region, and some drawing m^te- 
. rials, t had connected these things in some way with my future sucoess. 
In other respect^,.! had the means^ as ^.bove hinted, of makipg a respect- 
able appearance. Thus prepared, I bade adieu to my father and mother, 
and also to three sisters and a brother, all younger than myself, a.nd set 
forward. The winter of 1818 had ppen^ before I reached my brother's 
. hou^e at Geneva, in western New *York. From thia point Idet^mined 
to Wve the main track, through the Genessee county west, and to strike 
jthe, head waters of the Alleghany river, so as to descend that stream with 
■ the spring" flood. 
" My brother drove me in his own sleigh^ as far as An^nelica. By the 
time.we reached that place, being.no traveller and much fatigued with 
the intricacies and roughness of. the road, ixe was &in to give over his 
undertaking, and I parted, from him, sending back the: sleigh from Olean, 
to t^e him home. 

'TJie Alleghany, river was locked with ice when I reached it I had 
an opportunity to cross it on foot, and to examine in the vicinity those 
evidences of the coal formation which are found in masses of- bituminous 
shale, sl^ity coal and petroleum. The river began to. open .about the.mid41e 
of IVIafch. t lefl Olean in the first ark for the season, borne onwards dovvn 
the sweeping Alleghany at the top of the flood, often through winding 
channels, and once in danger of being, precipitated over a.iniU cbun.^ by 
. taking the wrong channel 

On another occasion, just, as we were coming to the : division of .the 

channel, at the. head of a group, of islands, a taU Seneca Indian, standing 

}o.th0 how of a very long pine canoe, cried out, in a tone of peculiar em- 

pAasig, <' Keep to the right — ^fipesL^s, it" This ditec^on we followed, mi 

J^frefiavpd' from another mi^bap. We tied^ jlxe aik lo \!)ck&:i\^OT^ «X•^Ti^^^^ 
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built a fire on the bank and cooked a supper. On passing the Conowongai 
it was at the height of its flood, and appeared to bring in as much water as 
the Alleghany. We stopped at the noted chief Cornplanter's village, and 
also to gratify a reminiscent curiosity, at the mouth of French Creek, 
connected with Washington's perilous adventure in visiting Fort de Boef, 
now Erie. At Kittaning, a great scow ferry boat was rowed and man- 
aged by two women or girls with a degree of muscular exertion, or rather 
ease, which would put to the blush "many a man east or west of the Alle- 
ghanies. ■ The tone, air, and masculine strength of these girl-boatmen, 
reminded me of nothing this side of Rollin's description of the Amazons 
-r-vf^yd jthat.the.saaie proviaion-was not.aj^nxent for-dcawingithebow. 
'[iBM hills line both biu^9 of ^he river along.itSf upper: parts, and continue, 
.iip^cjedi.atfartheriif^efFvtili.aj^rt, taivery n^ar^^ of theMooon- 

...g^hela ; j bui liwg before (fapis ipointj ihetfitoeam: ia OBe of noble dimenaiona, 
• p€leaTtvtufoad,.ftnd..8trpng. ; AAei^.a ypyage of es^citingiandyiTid interest, 
i reached and lancWftliRittebmgh. 
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ridosT personSiOro^iiot:. acquainted with the natuve of the languages of 
:i «air Ifidians. Bbay. of them. are so entirely different that no' vrordft ha^e 
> cbeen . found alike . m ^em. At ihe same time, they are all formed = on: a 
plan so different frpm: ours, and indeed: from other common languages, 
'rithatoxir titles^of gmmmu* give us-very little assistance in- investigating them. 
' .A But! there are some very: important particulars in which they tire gll 
i; alike, that, is, they, ba^e a^ few^ simple roots, and certain short soiinds to 
^(fiixpiess time, nninber androdier circumstances, and these axe put tegtsther 
-icin.jftiJ9Minner generally. similar thix)ttgl;u)ut North 'and Sooth America 
(dSTIbil ^iseoders man^.of the wards; very long: but every syllable is : ex- 
pressive. 

'- ..iTo ana]^jse^ Indian: words, /therefore, is a very intereedng^ateroisef^ and 
<;;aa we ar^ invitiad to it by the names of many places and dbjects connected 
,f;!9ri|tb mx natidnal history, and'wilh the endearing associations of chiid- 
:, ; Jhoody it : is :to be ps esikmed that some of. our readers will require nothing 
• : tat the opportunity to direct some atCention to the (subject 

.. Slany books ^epust; which attempt to trace some of the Indian iangua- 

,g£8 to, those of .other : nations, but most of them were written by persons 

iinao(|uaiated with their .construction, and guided only by the sounds; of a 

. : few ; wiprds, written by others . incorrectly, or in . an unc^tain manner. 

:■ Good ;girai;yxiar8 of ^oie of .the* languages -. exist. ; and- the American 

Bible Society has published „pajt8 of', the scriptures in jseveral : Indian 

.tongues. The. reader is. referred for moie ipai^\)\^x Sx&ottMaXi^^Nft^^^. 

. Dup^ae aan'A wd Air. Galktin'i^ wotks a»>ivia w^qw^XY^^^^*^^**^!^ 
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It is Dr. Johnson, I think, who says, that we take slight occasions to 
be pleased. At least, I found it so, on the present occasion ; the day of 
my flirriyal was my birth day, and it required but little stretch of imagi- 
nation to convert the scene upon which I had now entered, into a new 
world. It was new to me. — I was now fairly in the great geological 
valley of the west, the object of so many anticipations. 

The ark, in which I had descended the Allegany, put ashore near the 
point of land, which is formed by the junction of the Monongahela with 
this fine clear stream. The dark and slowly moving waters of the one, 
contrasted strongly with the sparkling velocity of- the other. I /elt a 
buoyancy of spirits as I leapt ashore, and picked up some of its clean 
pebbles to see what kind of geological testimony diey bore to the actual 

. character of their parent beds. in thS Apalachian range. 

'^ What shall I pay you, for my passage, from Glean," said I, to the 

: gentleman with whom I had descended, and at whose ark-table I had 
found a ready seat with his family. ^ Nothing, my dear sir," he replied 

. :vdth a prompt and friendly air, — ^ Your cheerful aid in the way, taking 
the oars whenever the case required it, has more than compensated for 

> any claims on that score, and I only regret that you are not going further 
with us." 

Committing my baggage to a carman, I ascended the bank of diluvial 

' earth and pebbles with all eagerness, and walked to the point of kind 
where Fort Pitt (old Fort Du Quesne) iiad stood. It is near this point 

- that the Alleghany and Monongahela unite, and give birth to the noble 
Ohio. It is something to stand, at the head of such a stream: The 
charm of novelty is beyond all others. I could realize, in thought, as I 
stood here, gazing on the magnificent prospect of mingling waters^ and 
their prominent and varied shoi^s, the idea^ which is said to be embodied 
in the old Mingo substantive-exclamation of 0-he-o I a term, be it remem- 
bered, which the early French interpreters at once rendered, lind truly, it 
is believed, by the name of La BdleRipi^e. '■■'•'■ 
So far, I said to myself, all is well, — ^I'lam now west of the great 

^pinai chain. All diat I know of America is now "feArly eosf of .nii— 
^rig^ht streamB, warm heaits and aH. I hUve feixVf w«L •'ttJ^wSiXiabMi 
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on the wide waters of the west. I have already come as many hundred 
miles, as there are days in the week, but I begin my travels here. I 
have, as it were, taken my life in my hand. Father and mother, I may 
never see more. God wot the result. I go to seek and fulfil an unknown 
destiny. Come weal or woe, I shall abide the result. All the streams 
run south, and I have laid in, with " time and chance" for a journey with 
them. I am but as a chip on their surface — nothing more ! Whether 
my bones are to rest in this great valley, or west of thg Cordilleras, or the 
Rocky Mountains, I know not. I shall often think of the silver losco^ 
the farther I go from it To use a native metaphor, My foot is on the 
path, and the word, is onward ! " The sjpider taketh hold with her 
hands," Solomon says, " and is in king's palaces." Truly, a man should 
accomplish, by diligence, as much as a spider. ' 

Pittsburgh was, even then, a busy manufacturing town, filled with 
working machinery, steam engines, hammers, furnaces, and coal smoke. 
I visited Mr. O'Hara, and several other leading manufacturers. They 
made glass, bar iron, nails, coarse pottery, castings, and many other 
articles, which filled its shops and warehouses, and gave it a city-like 
appearance. Every chimney and pipe, perpendicular or lateral, puffed 
out sooty coal smoke, and it required some dexterity to keep a clean collar 
half a day. I met ladies who bore this impress of the city, on their morning 
toilet. I took lodgings at Mrs. McCullough's, a respectable hotel on Wood 
street, and visited the various manufactories, for which the place was then, 
and is now celebrated. In these visits, 1 collected accurate data of the cost 
of raw material, the place where obtained, the expense of manufacture, and 
the price of the finished fabric. I had thus a body of facts, which enabled 
me, at least to converse understandingly on these topics, to give my 
friends in the east, suitable data, and to compare the advantages of manu- 
facturing here with those possessed by the eastern and middle states. Every 
thing was, in the business prospects of the west, however, a{ a compara- 
tively low ebb. The prostrating effects of the war, and of the peace^ were 
alike felt. We had conquered England, in a second contest, but wer 
well exhausted with the eflTort. The country had not recovered from t) 
sacrifices and losses of a series of military operations, which fell m 
heavily on its western population. Its agricultural industry had b 
crippled. Its financial affairs were deranged. .Its local banks \ 
. broken ; its manufactories were absolutely ruined. There was little 
fidence in business, and never was credit, pubjic and private, at a ' 
ebb. There was however, one thing,, in which the west held 
shining prospect. It had abundance of the finest lands in the 
and in fact, it promised a happy home to the agricultural industry 
the world. It was literally the land of promi&tey to tk^ i^%X ^i ^ 
if not to Europe. 
- Having sem whatever I wished ia PittA)i\n^\ 'tex^ ^ ^ . 
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crossing the Monongahela, went up its southern banks, as high as Wil- 
liamsport. I found the country people were in the habit of calling the city 
" Pitt" or " Fort Pitt," a term dating back doubtless to the lime of the sur- '' 
render, or rather taking possession of Fort Du Gluesne, by Gen. Forbes. 
Mineral coal (bituminous) characterized the entire region, as far as my 
excursion reached. By a happy coincidence in its geological structure, 
iron ores are contained in the series of the coal deposits. On returning 
from this trip, night set in, very dark : on the evening I approached the 
summit of thp valley of the Monongahela, called Coal Hill. The long and 
winding road down this steep was one mass of moving mud, only varied 
in its consistence, by sloughs, sufficient to mire both man and horse. I was 
compelled to let the animal choose his own path, atid could only give 
him aid, when the flashes of lightning lit up the scene with a momentaty 
brilliance, which, however, had often no other effect but to remind me of 
my danger. He brought me, at length, safely to the brink of the river, 
and across the ferry. 

To be at the head of the Ohio river, and in the great manufacturing 
city of the West, was an exciting thought, in itself. " I' had regarded 
Pittsburgh as the alpha, in my route, and aflet I had made myself &fiiiliar 
with its characteristics, and finding nothing to invite my ftKtther attention, 
I prepared to go onward. For this purpose, I went down to the banks 
of the Monongahela, one day, where the ark^ of that stream usually 
touch, to look for a passage. I met on the beach, a young man from Massa- 
chusetts, a Mr. Brigham, — who had come on the same errand, and being 
pleased with 6ach other,, we engaged a passage together, and getting our 
baggage aboard immediately, set off the same evening. To float in an ark, 
down one of the loveliest rivers in the world, was, at least, a novelty, and 
as all novelty gives pleasure, we went on charmingly. There were some 
ten or a dozen passengers, including two married couples. We prome- 
naded the decks, and scanned the ever changing scenery, at every bend, 
with unalloyed delight. At night we lay down across the boat, with 
our feet towards the fire-place, in a line, ivith very little diminution 
of the wardrobe we carried by day, — the married folks, like light 
infentry in an army, occupying the flanks of our nocturnal array. " The 
only objection I found to the night's rest,= arose from the obligation, 
each one was tacitly under, to repair on deck, at the hollow night-cry 
of "oarsl" from the steersman. This was a cry which, was 'Beldom 
uttered, however, except when we Were in datijg^dr of being shoved, by 
the current, on the head of soitie island, or agdihst isonie frowning '' shikg," 
80 that we had a mutual interest in being t)un(^ual at this 'cry. .By it, 
sleep wai^ to be enjoyed only in sectioiis^ifdn^etuhesprovokingly short,' bnd 
our drea^ of golden vallies, sttiddbd with:<p0driaf and gems, werebUdly 
jumbl^ wjth the actual presence of plain matter of fad'^drihgs, sacH as 
runmo^'adlrosi g tm oX *old moiibingahela**' Wjettmg JW(tfli*iBngwi 
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trod on, in scrambling on deck. We took our meals on our laps, sitting 
around on boxes and barrels, and made amends for the want of style or 
elegance, by cordial good feeling and a practical exhibition of the best 
principles of " association." There was another pleasing peculiarity in 
this mode of floating. Two or more arks were frequently lashed 
together, by order of their commanders, whereby our conversational circle 
was increased, and it was not a rare circumstance to find both singers 
and musicians, in the moving communities for " the west," so that those 
who were inclined to, might literally dance as they went This was 
certainly^ social mode of conquering the wilderness, and gives soipie 
idea of the bouyancy of American character. How different from the 
sensations felt, in floating down the same stream, by the same means, in 
the era of Boon, — the gloomy era of 1777, when instead of violin, or 
flageolet, the crack of the Indian rifle was the only sound to be anticipated 
at every new bend of the channel. 

Off Wheeling the commander of our ark made fast to a larger one 
from the Monongahela, which, among other acquaintances it brought, 
introduced me to the late Dr. Sellman of Cincinnatti, who had been a 
surgeon in Wayne's army. This opened a vista of reminiscences, which 
were wholly new to me, and served to impart historical interest to the scene. 
Some dozen miles below this town, we landed at the Grave Creek Flats. 
for the purpose of looking at the large mound, at that place. I did not 
then know, that it was the largest artificial structure of this kind in the 
western country. It was covered with forest trees of the neUive growth, 
some of which were several feet in diameter, and it had indeed, essen- 
tiall;^ the same look and character, which I found it to present, twenty- 
five years afterwards, when I made a special visit to this remarkable 
mausoleum to verify the character of some of its antiquarian contents. 
On ascending the flat summit of the mound, I found a charming prospect 
around. The summit was just 50 feet across. There was a cup-shaped 
concavity, in its centre, exciting the idea that therefhad been some infernal 
sub-structure which had given way, and caused the earth to cave in. 
This idea, after having been entertained for more than half a century, 
was finally verified in 1838, when Mr. Abelard Tomlinson, a grandson 
of the first proprietor, caused it to be opened. They discovered two 
remarkable vaillts, built partly of stone, and partly, of logs, as was judged 
from the impressions in the earth. They were situated about seventeen 
feet apart, one above the other. Both contained bones, the remains of 
htiman skeletons, along with copper bracelets, plates of mica, sea shells, 
headd of wrought conch, called " ivory*' by the multitude, and some other 
relics, most of which were analogous, to articles of the same kind occur- 
ring in other ancient mounds in the west. The occasion would not indeed 
have justified the high ex{>ectations which h^d been formed, had it not been 
tor the discovery, in oi^'e of the vaults, of a i$nall flat stone of ^w q^^^^^\ss^ 
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containing an inscription in ancient characters. This inscription, which 
promises to throw new light on the early history of America, has not 
been decyphered. Copies of it have been sent abroad. It is thought, 
by the learned at Copenhagen, to be Celtiberic. It is not, in their view. 
Runic. It has, apparently, but one hieroglyphic, or symbolic figure. 

A good deal of historical interest clusters about this discovery of the 
inscribed stone. Tomlinson, the grandfather, settled on these flats in 1772, 
two years before the murder of Logan's family. Large trees, as large as 
any in the forest, then covered the flats and the mound. There stood in 
the depression I have mentioned, in the top of the mound, a large beech 
tree, which had been visited earlier, as was shewn by several names and 
dates cut on the bark. Among these, there was one of the date of A. D. 
1734. This I have seen stated under Mr. Tornlinson's own hand. The 
place continued to be much visited from 1770 to 1790, as was shewn 
by newer names and dates, and indeed, continues to be so still. There 
was standing at the time of my first visit in 1818, on the very summit 
of the mound, a large dead or decayed white oak, which was cut down, 
it appears, about ten years afterwards. On counting its cortical layers, 
it was ascertained to be about 500 years old. This would denote the 
desertion of the mound to have happened about the conunencement of 
the 13th century. Granting to this, what appears quite clear^ that the in- 
scription is of European origin, have .we not evidence, in this fact, of 
the continent's having been visited prior to the era of Columbus? 
Visited by whom? By a people, or individuals, it may be said, who had 
the use of an antique alphabet, which was much employed, (although 
corrupted, varied and complicated by its spread) among the native priest- 
hood of the western shores and islands of the European continent, prior 
to the introduction of the Roman alphabet. 

The next object of antiquarian interest, in my descent, was at Galb'polis 
— the site of an original French settlement on the west bank, which is 
connected with a story of much interest, in the history of western 
migrations. It is an elevated and eligible plain, which had before been 
the site of an Indian, or aboriginal settlement. Some of the articles found 
in a mound, such as plates of mica and sea shells, and beads of the wrought 
conch, indicated the same remote period for this ancient settlement, as 
the one at Grave Creek Flats ; but I never heard of any inscribed articles, 
or monuments bearing alphabetic characters. 

All other interest, then known, on this subject, yielded to that which 
was felt in witnessing the antique works, at IVIarietta. Like many others 
who had preceded me and many who have followed me, in my visit, I felt 
while walking over these serai-military ruins, a strong wish to know, 
who had erected works so diflferent from those of. the present race of In- 
dians, and during what phasis of the early history of the continent? 
A covered way had, evidently, been constructed, from the margin of |^. 
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thd Muskingum to the elevated square, evincing more than the ordi- 
nary degree of military skill exercised by the Western Indians. Yet 
these works revealed one trait, which assvnilates them, in character, with 
others, of kindred stamp, in the west I allude to the defence of the open 
gate-way, by a minor mound ^ clearly denoting that the passage was to be ; 
disputed by men, fighting hand to hand, who merely -sought an advantage i 
in exercising manual strength, by elevation of position. The Marietta 
tumuli also, agree in style with others in the Ohio valley. 

A leaden plate was found near this place, a few years after this visit, of . 
which an account was given by Gov. Clinton, in a letter to the Ameriqan 
Antiquarian Society, in 1827, but the inscription upon it, which was in: 
Latin, but mutilated, proved that it related to the period of the French 
supremacy in the Canadas. It appeared to have been originally deposited 
at the mouth of the river Venango, A. D. 1749, during the reign of 
Louis XV. 

<^ While at Marietta, our flotilla was increased by another ark from the 
Muskingum, which brought to my acquaintance the Hon. Jesse B. Thomas, 
of Illinois, to whose civilities I was afierwards indebted, on several occa- 
sions. Thus reinforced, we proceeded on, delighted with the scenery of 
ev^ry new turn in the river, and augmenting our circle of fellow travellers, 
and table acquaintance, if that can be called a table acquaintance which 
assembles around a rustic board. One night an accident befel us, which 
threatened the entire loss of one of our flotilla. It so happened, at the 
«pot of our landing, that the smaller ark, being outside, was pressed by the- 
larger ones, so &r ashore, as to tih the opposite side into the stream below 
the caulked seam^ It would have sunk, in a few minutes, but was held 
up, partly by its fastening to the other boats. To add to the interest felt, 
ir was filled with valuable machinery. A congress of the whole travelling 
eommunity assembled on shore, some pitching pebble-stones, and some 
taking a deeper interest in the fate of the boat > One or two unsuccessful 
efforts had been made to bail it out, but the water flowed in fiaster than 
it could be removed. To cut loose the rope and abandon it, seemed -all 
that remained. '' I feel satisfied," said I, '^ to my Massachusetts friend, 
that two men, bailing with might and main, can throw out more water, 
in a given time, than is let in by those seams ; and if you will step in 
with me, we will test it, by trying again." With a full assent and ready 
good will he met this proposition. We pulled off our coats, and each 
taking a pail, stepped in the water, then half-leg deep in the ark, and 
began to bail away, with all force. By dint of determination we soon 
had the satisfaction to see the wiater line lower, and catching new spirit 
at this, we finally succeeded in sinking its level below the caulked seam. 
The point was won. Others now stepped in to our relief The ark 
and its machinery were saved. This little incident was one of those 
*which served to produce pleasurable sensations, all round^ and led i^i^t 
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lui^ to some civilities at a subsequent, date^ which were yaluaUe toine.- 
A( any rate) Mr. Thomas, who owned the ark, was so ¥rell pleased, that 
hb ordered a warm breakfiist pf toast, chkkenSi and coffee on shore : 
for the whole party. This was a welcome isubstitute for our ordinary . 
br^kfsst of bacon and tea on board. Buch little incidents serve as new • 
points of encouragrement to tniTellens: the very shbres of the river- 
looked more delightful, after we put out, and^ went- on our way that morn- 
ing. So much has a satisfied appetite to do with; the aspect of things^ 
both without^ BS well as within doors.-. 

The month of April had now fiiirly openedi The season was:delight*' 
fill. Every rural sound was joyful— -« very sight novel, and a thousand 
circumstances united to make th^vcjagt one of deep and unmiied- 
interest At tbis^ early season nothing in the veg^bl^ kingdom give» 
a - more striking and pleasing character to the forest, than the ■■ frequent 
occurrence of the celtis ohioensls, or Red Bud. It presents a. perfect? 
bouquet of red, or rosenroloured petals, while, there is not a leaf .exfoliated 
upon its branches, or in - the entire forest 

No incident, further threatening the well being of our party, oecurfed^ 
on the descent to Cineinnattif where we landed in safety. But long before^ 
we reached this city, its oittliersy to use a geokgical phrasey were eacoun-i 
teredj in long lines and rafts of boards and pine timber, from the soarces; 
of the Allegheny) and aiks^ and flat-boats, from all imaginable piaoesi: 
tnth ail imaginable names, north of its latitude. Next, steamboats lying} 
atehg- the gravel or clay banks, then a. steam-mill or twoy puffing up! 
its' expended strength to the clouds,-and ifinally,- the dense mass of briok 
and wooden buildings, jutting down in rectangular streets — from high.^ 
and exceedingly beautiful and • commanding .hills . in the rear. AH waa 
suited to realize high eructations. Here was a city indeed, on the very! 
spot from which : Sti Clair set out, on his ill-fated expedition -in 1791,) 
against the -hostile Indiams. T^venty-five years -had served to transform' 
the wihlemess into scenes of- cultivation and -elegaElce,reali2in|[,:With no 
£iint otttiines, die gay creations of eastern fable. 
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Cincinnati had, at this time, (1818,) the appearance of a rapidly groov- 
ing city, which appeared to have, from some general causes, been suddenly 
checked in its growth. Whole rows of unfinished brick buildings had 
been left by the workmen. Banks, and the offices of corporate and manu- 
fecturing companies, were not infrequently found shut. Nor did it rie- ^ 
quire long looking or much inquiry to learn that it had seen more pros- 
percnie times. A branch bank of the U. S. then recently established therfe, 
was much and bitterly, but I know not how justly, spoken against. But if 
there was not the same life and air in all departments, that formerly ex- 
isted, there was abundant evidence of the existence of resources in the city 
and country, which must revive and push it onward in its career and 
growth, to rank second to no city west of the Alleghanies. This city owes 
its origin, I believe, to John Cleves Symes, father-in-law of the late Presi- 
dent Harrison, a Jerseyraan by birth, who, in planning it, took Philadel- 
phia as his model. This has imparted a regularity to its streets, and 
squares, that visitors will at once recognize, as characteristic of its paren- 
tage. It stands on a heavy diluvial formation of variOTS layers of clay, 
loam, Sand, and gravel, disposed in two great plateaux, or first and second 
banks, the lowest of which is some thirty or forty feet above the common 
summer level of the Ohio. Yet this river has sometimes, but rarely, bf^n 
known to surmount this barrier and invade the lowermost Streets o^ the 
city. These diluvial beds have yielded some curious antiquarian relics, 
which lead the mind farther back, for their origin, than the Ind^n race. 
The most curious of these, if the facts are correctly reported t^ me, was 
the discovery of a small antique-shaped iron horse-shoe, found twenty-five 
feet below the surface in grading one of the streets, and tfie blunt end, 
or stump of a tree, at atiother locality, at the depth of ninfcy-four feet, to- 
gether with marks of the cut of an axe, and an iron <vedge. I have 
had no means to verify these facts, but state them as credible, from the cor- 
roborative testimony afforded them by other discoveries in the great geolo- 
gical basin of the west, examined by me, which denote human occupancy 
in America prior to the deposition of the last of Ae uwaow^V\&aX^$^ "ax>S^ 
eocene series. 

Oar notilh here broke up, and the persons ^\vo W3i ^oTm^^KN&^^'^<^^ 

2 
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community separated, each to pursue his several way, and separate views. 
I made several acquaintances, whose names are recollected with pleasura 
Dr. S. invited me to dine with him, introduced me to his young partner, 
Dr. Moorhead, and put me in the way of obtaining, eligible private lodg- 
ings. The three weeks I spent in this city were agreeably passed, vari^ 
as they were, by short excursions in the vicinity, including the Licking 
valley — a stream which comes in, on the Kentucky side, directly opposite 
the city. I went, one day, to see an experimental structure, built at the 
foot of the Walnut hills, with a very long pipe, or wooden chamber lead- 
ing up their sides, emd rising above their tops. This was constructed by 
an ingenious person, at the expense of the late Gen. Lyttle, under the con- 
fident hope of his realizing a practical mechanical power from the rari- 
faction of atmospheric air. There was confessedly a powerj but the diffi- 
culty vma in multiplying this power, so as to render it practically appli- 
cable to the turning of machinery. The ratio of its increase, contended for, 
namely, the length of the pipe, appeared to me to be wholly fallacious, and 
the result proved it so. The thing was afterwards abandoned. There 
was an ancient mound here, which had not then been opened, but which 
has since yielded a curious ornamented stone, bearing a kind of arabesque 
figures, not dissimilar, in the style of drawing, to some of the rude sculp- 
tured figures of Yucatan, as recently brought to light by Mr. Stephens 
and Mr. Catherwood. 

I received, one day, a note from one of the directors of the White Lead 
Works, above the city, requesting me to visit it, and inspect in detail the 
processes of the manufacture. The latter I found to be defective in the 
mode of corroding the lead by the acetic acid ; there was also an unneces- 
sary complication and amount of machinery in bringing the oxide into 
the condition of a good pigment, and putting it into kegs, which had been 
very onerous in its cost, and was perpetually liable to get out of order. 

It was during my stay here that I first felt the effects of the western 
lim^one waters in deranging the stomach and bowels, and paid for my 
initiafton into the habit, as all strangers must, by some days confinement 
Dr. M. brought me about, and checked the disease, without any perma- 
nently in)irious effects on my general health. 

When I was ready to proceed down the river, I went to seek a passage 
along the landing, but found no boat (steamboats were few and far be- 
tv^een in those *iays.) While pacing the beach, I met a man of gentle- 
manly appearaifce, who had experienced the same disappointment, and 
was desirous to gp forward in his journey. He told me, that he had 
found a small row b^t, well built, and fitted with seats, which could be pur- 
chased for a reasonaUe sum ; that it would hold our baggage very well, 
and he thought we couH make a pleasant trip in it as far as Louisville at 
the Falls, where the means of communication by steamboab were ample. 
On examining the boat, and a little inquiry, I acceded to this proposition, 
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and I bad no caase to regret it This gentleman, Whose name I have for- 
gotten, but which IS somewhere among my papers, was a native of the 
citf of Nancy, but a resident of Bahimore. He was, like the city itself 
I believe, Franco-German, speaking the two languages very well, and the 
£nglish with peculiarities. He had a benevolent and honest countenance 
and social, agreeable manners, not two free, nor stifQy reserved ; and we 
performed the trip without accident, although we had a narrow escape one 
day from a sawyer, one of that insidious cast of these river pests, called in 
western parlance, a sleeping sawyer. It was now the month of May ; the 
atmosphere was mild and balmy, loaded with the perfumes of opening 
vegetation ; we took the oars and the helm alternately ; we had a constant 
succession of pretty views ; we put ashore to eat and to sleep, and the whole 
trip, which occupied some {hree or four days at the &rthest, was perfectly 
delightful 

We put ashore at Vevay, where the Swiss had then newly introduced 
the cultivation of the vine, to see the vineyards and the mode of cultivation* 
I have since witnessed this culture on the banks of the Rhine, and found 
it to be very similar. The vines are closely pruned and kept from becoming 
woody, and are trained to slender sticks, which, are arranged with the 
order of a garden bean*bed, which at the proper season, they much re- 
semble. We also tasted the wine, and found it poor. 

On the last day of the voyage, we took into our boat a young ph3^ician 
— a Hollander, recently arrived in the country, telling him, that by way 
of equivalent, we should expect him to take his turn at the oars. He was 
a man of small stature — well formed, rather slovenly, yet pretty well 
dressed, with blue eyes, a florid hce, and very voluble. Of all that he 
said, however, by far the most striking part, was his account of his skill 
in curing cancer. It was clear that he was an itinerating cancer-doctor. 
He said, amid other things, that he had received an invitation to go and 
cure the Governor of Indiana. We now had Indiana on our right hand, 
and Kentucky on our left 

These are the principal incidents of the trip. We reached oar destina- 
tion in safety, and landed on the superb natural sylvan wally or park, 
which is formed by the entrance of Beargrass Creek with the Ohio, just 
in front of, or a little above, Louisville. Here we sold our boat, took 
separate lodgings, and parted. I &und in a day or two, that my friend 
firom Nancy had a flourishing school for military tactics and the sword 
exercise, where, at his invitation, I went to visit him. From this man, I 
learned, as we descended the Ohio, that the right and left banks of a river, 
in military science, are determined by the supposed position of a man 
standing at its head, and looking downwards. 

I found in the lime-stone rocks which form the bed of the river between 
the town and Com Island, the comu ammonis and some other species of 
organic remains; and while I remained heie^ ^VaOh. ^^a ^«^«!a^^^^S«^> 
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I wrote a notice for one of the..papers, of a locality of manganese on Sandy 
lirer, Ky., and others of some other objects of natural history in the 
w^, which I perceived, by their being copied at 4he eastward, were well 
taken. It was my theory, that there was a general interest felt in the 
Atlantic States for information from the we^ and this slight incident served 

to encourage me. 

The steamboat canal since constructed around the falls at this place, was 
then a project only spoken of, and is here alluded to for no higher purpose 
than to mention, that in its actual subsequent execution, we are informed 
the workmen came, at the depth of fourteen feet below the sui-iace of the 
ealcQ/remis rock, to a brick hearth, covered with what appeared to be the 
remains of charcoal and ashes. 

I took walks almost daily, on the fine pjromenade, shaded with lofty 
trees, festooned with their native vines, along the Beargrass Creek, which 
■is -the common place of landing for arks and boats. On one of these oc- 
casions, there came in a large ark, which had been freighted at Perryo- 
^poiis, on the Yioughagany, some thirty miles from Pittsburgh. The two 
proprietors were K. and K., Marylanders, both young men, or verging to 
-middle life, who had clubbed together the necessary funds, and.in the spirit 
of adventure, resolved on a trading voyaga There was something in the 
air and manners of both, which I thought I could trust in for an agree- 
able voyage, especially as they saw in me, fiot a rival in commerce of any 
kind, but a mere observer,—^ character which I found^ on more than one 
occasion, placed me on grounds of neutrality and advantage. Steamboats 
are the worst vehicles ever invented by the ingenuity of man to make ob- 
'Servatiofis on a country, always excepting the last improvement on loco- 
motive rail-roads. To a naturalist, especially, they are really horrible. 
Not a tree or plant x:an be examined ; not a shell, or a rock certsdnly iden- 
tified. Hundreds of miles are passed in a few hours ; the effect of speed 
is to annihilate space ; town succeeds town, and object object, with such 
rapidity, that there is no distinct time left for observation or reflection ; and 
after the voyager has reached his point of destination, he is often seriously 
in doubt, what he has seen, and what he has not seen, and is as much puz- 
zled to put together the exact feature of the country's geography, as if he 
were called to re-adjust the broken incidents of a night's dream. I had 
yet another objection to this class of boats, at the era mentioned. Their 
boilers and machinery were not constructed with elaborate skill and 
strength ; their commanders were often intemperate, and a spirit of reckless 
rivalry existed, whose results were not infrequently exhibited in exploded, 
sunk, or grounded boats, and the loss of lives. 

It is a regulation of law that pilots are provided for all boats, descending 
the Mis — a descent, by the way, which can only be made on the Indiana 
^^A When this ofScer came on board, the owners thought best to go by 
^a^d to SbippingpoTt I bad less at stake in its safety tViaw xYie^ , ^^ feNx a 



desire to witness this novel mode of descent; nor did the result disappoint 
me. Standing on the deck, or rather flat roof of the ark, the view yv9fi 
interesting and exciting. The first point at which the mass of water 
breaks was the principal point of danger, as there is here a powerful re- 
flux, or eddy current, on the right hand, while the main velocity of the 
current drives the vessel in a direction which, if not checked by the large 
sweeps, would inevitably swamp it. The object is to give this check, and 
$hoQt her into the eddy water. This was done. The excitement ceased 
in a few moments^ and we passed the rest of the way with less exertion 
to the men, and got down the remainder of the falls in perfect safety. All 
this danger to the growing commerce of the west, is now remedied by the 
Louisville canal, which, by a work of but two miles in length, which holds 
the relative position of a string to the bow, connects the navigable waters 
above and below those falls, and permits all river craft of the largest bur- 
den to pass. 

It was about the falls of the Ohi^, or a little above, that I first saw the 
gay and noisy paroquet, or little parrot of the west ; a gregarious bird, 
whose showy grean and yellow plumage makes it quite an object to be 
noticed and remembered in a passage on the lower Ohio. One of these 
birds, which had been wounded, was picked up out of the river, a few 
miles below the falls. It was evident, from the occurrence of this species, 
and other features in the natural history of the country^ that we were now 
making a rapid southing. The red-bud, the papaw, the buckeye, and the 
cucumber tree, had all introduced themselves to notice, among the forest 
species, below Pittsburgh ; although they are all, I think, actually known 
.tOcextend a little north of that latitude : and we now sooii had added to tho 
catalogue, the pecan and cypress, and the cane, with the constant attendant 
of the latter, the green briar. I had no opportunity to examine the pecan, 
until we reached the mouth of the Wal^ash and Shawneetown, where I 
went on a shooting excursion with a young Kentuckian, who gave me 
the first practical exhibition of bringing do\\Ti single pigeons and other 
small game with the rifle, by generally striking the head or neck only. 
I had heard of this kind of shooting before, and witnessed some capital 
still shots, but here was a demonstration of it, in brush and brier — catching 
a sight as best one could. The ball used on these occasions was about 
the size of a large buckshot. 

. Shawneetown is a word which brings to mind one of the North Ame- 
rican tribes, who, between 1632 and the present time, figure as one of the 
frontier actors in our history. They have, in this time,, with the ubiquity 
of one of their own genii, skipped over half America. They were once, cer- 
tainly dwellers on the Savannah, if not, at a still earlier day, on the Suanee, in 
Florida ; then fled north, a part coming down the Kentucky river, and a 
part fleeing to the Delaware, and thence wesX. "TXi^^ ^^^ "mjw ^\n. "^fefc 
Konga, west of the Missouri, So iu\iciv ioi V\ia ^^^\ssJc«ra. ^ ^ssxbm 
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History never remembers any thing which she can possibly forget, and^t 
found at least, one high-feeling personage here, who did not like the man- 
ner in which I associated the modern town with reminiscences of the 
savages. "Why, sir," said lie, as we walked the deck of the ark, floating 
down the Ohio, and getting nearer the place every moment. " we have a 
bank there, and a court house ; it is the seat of justice for Grallatin county ; 
—and a printing press is about to be established ; — it is a very thriving 
place, and it bids fair to remain second to none below the Wabash." " All 
this, truly," I responded, willing to reprove pride in an easy way, " is a great 
improvement on the wigwam and the council-fire, and wampum coin-beads." 
It is sometimes better to smile than argue, and I found it so on the present 
occasion. I did not wish to tread on the toes of rising greatness, or pour 
upon a love of home and locality, honorable and praise-worthy in my 
fellow traveller, the chilling influence of cold historical facts. My allu- 
sions were the mere effect of the association of ideas, resulting from 
names. If the residents of Shawneetown do not like to be associated with 
the native race, who would not have exchanged a good bow and arrows 
for all the court houses in Christendom, they should bestow upon the 
place some epithet which may sever the tia 



LANGUAGES OF ISEXICO. 

Humboldt observes that there are twenty languages in Mexico and New- 
Spain, of which fourteen have grammars and dictionaries tolerably com* 
plete. The latter are- 



1. 


Mexican, or 


Aztec. 


9. 


Matlazing 


2. 


Otomite. 




0. 


Huastec. 


3. 


Tarasc. 




11. 


Mixed. 


4. 


Zapotec. 




12. 


Caquiquel. 


5. 


Mistec. 




13. 


Tarauma. 


6. 


Mia, or Yucatan. 


14. 


Tepehuan. 


7. 


Zotonac. 




15. 


Cora. 


8. 


Popolouc. 









The languages of New Zealand, Tonga and Malay, have no declension 
of nouns, nor conjugation of verbs. The purposes of declension are an* 
swered by particles and prepositions. The distinctions of person, tense, and 
mode, are expressed by adverbs, pronouns, and other parts of speech. 
This rigidity of the verb and noun is absolute under every order of ar- 
rangement, in which the words can be placed, and their meaning is not 
helped out, by either prefixes or suffixes, as it is in the dialects of the Ai* 
rvnguw aad other North American languages. 
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Ai^er stopping a day or more at Shawneetown, and reconnoitering its 
Ticinity, I proceeded to the mouth of the Cumberland, and from thence, 
after many days detention at that point waiting for a boat, to the mouth of 
the Ohio. I found this to be a highly interesting section of the river, from 
its great expanse and its fine water prospects. The picturesque calcareous 
clifis on the west banks, display a novel and attractive line of river scenery. 
The Ohio had, from its commencement, well sustained the propriety of its 
ancient appellation of the Beautiful River ; but it here assumed something 
more than beautiful — it was majestic. Let it be borne in mind that this 
stream, in the course of some seven or eight hundred miles flow from 
Pittsburg to Shawneetown, had been swelled on the right and lefl hand by 
the Scioto, the Muskingum, the Kentucky, the Miami, Green River, Wa< 
bash, and other rivers of scarcely inferior size. It is still further aug« 
mented, from the left bank, with those noble tributaries, the Cumberland 
and Tennessee, which bring in the gathered drain of the middle ranges 
of the AUeghanies. It is below Shawneetown, too, that the clifis of the 
Cave-in-Rock-Coast present themselves on the west shore — ^with their asr 
sociations of the early robber-^ra which has been commemorated by the 
pen of fiction of Charles Brockden Brown. These clifis are cavernooSi 
and assume varied forms. They rise in bold elevations, which bear the 
general name of the Knobs, but which are well worthy of the name of moun- 
tains. Distinct from the interest they have by casting tl^eir castie-like 
shadows, at sunset, in the pure broad stream, they constitute a kind 
of Derbyshire in their fine purple spars, and crystalized galena and other 
tnineralogical attractions. I was told that a Grerman of the name of Storch^ 
who pretended to occult knowledge, had, years before, led money and 
mineral diggers about these Knobs, and that he was the discoverer of the 
fine fiuates of lime found here. - j, 

One can hardly pass these broken eminences, with the knowledge that 
they tally in their calcareous structure and position with the rock formi^- 
tion of the Missouri state border, Ijring immediately west of them, without 
regarding them as the apparent monuments of some ancient geological 
^change, which affected a very wide space of covwiVrj tl<w??cl ^\ 'Os^^ ^^wsv.* 
' Jtioa. A barrier of this nature, which ahoviVi \kk\L \Xi^T«tttvs»s»^ ^^^ai 
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souri coasts, at Grand Tower, would have converted into an inland sea 
the principal area of the present states of Illinois, Indiana, and Southern 
Ohio. The line of separation in this latitude is not great. It constitutes 
the narrowest point between the opposing rock formations of the east and 
west shores, so far as the latter rise through and above the soil 

I was still in a floating Monongahela ark as we approached this coast 
of cliffs. The day was one of the mildest of the month of June, and the 
surface of the water was so still and calm that it presented the appearance 
of a perfect mirror. Our captain ordered alongside the skijffj which served 
as his jolly boat, and directed the men to land me at the Great Cave. Its 
wide and yawning mouth gave expectations, however, which were not 
idealized, h closes rapidly as it is pursued into the rock, and never could 
have afibrded a safe shelter for gangs of robbers whose haunts were 
known. Tradition states, on this point, that its mouth was formerly closed 
and hid by t^ees and foliage, by which means the unsuspecting voj'agers 
with their upward freight were waylaid. We overtook the slowly float- 
ing ark before it had reached Hurricane Island, and the next land we 
jjftadQ was at Smithfield, at the mouth of the Cumberland. While here^ 
teveral discharged Tennessee militiamen, or volunteers from the stiU un- 
finished Indian war in the south, landed on their way home. They were 
equipped after the fashion of western hunters, with hunting shirts and 
rifles, and took a manifest pride in declaring that they had feught under 
"old Hickory" — a term which has, since that era, become familiar to the 
civilized world. I here first saw that singular excrescence in the vegeta- 
ble kingdom called cypress knees. The point 6f land between the 
mouth of the Cumberland and Ohio, was a noted locality of th€ C3rpi'e89 
tree. This tree puts up from its roots a blunt cone, of various size and 
height, which resembles a sugar loaf. It is smooth, and without limb or 
Miage. An ordinary cone or knee would measure eight inches in diam^ 

. eter,- and thirty inches high. It would seem like an abortive effort of the 
tree to put up another growth. The paroquet wias exceedingly abundant 
Ht Ais place, along the shores, and in the woods. They told me that this 
biwl" rested by hooking its upper mandible to a limb. I made several 
^looting excursions into the neighbouring forests, and remember that I 
ebumedj in addition to smaller trophies of these daily rambles, a shrike 
khd a hystrix. 

At length a keel boat came in from the Illinois Saline, commanded by 
a Captain Ensminger — an Americo-German — a bold, fhink man, very 
intelligent of things relating to river navigation. With him I took passage 
for St. Louis, in Missouri, and we were soon under weigh, by the force 
«f oars, for the mouth of the Ohio. We stopped a short time at a new 
hamlet on the Illinois shore, which had been laid out by some speculators 
ijf Cladiinati^ but was remarkable f6r nothing but its name; !( was 

««^5*^ 4r « ^lod of bathos in nomenclature, ** America," I o\iSfii:ved oa 
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the shores of the river at this place, a very recent formation of puddings 
stone, or rather a local stratum of indurated pebbles and clay, in which 
the cementing ingredient was the oxyde of iron. Chalybeate waters per- 
colated over and amongst this mass. This was the last glimpse of consol- 
idated matter. All below, and indeed far above, was alluvial, or of recent 
origin. Nothing could exceed the fertile character of' the soil, or its rank 
vegetation and forest growth, as we approached the point of junction ; but 
it was a region subject to periodical overflows, the eras of which were very 
distinctly marked by tufts and bunches of grass, limbs, and other floating 
matter which had been lodged and left in the forks and branches of trees, 
now fifteen or twenty feet above our heads. It was now the first day of 
July, and I felt the most intense interest as we approached and came to the 
point of confluence. I had, followed the Ohio, in all its sinuosities, a thou- 
sand miles. I had spent more than three months in its beautiful and va- 
ried valley ; and I had something of the attachment of an old friend for its 
noble volume, and did not well like to see it about to be lost in the mighty 
Mississippi. Broad and ample as it was, however, bringing in the whole 
congregated drain of the western slopes of the Alleghanies and the table 
lands of the Great Lakes, the contest was soon decided. The stream had, 
at that season, sunk down to its summer level, and exhibited a transparent 
blue volume. The Mississippi, on the contrary, \Vas swelled by the melt- 
ing snows of the Rocky Mountains, and was in its vernal flood. Coming 
in at rather an acute angle, it does not immediately arrest the former, but 
throws its waters along the Tennessee shores. It runs with prodigious 
velocity. Its waters are thick, turbid, and replete with mingled and float- 
ing masses of sand and other comminuted rock and floating veg^etation, 
trees, and rubbish. For miles the line of separation between the Ohio and 
Mississippi waters was visible by its colour ; but long before it reaches the . 
Iron Banks, the modern site of Memphis — the Father of Waters, as it 
is poetically, not literally, called — ^had prevailed, and held on its way to 
make new conquests of the St. Francis, the White, the Arkansas, and 
other noble streams. 

Our captain, although he had no lack of self-confidenc^l|id not seem to 
be in haste to grapple with this new foe, by plunging at once into the tur- 
bid stream, but determined to try it next morning. This left me, a good 
part of the day, in a position where there was not much to reward inquiry. 
I fished awhile from the boat's side, but was rewarded with nothing 
besides a gar, a kind of sword, or rather billed fish, which appears to be 
provided with this appetadage to stir up its food or prey from a muddy 
bottom. Its scales and skin are nearly as hard and compact as a shark's, 
and its flesh is equally valueless. It is at this point that the to^t^ci^Cj^a^ 
has since been located. There were, at ihe ^petVo^ Tcvetv>Cvyc\ftftL-i^^i^^s^ 
arks and fkt-hoats lying on the higher banks, "wViei^ Ocie^ \v^.^^>^^^'K^*^^' 
h high water. These now served as dweWinga, bxi^>s^ c^xxxa^ ^^'^ 
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their sides they formed rude groceries and provision stores. Whatever 
else, however, was to he seen at so low and nascent a point, the mosquito, 
as night came on, soon convinced us that he was the true magnate of those 
dominions. 

The next morning at an early hour our stout-hearted commander put 
his boatmen in motion, and turned his keel into the torrent ; but such was 
the velocity of the water, and its opacity and thick turbidness, that I 
thought we should have been precipitated down stream, and hurled against 
sunken logs. Those who have ascended this stream in the modern era 
of steamboats, know nothing of these difficulties. It seemed impossible to 
stem the current. A new mode of navigation, to me at least, was to be 
tried, and it was evidently one which the best practised and stoutest-hearted 
men by no means relished. These boats are furnished with a plank walk 
on each side, on which slats are nailed to give a foothold to the men. 
Each man has a pole of ash wood about 16 feet long, with a wooden knob 
at the head to rest against the shoulder, and a blunt point at the other end 
shod with iron. Planting these upon the bottom near shore, with their 
heads facing down stream, the men bend all their force upon them, pro- 
pelling the boat by their feet in the contrary direction. This is a very 
laborious and slow mode of ascent, wliich has now been entirely super- 
seded on the main rivers by the 'use of steam. 

Such is the fury and velocity of the current, that it threatens at every 
freshet to tear down and burst asunder its banks, and run lawless through 
the country. Often whole islands are swept away in a short time. We 
had an instance of this one night, when the island against which we were 
moored, began to tumble into the channel, threatening to overwhelm us by 
the falling earth and the recoil of the waves, and we got away to the main 
fihore with much effort, for night was set in, the current furious, and the 
shore to which we were going entirely unknown. To have struck a 
snnken log on such a traverse, under such circumstances, must have been 
fatal. We got at length upon a firm shore, where we moored and turned 
in at a late hour ; but a curious cause of ala(m again roused us. Some 
animal had m^b its appearance on the margin of the stream, not far below 
us, which in tne dimness of the night appeared to be a bear. All who 
had arms, got them, and there was quite a bustle and no little excitement 
among the cabin passengers. The most knowing pronounced it to be a 
white bear. It produced a snorting sound resembling it. It seemed furi- 
ous. Both white snd furious it certainly was, but after much delay, com- 
mendable caution, and no want of the display of pourage, it turned out to 
be a large wounded hog, which had been shot in the snout and head, and 
came to allay its fevered and festered flesh, by night, in the waters of the 
Af/AS'jss/ppj. 

To stem the current along this portion of the river required almost 
V^rhuman power. Olien not more than a few imI^ caa'V)^ loaA^ mth. 
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a hard day's exertions. We went the first day six miles, the second about 
the same distance, and the third eight miles, which brought us to the first 
cultivated land along a low district of the west shore, called the Tyewapety 
Bottom. There were six or eight small farms at this spot ; the land rich, 
and said to be quite well adapted for corn, flax, hemp, and tobacco. I ob- 
served here the papaw. The next day we ascended but three miles and 
stepped, the crew being found too weak to proceed. While moored to the 
bank, we were passed by several boats destined foi: St. Louis, which were 
loaded with pine boards and plank from Olean, on the sources of the Al- 
leghany. They told us that sixty dollars per thousand feet could be ob- 
tained for them. 

Additional men having been hired, we went forward the next day to a 
point which is called the Little Chain of Rocks, where, from sickness in 
some of the hands, another halt became necessary. It is at this point that 
the firm cherty clay, or diluvial soil of the Missouri shore, first presents 
itself on the banks of the river. This soil is of a sterile and mineral cha- 
racter. I noticed beneath the first elevated point of it, near the river's edge, 
a locality of white compact earth, which is called chalk, and is actually 
used as such by mechanics. On giving a specimen of it, after my return 
to New York in 1819, to Mr. John Griscom, he found it completely desti- 
tute of carbonic acid ; it appears to be a condition of alumine or nearly 
pure clay. Large masses of pudding-stone, disrupted from their original 
position, were seen lying along the shore at this locality, being similar in 
their character to that seen on approaching the mouth of the Ohio. 

We ascended the river this day ten miles, and the next five miles, whiih 
brought us to Cape Girardeau, at the estimated distance of fifty miles above 
the mouth of the Ohio. At this place I was received with attention by one 
of the principal residents, who, on learning that my object was to examine 
the natural history of the country, invited me to his house. In rambling 
the vicinity, they showed me a somewhat extra but dilapidated and 
deserted house, which had been built by one Loramee, a Spanish trader, 
who has left his name on one of the branches of the river St. Mary's of 
Indiana. This old fabric excited a strong interest in my mind as I walked 
through its open doors and deserted rooms, by a popular story, how true I 
know not, that the occupant had been both a rapacious and cruel man, 
•iding with the Indians in the hostilities against our western people ; and 
that he had, on one occasion, taken a female captive, and with his own 
hands cut off" her breasts. 

The journey from Cape Girardeau to St. Louis occupied nineteen days, 
and was fraught with scenes and incidents of interest, which I should de- 
tail with pleasure were it compatible with my limits. Indeed^ ever^ d3K«^% 
voyage along this varied and picturesque shoie pt^^^tvX.'^ c^^^cXa ^'^ ^^\s«c^ 
which both commended themselves to my tasie, «cl^ 'wV\c)dl \!tifc ^^"« "cw^ 
afasceat gave me full means to improve. T\i\a tav^^vxAoe «^^^ ^^jas^^N^s 
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of its geological structure and its mineralogical productions — ibemes wluc^ 
were then fresh ^nd new, but which have lost much of their attractions by 
the progress which natural science has made in the country during six 
^ud twenty years. To these topics it is the less necessary to revert, a^ 
they were embraced in the results of my tour, given in^ my " View of the 
Mines,^^ published in 1819. 

The article improperly called pumice, which floats down the Missouri 
during its floods, from the burning coal banks in the Black Hills, I firat 
pick^ up on the shore in the ascent above Cape Girardeau, and it gave 
joae an intimation that the waters had commenced falling. We came to, 
the same night, at a well known fountain, called the Moccasin Spring, a 
Qopious and fine spring pf crystal water, which issues from an elongated 
orifice in the limestone rock. 

While lying at the mouth of the river Obrazo, where we were detained 
on account of hands, several boats touched at the place, carrying emigrant? 
from Vermont and New York, whose destination was the most westerly 
settlements on the Missouri. At higher points in the ascent we encoun- 
tered emigrants from Maine, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, 
and Kentucky, which denotes the wide range of the spirit of migration at 
the era. The ends of the Union seemed to be brought together by this 
general movement towards the west. It was not uncommon to find rep- 
resentatives from a great number of the states in these accidental meetings j 
tl^ey were always of a social and highly friendly character, and the effect 
of such a systen;! of interconuuiwinication and residence, from districts widely 
separated, could not but be highly auspicious in promoting uniformity of 
V^iaiiners and opinions, and assimilating customs, dress, and language 
If Jong continued it must destroy provincialisms, and do much to annihilate 
local prej Ibices. 

Every one who has ascended this stream will recollect the. isolated clifij 
standing in its waters, called Grand Tower, with the corresponding de^ 
velopments of the coast on the contiguous shores, which tell the traveller 
plainly enough that here is the site of some ancient disruptive process in 
ih^ physical history of the valley. The current has an increased velocity 
in sweeping around this obstacle ; and we found, as the waters fell, that 
tjier^ were numerous eddies and strong jets or currents along this precipi- 
tous coast, which it required extra force to surmount We saw one day ei 
Qttcnber of pelicans standing on a sand bar. The wild turkey and quail 
were daily encountered on shore. 

Our approach to St. Genevieve was preceded by a sight of one of those 

characteristic features in all the early Freoch settlements in this quarter-— 

the great public field extending several miles, ^ve miles I think, along the 

banks of the river. St. Genevieve itself lies about a mile from the river, 

and js concealed by irreg-uJarities in the surface. It is a highly charae- 

ter^Uc antique French town, and remindfi one sXtoti^'Y ^^ ^ ^'^^ ^^ 
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manner of building of the provincial villages and towns of the parent 
country, as still existing. Three miles above this place we came to a noted 
point of crossing called the Little Rock Ferry ; a spot worthy of note at 
that time as the residence of a very aged Frenchman, called Le Breton, 
Statements which are believed to be true, made him 109 years old. From 
his own account he was at the seige of Bergen-op-zoom, in Flanders ; at 
the seige of Louisburg ; at the building of Fort Chartres, in Illinois ; and 
at Braddock's defeat After his discharge, he discovered those extensive 
lead mines in Washington county, about forty miles west of the river, 
which still bear his name. 

The coast between St. Genevieve and Herculaneum is almost one con- 
tinuous clijQT of precipitous rocks, which are broken through chiefly at the 
j>oints where rivers and streams discharge. Herculaneum itself is seated 
on one of these limited ar^as, hemmed in by clifis, which, in this case, 
were rendered still more picturesque by their elevated shot towers. I 
landed at this place about noon of my twenty-second day's ascent, and find- 
ing it a convenient avenue to the mine district, determined to leave my 
baggage at a hotel till my return from St. Louis, and pursue the rest of tlie 
journey to that place on foot. It was at this point that I was introduced to 
Mr. Austin, the elder, who warmly approved my plan of exploring the 
mines, and offered every facility in his power to further it. Mr. Austin 
was, he informed me at a subsequent stage of our acquaintance, a native 
of Connecticut. He had gone early into Virginia and settled at Richmondi 
where his eldest son was born, and afterwards removed to Wythe county. 
In 1778 he went into Upper Louisiana, enduring severe sufferings and 
the risk of life, in crossing the country by way of Vincennes to St. Louig, 
•vhere he was well received by the Spanish local governor. He obtsdned 
a grant of land in the present area of Washington county, the principal 
seat of the older mines. About the time I went to Missouri, or soon after 
it, he resolved to visit San Antonio, in Texas, with a view of introducing 
a colony of Americans into that quarter. This plan he carried into execu- 
tion, I think, in 1820, and returned with an ample grant ; but he did not 
live to carry its stipulations into effect, having died suddenly after his 
return, at the house of his daughter, Mrs. Bryant, at Hazel Run. 

Mr. Austin was a man of great zeal and fervour of imagination, and en- 
tered very warmly into all his plans and views, whatever they were. He 
was hospitable, frank, intelligent, and it is with feelings of unmixed plea- 
sure, that I revert to my acquaintance with him, no less than with his talented 
son, Stephen, and the excellent, benign, and lady-like Mrs. Austin, and 
other members of this intelligent &mily. 
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Herculaneum had nothing in common with its sombre Italian proto- 
type, which has been dug out of dust and ashes in modern times, but its 
name. Instead of buried palaces and ruins of a luxurious age of marble, 
bronze and silver, most of the houses were built of squared oak logs, and 
had bulky old fashioned chimneys, built outside with a kind of castelated 
air, as they are seen in the old French and Dutch settlements in Canada, 
and along the vallies of the Hudson and Mohawk. The arts of painting 
and gilding' and cornices, had not yet extended their empire here. Mr. 
Austin's residence, was the only exception to this remark, I remember. 
The Courts of Justice were content to hold their sessions in one of tho 
oaken timber buildings named ; the county jail had a marvellous re- 
semblance to an ample smoke-house, and my kind host, Ellis, who was a na- 
' tive of South Carolina, was content to serve up substantial and good cheet 
in articles, not exhumed from a city buried in volcanic ashes, but in plain 
fabrics of Stafibrdshire and BlrminghanL In addition to the host-like and 
agreeable resort, which travellers unexpectedly found at his hands, in a 
mansion whose exterior gave no such signs, he presided over the depart- 
ment of a public ferry, established at this place, across the wild and fluc- 
tuating Mississippi; and had he kept note book, he could have given, 
account of many a one, from other lands, with golden hopes of the far 
west, whom he had safely conducted, against the most adverse floods, to 
the Missouri shore. I found a few old books at his house, which showed 
that there had been readers in his £nnily, and which helped to while 
away moments, which every traveller will find on his hands. 

I have intimated that there was nothing in the way of the antique, in 
Herculaneum, but its name. To this I might add, that there was no ex- 
ception, unless it be found in the impressions of objects, in the structure 
of the rocks, in this quarter, denoting a prior age of existence. I was 
shown an impression, in the surface of a block of limestone, quarried here, 
which was thought to resemble a man's foot. It did not appear to me to 
bear this similitude, hut waa rather to be referred to some organic extinct 
^rma, wbicli are not yet wall understood. 
Haying passed a couple of days hfere, I set oul eaA^ onfe mowiVck^^ 
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on foot, for St Louis, accompanied by two young men from Pennsylraniai 
with whom I had become acquainted on prior parts of my route. They 
had come iVith an adventure of merchandize from the waters of tha 
Yioughagany, and were desirous of seeing the (then) capitol of the Terri- 
tory. Nothing untoward occurred, until we reached and crossed the 
river Merrimack, where night overtook us, and set in with intense dark* 
ness^ just as we reached the opposite shore. There was but one house in 
the vicinity ; and not distant more than a mile, but such was the intensity 
of the darkness, owing to clouds and a gathering storm, that we lost the 
road, wandered in the woods for some hours, during which the rain com- 
menced, and were at length directed to the house we sought, by the faint 
and occasional tinkling of a cow belL 

We travelled the next morning twelve miles, to breakfast at the antique 
looking village of Carondalet The route lies over an elevated tract of 
uplands, eligibly situated on the right bank of the Mississippi, in which 
a growth of wild prairie grass and iSowers, filled up the broad spaces be> 
tween the trees. There was no habitation visible on the route — a stand* 
ing spring under a ledge of rocks, about half way, was the only spot 
where we could get a drop of water to allay our thirst — ^for it was a hot 
August day. We encountered several deer, and from the frequent occur- 
rence of their tracks, deemed such an occurrence to be common. It is on 
this elevated and airy tract, that the site of Jefferson Barracks, has since 
been judiciously established by the government. 

Beyond Carondalet, the country has the appearance of a grown-np 
heath. It is a bushy uninviting tract, without mature forest trees. The 
most interesting feature we saw, consisted of a number of regular depres* 
sions, or cup-shaped concavities in the soil, caused by the passage of 
springs over a clay basis, upon which there is deposited a heavy diluvial 
stratum of sand, mixed earth and pebbles. Within about three miles of the 
city, this heathy and desolate tract began to assume a cultivated character ; 
dwelUngs and gardens soon succeeded, and we found ourselves, by almdt 
imperceptible grades, introduced into the city, which we reached about 
four o'clock m the aflernooh. On entering its ancient Spanish barriers^ 
yie noticed one of the old stone towers, or defences, which constituted a 
pait of the enclosure. This town, I afterwards learned, had been regu« 
larly w^ed and fortified, during the possession of the country by the 
Spanish crown. As soon as I had taken lodgings, I called on R. Pettir 
bone Esq., a friend formerly of Vernon, in western N. Y. who had estab- 
lished himself in this central city of the west, in the practice of the law; 
he was not in, at the moment, but his family received me with cordiality. 
He returned my visit in the evening, and insisted on m^ ta3iM3k% xss^ ^ss«| 
quarters at his house. The time diatlsi^^Ql \wet^^waa ^«^^j!«^ n^ ^' 
most prominent object which the town, asA V» nWvk&i ^x^»«o^s^ ^^ 
t»m a Mraoger, auch as the private mnaeam ol iflto^ato^^^'^^**^ 
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^ntammg many articles oi rich and valual>l6 Indian costume ; Ih6 large 
natural mounds above the city, and the character of the tctok formatioa 
along the shores of the river, which was said to have had the impressions 
of human feet, on its original surface. The latter I did not see till the 
summer of 1621, when the block of stone containing them was examined 
in Mr. Happ's garden, at Harmony, on the Wabash. 

My inclinations having led me, at this time, to visit the extensive lead 
mines, southwest of this city, on the Waters of the Merrimack, I lost no 
time in retracing my way to Herculaneum, by descending the Miisiss^pi 

When I was prepared to descend the river, the two gentlemen who 
had been my travelling companions, on the journey up, had completed 
the business of their adventure, and ofiered me a seat, in a small boat, 
irnder their control. It was late in the afternoon of the day that this 
arrangement was proposed, and it was dusk before we embarked ; but it 
was thoi^ht the village of Cahokia, some five or six miles below, could 
bd reached in good .season. A humid and misty atmosphere rendered the 
night quite dark, and we soon found ourselves afloat on the broad current 
of the stream, without knowing oiir position, for it was too intensely dark 
to descry the outlines of either shore. Being in a light open boat, we 
were not only in some peril, from running foul of drifting trees, but it 
became disagreeably cold. On putting in for the Illinois shore, a low 
sandy bar, or shoal was made, but one of my companions who had landed 
came running back with an account of a bear and her cub, which caused 
us to push oa about a mile further, where we passed the night, without 
beds or fire. Daylight disclosed to us the fact that we had passed Caho- 
kia ; we then crossed over to the Missouri shore, and having taken break* 
fast at Carondalet, continued the voyage, without any further misadven- 
ture, and reached Herculaneum at noon. 

I lost no time in preparing to visit the mines, and having made arrange- 
ments for my baggage to follow, set out on foot for PotosL The first day 
I|)roceeded eighteen miles, and reached Steeples, at the head of the 
Zwoshau, or Joachim river, at an early hour. The day was excessively 
hot, and the road lay for the greater part of the distance, over a ridge of 
l^nd, which afforded no water, and very little shelter ^om the sun's rayS. 
I met not a solitary individual on the route, and with the exception of the 
small swift footed lizard, common to the way side, and a single wild turkey, 
jQDtbing in the animal kingdom. The anders of the deer frequently seen 
above the grass, denoted it however to abound in that animal. I was con- 
strained while passing this dry tract, to allay my thirst at a pool, in a rut, 
not,. however, without having disconcerted a wild turk^, which had come 
c^f^?endy for the same purpose. 

{*^ext day I crossed the valley of Grand or Big river, as it is commonly 

called^ 4iid at the distance of twelve miles frokn the Joachim, I entered the 

^9^i»V ^f^gi9f^f.Sbibholetbf''^iba fendal seal, to to s^, 0f the) ttil*d 
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^ John Smith T." of whose singularities rumour had already apprized me» 
Here was a novel scene. Carts passing with loads of ore — smelting fur- 
naces, and fixtures, and the half-hunter, half-farmer costumes of the group 
of men who were congregated about the principal store, told me very 
plainly, that I was. now in the mining region. Lead digging and dia* 
covering, and the singular hap-hazards of men who had suddenly got rich 
by finding rich beds of ore, and suddenly got poor by some folly or extra* 
vagance, gave a strong colouring to the whole tone of conversation at this 
spot, which was carried on neither in the mildest or most unobtrusive way : 
quite a vocabulary of new technical words burst upon me, of which it was 
necessary to get the correct import. I had before heard of the pretty 
term, '< mineral blossom," as Aie local name for radiated quartz, but here 
were tiff (sulphate of barytes), glass-tiff (calcareous spar), " mineral sign," 
and a dozen other words, to be found in no books. At the head of these 
new terms stood the popular word "mineral," which invariably meant 
galena, £ind nothing else. To hunt mineral, to dig mineral, and to smelt 
mineral, were so many operations connected with the reduction of the 
ores of galena. 

I soon found the group of men about the village store, was a company : 
of militia, and that I was in the midst of what New Yorkers call a " train- 
ing," which explained the hunter aspect I had noticed. They were 
armed with rifies, and dressed in their every day leather or cotton hunting 
shirts. The officers were not distinguished from the men, either because 
swords were not easily procured, or more probably, because they did not - 
wish to appear with so inefficient and useless an arm. " Food for powder," 
was the first term that occurred to me on^^rst surveying this group of men, . 
but nothing could have been more inapposite ; for although like " lean- 
Jack's" men, they had but little skill in standing in a right line, never ■ 
were men better skilled for personal combat, — from the specimens given, I 
believe there was hardly a man present, who could not drive a bullet into 
the size of a dollar at a hundred yards. No man was better skilled in this 
art, either with rifie or pistol, than the Don of the village, the said John 
Smith T., or his brother, called " the Major," neither of whom travelled, 
or eat, or slept, as I afterwards witnessed, without their arms. JDuring 
my subsequent rambles in the mine country, I have sat at the same table, 
slept in the same room, and enjoyed the conversation of one or the other, 
and can say, that their extraordinary habit of going fully armed, was 
united in both with courteous manners, honourable sentiments, and high 
chivalric notions of personal independence ; and I had occasion to notice, 
that it was none but their personal enemies, or opponents in business, that 
dealt in vituperation against them. John Smith T. was doubtless a man 
of singular and capricious humours, and a most fiery spirit, when'aroused; 
of which scores of anecdotes are afloat He was at vatiaxvc^ -sN^sJa.^w^^'c^ 

of his most conspicuous neighbours, and, i£ \ift ^i^YAwjUft^ \.o >is^\M«i.^ 

3 
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the forest, it will be perfectly just to add, th^t mo9t of the. leaser aniipah. 
fltbod' hi fear of him. 

My stop here had consulted some tune, but thinking I could still reach 
JHSne a Bwrtoriy I pushed on, but had only proceeded a couple of milef 
when I was hastily compelled to seek shelter from an impending shower. 
As it was late, and the storm continued, I retiiained at a farm house, at 
Old Mmes during the night. They gare me a supper of rich fresh, 
xnilk and fine com bread. In the morning, a walk of three miles brought 
me to Potosi, where I took lodgings at Mr. Ficklin's, proprietor of the 
principal inn of the place. Mr. F. was a native of Kentucky, a mian of 
open frank manners, and most kind benevolent feelings, who had seen 
much of frontier life; had lived a number of years in Missouri, and now 
at a rather advanced period of life, possessed a fund of local knowledge 
and experience, the communication of which rendered the time I spent at 
his house both profitable and pleasing. 

I reached Potosi on the second of August The next day was the day 
of the county election*, which brought together the princi|ml miners and 
agricultural gentlemen of the region, and gave me a favourable oppor- 
tunity of forming acquaintance, and making known the object of my visit 
I was patticularly indebted to the civilities of Stephen F. Austin, Esq. 
for these introductions. During my stay in the country he interested 
hhnself in my success, omitted no opportunity of furthering my views, and 
extending my acquaintance with the geological features and resources of 
the country. He offered me an apartment in the old family mansion of 
lyirham Hall, for the reception and accumulation of my collections. 
Mr. Bates and sons, Mr. Jones and sons, Mr. Perry and brothers; Mr. 
Elliot, Mr. Brickey, Mr. Honey and others, seconded these civilities. In- 
deed the friendly and obliging disposition I uniformly met with, ftom the 
inhabitants of the mines, and the mine country generally, is indelibly im- 
pressed on my memory. 

I was now at the capital of the mines, and in a position most fevour- 
able for obtaining true information of their character and value. 
Three months devoted to this object left scarcely a nook of the country 
which I had not either personally explored, or obtained authentic 
information of I found forty-five principal mines, or mineral diggirigs 
as some of them are called, within a circumference of less than forty 
miles. Potosi, and its vicinity yielded annually about three millions 
of pounds of lead, and furnished employment to the estimated num- 
ber, of eleven to twelve hundred hands. The business was however de- 
pressed, like almost every other branch of domestic arts or industry,, 
after the peace of 1814, owing to the great influx and low prices of 

* About 70 votes were polled in the t6wn of PotosL Mr. Aastio, the yainiger» WM 
jvtaned }aj the comity to the TerritoriBl LegidBtiire. 



iMPeign pitodnett, ttid dw giNidntl derangement ot cnrrency and creik 
Prepared ore, delivered at the fUraaicea, was worth two dollars per cwi\ 
paid chiefly ra merchandiltti Figletd sold at frar doUam, at th)» nunes ; 
and hat half a dollar higher on the banks of ^e Mississippi^ nod was 
quoted at seven dollars in the= Atlantic cities. Jadged frotn these dati^ 
there appeared no adequate cause for the alteg^ depressioki ; ht in addi- 
tion to thiei ordinary Aeithiuifs profit, in the disp6sition of his stock to the 
operaitife miner or digger of oris, a pA)fit of one cent and a half per pound 
vms ie% over and above the cost 6f transportation to an eastern market ; 
besides, die dififei^nce in exchange, between the south' western and eastern 
cities. And it was evident, from a view of the whole subject, that the 
business could not only be profitably pursued, with economical arrange* 
ments, but that the public domain, upon which most of the mines are 
seated, might be madie to yield a revenue to the treasury, at least equal td 
the amount of this article required for the national consumption, over the 
expanses, the superintendence and management Besides which, there 
was great room for improved and economical modes of mining; and there 
was hardly one of the manipuktions, from the making of a common drill 
or pick, to the erection of a' smelting furnace, which did not admit of sain* 
tary changes for the better. The recovery of the mere waste lead, in its 
sublimated form, around the open log furnaces of the country, promised to 
add a valuable kem to the profit of the business. The most wasteful, hurried, 
and slovenly of all systems is pursued in exploring and raising the ore, by 
which the TOriace of the country is riddled with pit holes, in the mom 
random' maimer '; the loose and scattered deposits in the soil hastily gathered 
up, and the real lead and veins of metal left, in very many cases, untouched] 
Thousands of squaro acres of land were thus partially rifled of their 
riches, and spoiled, and condemned, without being exhausted; By having 
no scientific knowledge of mincmi veins ftnd geological structurOj as prae* 
tically adopted in Europe, all rule in the process of mining and raising 
the ore had degenerated rato mete guess work, and thouaands of dolbrt 
had been wasted, in some places, where the application of some of the 
plainest mining principles, would not have warranted the removal of a 
shovel full of earth. In short, there vras here observed, a blending of the 
miner and farmer character. Almost every fanner was a miner. Plan- 
ters who had' slaves; employed them part of the year in mining ; and 
every' miner, to some extent was a farmer. Because the ore found in the 
clay beds did not oeeiir in east and v^st, or north and south lines, or ita 
rules of deposition had not iMn determined by careful observation, all 
success in the exf^oiation was supposed to be the result of chance. And 
whoever surveys the mineral' counties of Missouri, will be ready to cottr 
elude, thM more labour has beferi thrown away in the helter-skelter sys- 
tem of digginf^i thaK \m ev^r sipplied to well directed or provable 
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mining. Had an absolute monarch called for this Tast amount of labouf 
£rom his people to build some monument, he would h&ye been declared 
the greatest tyrant Indeed, I know of no instance in America, of the 
misapplication of so great an amount of free labdur— -labour cheerfully 
hestowed, and thrown away without a regret For the losers in mining, 
like the adventurers in a lottery, have no one to blame but themselves. 

It appeared to me that a statement of the actual condition of the mines, 
would be received with attention at Washington, and that a system for the 
better management of them could not but be approved, were it properly 
brought forward. I determined to make the attempt It did not, how* 
ever, appear to me, that nature had limited the deposits of ore to one spe- 
cies, or to so limited an area, and I sought means to extend my personal 
examinations farther west and south. To bring this about, and to collect ' 
the necessary information to base statements on, in a manner correspondent 
to- my wishes, required time, and a systematic mode of recording facts. 

To this object, in connexion with the natural history of the country, I 
devoted the remainder of the year, and a peat of the following year. I 
soon £)und, after reaching the mines, that I had many coadjutors in the 
business of collecting specimens, in the common miners, some of whom 
were in the habit of laying aside for me, any thing they found, in- their 
pits and leads, which assumed a new or curious character. Inquiries and 
applications relative to the mineralogy and structure of the country were 
made, verbally and by letter, from many quarters. I established my resi- 
dence at Potosi, but made excursions, from time to time, in various direc- 
tions. Some of these excursions were fruitful of incidents, which would 
be worth recording, did the cursory character of these reminiscences per- 
mit it On one occasion, I killed a horse by swimming him across the 
Joachim river, at its mouth, whilst he was warm and foaming from a hard 
day's ride. He was put in the stable and attended, but died the next day, 
as was supposed, from this sudden transition. There was scarcely 
a mine or digging in the country, for forty miles around, which I did not 
pe'rsonally examine; and few persons, who had given attention to the 
subject, from whom I did not derive some species of information. 

The general hospitality and frankness of the inhabitants of the mine 
country could not but make a favourable impression on a stranger. The 
custom of riding on horseback, in a region which affords great facilities 
for it, makes every one a horseman and a woodsman, and has generated 
something of the cavalier air and manners. But nothing impressed me 
more, in this connexion, than the gaJlant manner, which 1 observed here, 
of putting a lady on horseback. . She stands &cing you, with the bridle 
in her right hand, and gives you her left She then places one of her feet 
in your lefi hand, which you stoop to receive, when, by a simultaneous 
exerticm and spring, she is vaulted backwards into the saddle. Whether 
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this be a transmitted Spanish custom, I know not, but I have not observed 
it in the French, or American settlements west of the Alleghanies. 

The earthquakes of 1812, which were so disastrous in South America, 
are known to have propagated themselves towards the north, and they ex- 
erted some striking effects in the lower part of the valley of the Missis- 
sippi, sending down into the channel of the latter, large areas of deluvial 
earth, as was instanced, in a remarkable manner, at New Madrid. Por- 
tions of the forest, back of this town, sunk, and gave place to lakes and 
lagoons. These effects were also witnessed, though in a milder form, in 
the more solid formations of the mine country. Soon afler reaching 
Potosi, I visited the Mineral Fork, a tributary of the Merrimack, where 
some of these effects had been witnessed. I descended into the pit and 
crevices of the Old Mines, These mines were explored in the metallifer- 
ous rock. Every thing had an old and ruinous look, for they had been 
abandoned. Large quantities of the ore had been formerly raised at this 
mine, which was pursued into a deep fissure of the limestone rock. I de- 
scended into this fissure, and found among the rubbish and vein stones, 
large elongated and orbicular masses of calc spar, the outer surfaces of 
which bore strong marks of geological abrasion. They broke into rhombs 
very transparent, and of a honey-yellow colour. Mr. Elliot, the intelli- 
gent proprietor of this mine, represented the indications of ore to have been 
flattering, although every thing was now at a stand. Masses of isulphuret 
of zinc, in the form of blende, were noticed at this locality. Mr. Elliot 
invited me to dine, and he filled up the time with interesting local remin- 
iscences. He stated, among other facts, that a copious spring,' at these 
min^s, dried up during the remarkable earthquakes of 1812. These 
earthquakes appear to have discharged their shocks in the direction of the 
stratification from the southwest to the northeast, but they spent their force 
west of the Mississippi. Their chief violence was at Natchitoches and 
New Madrid, at the latter of which they destroyed an immense area of 
alluvial land. Their effects in the Ohio valley, lying exactly in the direc- 
tion of their action, were slight. A Mr. Watkins, of Cincinnati, accom- 
panied me on this examination, and rode back with me to Potosi. 

On the 9th of August, I had dined with Samuel Perry, Esq., at Mine 
a Burton, one of the principal inhabitants of the county, and was passing 
the evening at Mr. Austin's, when Mr. and Mrs. Perry came suddenly in. 
They had hardly taken seats, when a rabble of persons with bells and 
horns surrounded, the house, and kept up a tumult that would have done 
honor to one of the wildest festivals of St. Nicholas, headed by Brom Bones 
himself. This, we were told, was a Chlraviri. And what is a Chiravirif 
I am not deep enough read in French local customs to give a satisfactory 
answer, but the custom is said to be one that the populace may indulge Itv.^ 
whenever a marriage has taken place in the^vvVVa^^^^NVv^Saxi^^^xv ^-xs^^ 
accordance with theif opinions of Us pTopiietY . 1 vr^a^V^ >X5\^ \\v<£\^«c^.^\ 
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ibnnod of Mr. Perry's recent marrioge, end should judge, noieover, Aat 
he had exercised both taste a»d judgment in his sdection of a partner. 
The nffiiir of the Chiravirl is said to have been got up by scHne spiteful 
persons. 

Towards the middle of the month {I2tchf) I set out, accompanied by Mr. 
James B. Austin, on horseback, for Herculaneum, by the way of Hazel 
Run, a route displaying a more southerly section of the mine country than 
I had before seen. A ride on horseback over the mine hills, offers one 
.of the most delightful prospects of picturesque sylvan beauty that can be 
well conceiyed of. The hills are, with a few exceptions, not precipitous 
enough to make the ride irksome. They rise in long and gentle swells, 
r^embling those of the sea, in which the vessel is, by an easy motion, al- 
ternately at the top of liquid hills, or in the bottom of liquid vales. From 
these hills the prospect extends over a surface of heath-grass and prairie 
jQowers, with an open growth of oaks, giving the whole country rather 
the aspect of a park than a vnldemess. Occasionally a ridge of pine 
intervenes, and wherever there is a brook, the waters present the trans- 
parency of rock crystal. Sometimes a range of red clay hillocks, put* 
ting up rank shrubs and vines of species which were utdcnoton brforej 
indicates an abandoned digging or mine. Farms and farm houses were 
then few ] and every traveller we met on horseback, had more or less the 
bearing of a country cavalier, with a £ne horse, good equipments, per- 
haps holsters and pistols, sometimes a rifle, and always something of a 
n^iiitary air, betokening manliness and independence. Wherever we 
stppped, and whoever we met on the way, there was evinced a courteous 
and hospitable disposition. 

We did not leave Potosi till afternoon. It was a hot August day, and it 
was dusk before we entered the deep shady valley of Big River. Some 
delay arose in waiting for the ferryman to put us across the river, and it 
was nine o'clock in the evening when we reached Mr. Bryant's, at Hazel 
Run, where we were cordially received. Our host would not let us leave 
hjis house, next morning, till after breakfast. We rode to McCormick's, 
on the Flatten, to dinner, and reached Herculaneum beware sunset. The 
djistance by this route from Potosi is forty-five miles, and the road, with 
the exception of a couple of miles, presented a wholly new section of the 
country. 

The Mississippi was now low, displaying large portions x)i its margin, 
and exhibiting heavy deposits of mud and slime, which broke into cakes, 
lu^.they dried in the sun. I know not whether these exhalations affected 
me, but I experienced a temporary iUness £01^ a lew days during this visit. 
I recollect that we had, during this timfi^ some severe and diienehing sain 
storms, with vivid apd copious lightning, and heavy peiding thunder. 
These drenching and rapid showers ccmveit the brcN^ and rills (^ the 
m/ae country io perfect torrentSi and this expLuns one cause of «h* y^ ' ' 



lug aWay «iid ^ll5ring of roads and streets, bo remarkable on thiB wiul 
fcankof the Mis^ssipfn. My illness induced me to give up retumnt j oh 
horseback ; and I set out, on the 18tli of the month, in a dearborn, accemci- 
|»nied by Mrs. Austin. On descending the long hill, near Donne's, be- 
y<md the Joachim, the evening was so daric that I became sensible I mu9t 
liave got out of the road. I drove with the more care a few moments, 
and stopped. Requesting Mm. Austin to hold the reins, I jumped oni 
'tod ^xptored tlie ground. I found myself in an abandoned, badly gulliei 
back, which wouki have soon capsized the wagon ; but leading the horse 
hy the bridle, I slowly regained my position in the dir^t rood and got 
down the hiU, and reached the house without further accident Nextday^ 
we drove into Potosi by four o'clock in the afternoon. This was my 
eecond visit, and 1 now accepted a room and quarters for my coUectioii) 
at their old homestead called Durham Hall. 

From this period till the middle of September, I pursued with unre- 
mitting assiduity, the enquiry in hand, and by that time had made a cabi- 
net collection, illustrating fully the mineralogy, and, to some extent, the geo- 
logical structure of the country. I erected a small chemical furnace fat 
assays. Some of the clays of the country were found to stand a higk 
lieat, and by tempering them with pulverized granite, consisting largely 
of feldspar, I obtained crucibles that answered every purpose. Some of 
the specimens of lead, treated in the dry way, yielded from 75 to 82 per 

Accident threw in my way, on the 25th oi August, a £ict which iedto 
tiie discovery of a primitive tract, on the southern borders of the mine 
country, the true geological relation of which to die surrounding second^ 
aiy formations, formed at the outset rather a puzzle. I rode out on horse- 
tmck on that day, with Mr. Stq)hen F. Austin, to Miller's, on the Mineral 
Fork, to observe a locality of manganese, and saw lying, near his mills^ 
dome large masses of red syenitic granite, which appeared to have been 
freshly blasted. He remarked that they were obtained on Ae St. Francia, 
and were found to be the best material at hand for millstones. On exami- 
fiation, the rock consisted almost exclusively of red Mdspar and quartse. 
A little hornblende was present, but scarcely a trace of mica. This 
Species of Syenitic granite, large portions of which, viewed in the fields 
are complete isyenite, and all of which is very barren of crystals, I hava 
since found on the upper Mississippi, and throughout the northwestern 
regions above the secondary latiliudes. The hint, however, was not bst 
I took the iirst opportunity to visit the sources of the St. Francis : having 
obtained letters to a gentleman in that vicinity, I set out on horseback 
for that region, taking a stout pair of saddle-bags, to hold my collection^. 
I passed through Murphy's and Cook's settlements, which are, at the 
present time, the central parts of St. Francis comtA^. Wxua a\o»l!lLo>\fe 
afforded some new facts in its mineralogica\ teatoic^* \^t?^ %«?« ^^^^ "«* 
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syenitei in place, on Blackford's Fork. The westernmost limito of tl]& 
ancient mine extends to within a mile or two of this primitive formatioik 
The red clay formation extends to the granitic elevations, and conceals 
their junction with the newer rock. The nearest of the carboniferous 
series, in place, is on the banks of Rock Creek, at some miles' distance. 
It is there the crystalline sandstone. How far this primitive district of 
the St. Francis extends, has not been determined. The St. Francis and 
Grand rivers, both have their sources in it. It is probable the Ozaw Fork 
of the Merrimack comes from its western borders. Not less than twenty 
or thirty miles can be assigned for its north and south limits. The Iron 
mountain of Bellvieu is within it. The vicinity of the pass called the 
Narrows, appears to have been the locality of former volcanic action. A 
scene of ruder disruption, marked by the vast accumculation of broken 
rock, it would be difficult to find. Indeed the whole tract is one of high 
geological, as well as scenic interest. Had the observer of this scene 
been suddenly dropped down into one of the wildest, broken, primitive 
tracts of New England, or the north east angle of New York, he could 
not have found a field of higher physical attractions. Trap and green- 
stone constitute prominent tracts, and exist in the condition of dykes in 
the syenite, or feldspathique granite. I sought in vain for mica in the 
form of distinct plates. Some of the greenstone is handsomely porpho- 
rytic, and embraces green crystals of feldspar. Portions of this rock are 
sprinkled with masses of bright sulphuret of iron. Indeed iron in several 
of its forms abounds. By far the largest portion of it is in the shape of ' 
the micaceous oxyde. I searched, without success, for the irridescea 
specular variety, or Elba ore. In returning from this trip, I found Wolf 
river greatly swollen by rains, and had to swim it at much hazard, with 
my saddle-bags heavily laden with the results of my examination. It was 
dark when I reached the opposite bank : wet and tired I pushed for the 
only house in sight As I came to it the doors stood open, the fences 
were down, a perfect air of desolation reigned around. There was no 
living being found ; and the masses of yawning darkness exhibited by 
the untenanted roozns, seemed a fit residence for the genius of romance. 
Neither my horse nor myself were, however, in a temper or plight for an 
adventure of this kind, and the poor beast seemed as well pleased as I 
was, to push forward from so cheerless a spot. Four miles' riding through 
an untenanted forest, and a dark and blind road, brought us to a Mr. 
Murphy's, the sponsor of Murphy's s^ement 
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i;n the'Ozark mountains. 
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PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 

Very little^ it is conceived, is necessary to enable the reader to determine 
the writer's position on the extreme south western frontiers, in the year 
1818. He had spent the summer of that year in traversing the mine dis- 
trict, which extends along the right bank of the Mississippi, between the 
mouth of the Maromeg and the diluvial cliffs south of Cape Girardeau, 
extending west and south westward to the sources of the St. Francis. In 
these mineralogical rambles, which were pursued sometimes on foot, and 
sometimes on horseback, or wheels, he made acquaintance with many 
estimable men, amongst whom he may name the Austins, father and son, 
the late Col. Ashley, John Rice Jones, Esq., and many others who are 
still living, by all whom, his object in visiting the country was cordially 
approved and encouraged, at all times. He also became acquainted with 
practical miners, and persons of enterprize who were not only familiar 
with the settled frontiers, but who had occasionally penetrated beyond 
them, into the broad expanse of highlands, now geographically known 
under the term of, the Ozark Chain. Geologically considered, the mine 
country is but the eastern flanks of this chain, which extends flush to the 
banks of the Mississippi, and has its terminus in that elevated range of 
mural cliffs, which form so striking and often picturesque a display, be- 
tween St. Genevieve and St. Louis. There was, at the time, a general 
apprehension felt and expressed, by hunters and others who had pene- 
trated those wilds in quest of deer and buffalo, or of saltpetre-earth in the 
limestone caves, of the predatory tribe of theOsages, — a people who had for 
years enjoyed the bad reputation of being thieves and plunderers. All 
concurred, however, in the interesting character of the country extending 
in a general course, south-westwardly, from the junction of the Missouri 
with the Mississippi. He felt an ardent desire to penetrate this terra 
incognita. He could not learn that any exploratory journey had been 
made towards the Rocky Mountains, since the well known expeditions of 
Lewis and Clark, up the Missouri, and of Lieut. Pike^^.cxQ!S&^3ckfe\i5g^^t. 
region of the Arkansas, to Sante Fe and C\i\\i\xa2ax»L. '^x^j^^k^^^'^ 
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subsequently published an account of a trip to Council Bluffs.* But rici* 
tber of these routes crossed the wide and mountanious tracts referred to, or 
gave any definite information respecting them. Viewed on the map, these 
routes formed ^he general exterior outlines, but they le& the interior filling 
up to be supplied,— or, if supplied at all, it was too often with such irague 
phrases as these-*— ^' Here ^re salt moulitains." " The »■ is supposed to 
take its rise here." " Volcanic hills," and so forth. The geology of the 
country furnished no indications whatever oif the probability of the latter 
remark. The kind of pseudo-pumice found floating down the Missouri, 
in high water, had been stated by Lewis and Clarke, to have a far more 
remote, and local -origin. The description of rock isak, in mountain mass, 
had long been numbered by popular belief, among the fanciful creations 
of an exciting political era ; and together with western volcanoes, had 
settled down among those antiquarian rumours, which hold up, as their 
prime item, the existence of the living mammoth ^* beyond the big lakes." 

If the writer of the notes and journal which furnish these sketches, 
was not svirayed by any particular theories of this jtiature, yet was he not 
free from the expectation of finding abundant materials, in the natural pro- 
ductions and scenery and incidents of the journey, to reward him amply for 
Its perils. He had received from hunters several objects of the minerological 
and geological collection which he made, while living at Potosi, and Mine a 
"Bv/rton: from these wild borders, and, without pretending to estimate the 
force of each particular object which made up the sum of his motives, he 
r,esolved to organize an expedition, with all the means he could muster, 
iBind explore the region. The Austins, who had treated him with marked 
kindness and attention, from the hour of his first landing in Missouri, 
were then preparing to make their first movement into Texas, and held 
out to him a fine theatre for enterprise^* but it was one not suited to his 
particular means or taste. He recoiled from the subtlety of the Spanish 
character ; and is free to confess, that he deemed it a far more attractive 
liatitude for the zea maize and the cotton plant, than for those pur^suits 
which led him to prefer the more rugged eminences of the Ozarks. 
iThey, in the end, founded a republic, and he only made an adventurous 
jpumiey. 

Having thus recalled the era and the motive of the following sketches, 
t^epurport of these remarks is accomplished. 

IStew tork, 1844. 

^ 'fhcf tJnUed^^tetf gtyvfenunent, the mry next year, 181^, sent oat Col Long to the 
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CHAPTER I. 

Things to 1>6 thought of before plunging into the woode-Xompoation -of the puty^ Md 
zeasons why it was not more numerous — First night's encampQient-*-FreliniinaiaM 
-wSleep in a deserted Indian lodge — A smgular variety <^ the Fox Squirrel->— The 
Pack Horse escapes — Cross the elevation called the Pinery — Reach the outskirts of 
the settlements in the valley of the Fourche A'Courtois. 

Whoever would venture into the wildemess, should provide himfi^ 
with such articles of personal comfort or safety, as habits, forecast, or -the 
particular object of pursuit or observation, require. Every one will think 
of arms and ammunition, but there are other things required to make life 
pleasant, or even tolerable in the woods. This, prior excursions had 
already taught me, but the lesson was r^eated by those of greater expe- 
rience. There were two persons who had agreed to go with tne, and 
stick by me, to the end, — ^the one a native of Massachussets, and the other, 
of Connecticut, both like myself, new in the field, and unacqtiaiilt^d wMi 
life in the woods. What they lacked in this art, they more than made tip, 
I thought, in intelligence, enterprise and resource. The name of the fittt 
was Brigham. ' The other, I shall allude to, under the name of Eiiobitti. 
fiome three or four other persons, natives of the region, had consented to 
go as hunters, or adventurers into a new field for emigration, but it so 
happened, that when all was ready — when every objection to the tour had 
been obviated, and every want supplied, and when my two eastern friends 
came on to the ground, these persons ail quietly, and with an easy flow of 
reasons, backed out. In fact, my friend Brigham, was also obliged io 
relinquish the journey, after he had reached the point of rendezvous, i e. 
Potosi. A residence on the American bottom, in Illinois, the prior sum- 
mer, had exposed him to the malaria of that otherwise attractive agricul- 
tural area, and an intermittent fever, which he had thus contracted, forbade 
his venturing beyond the settlements. So that when the appointed day 
arrived, Enobitti and myself and my good landlord, Ficklin — a warm 
hearted Kentuckian, who had been a hunter and border spy in his yottth, 
were all the persons I could number, and the latter, only went a short dis- 
tance, out of the goodness of his heart, and love of forest adventure, to set 
us, as it were, on the way, and initiate us into some necessary forest arts. 
It was a bright balmy day ,^— the 6th of November, 1818. The leiaves were 
rapidly felling from the trees, and strewed the road a"nd made a musfcttl 
Tusrtling among the branches, as we passed the summits of the mine hffl*, 
which separated the valley of Mine i Burton from the next Jtdjoittihg 
stream. The air had just enough of the aitltumn freshness in it, to tnafce 
it iiiipiriiig ; and ^e W^ked foiWSltd, Vrtfti x\i^ iavJcXt^ \LtfeM^vj«s. ^Vs^^Jcw 
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and hope. As we passed through forests where the hickory abounded, 
the fox and grey squirrel were frequently seen preparing their winter's 
stores, and gave additional animation to the scene. It was early in the 
afternoon when we came into the valley of Bates' Creek — it was indeed 
but a few miles from our starting point, where our kind Mentor told us, it 
was best to encamp ; for,, in the first place, it was the only spot where we 
could obtain water for a long distance, and secondly, and more important 
than all, it was necessary that we should re-arrange the load of our pack- 
horse, take a lesson in the art of encamping, and make some other prepa- 
rations which were proper, before we plunged outright into the wilderness. 
This was excellent advice, and proper not only to novices, but even to the 
initiated in the woodsman's art. It is always an object, to make, by this 
initiatory movement, what is technically called a start 

1 had purchased at Potosi, a horse — a low priced animal, rather old and 
bony, to carry our blankets, some light cooking utensils and a few other 
articles of necessity, and some provisions. He bore the not very appro- 
priate name of "Butcher," whether from a former owner, or how acquired 
I know not, but he was not of a sanguinary temper, or at least, the only 
fighting propensity he ever evinced was to get back to Potosi, as quick as 
possible, for he ran off* the very first night, and frequently, till we got quite 
far west, repeated the attempt. The poor beast seemed to know, instinc- 
tively, that he was going away from the land of corn fodder, and would 
have to sustain himself by picking up his meals out of sere-grass, oflen in 
stony places, or in some dense and vine-bound cane bottom, where his hind 
legs would often be bound fast by the green briar, while he reached for- 
ward in vain, to bite off a green leaf 

Here we took the first lesson in duly hobbling a horse — a very neces- 
sary lesson: for if not hobbled, he will stray away, and cause great deten- 
tion in the morning, and if not well hobbled he will injre his legs. . We 
found, near the banks of the stream, a deserted Indian lodge, which ap- 
peared susceptible, by a little effort, of affording us a very comfortable 
night's lodging, and would furthermore, should it rain, prove an effectual 
shelter. This arrangement we immediately set about : the horse wsls un- 
packed, his burden stowed in the lodge, the horse hobbled and belled, and 
a fire lit. While my companion arranged the details of the camp, and 
prepared to boil a cup of tea, I took my gun, and, with but little ado, shot 
anumber of fine fox and grey squirrels — ^beingthe first fruits of our exertions 
in the chace. Among them, there was one of decidedly mongrel species. 
If not, the variety was peculiar. He had a grey body, and a red foxy 
tail, with the beUy, nose, and tips of the ears black, thus uniting charac- 
terestics of three varieties. One or two of these were added to our supper, 
which we made with great satisfaction, and in due time spread out our 
blankets, and slept soundly till day break. 
^ On sallying out, I found the horse was gpne, and set out in pursuit of 
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him. Although his fore feet were tethered, so that he must lift up both 
together, he made his way back, in this jumping manner, to his former 
owner's door, in the villagie of Mine h Burton. He had not, however, 
kept the path, all the way, and losing his track afler he got on the herbage, 
my ear caught the sound of a bell tar to the lefl, which I took to be his, 
and followed. I pursued the sound of this bell, which was only heard 
now and then, till afler crossing hill and dale, without deviation from the 
line of sound, I came out at a farm yard, four miles below Potosi ; where 
I found the bell to be attached to the neck of a stately penned ox. The 
owner, (who knew me and the circumstance of my having set out on the 
expedition,) told me, that Butcher had reached the mines, and been sent 
back, by a son of his former owner, to my camp. I had nothing left, but 
to retrace my way to the same spot, where I found the fugitive, and sat 
down to a breakfast of tea, bread, ham and squirrel. The whole morning 
had been lost by this misadventure. It was ten o'clock before we got the 
animal packed and set forward. 

Our second day's journey yielded but little to remark. We travelled 
diligently along a rough mountainous path, across a sterile tract called the 
Pinery. This tract is valuaMe only for its pine timber. It has neither 
farming land: nor mineral wealth. Not a habitation of any kind was 
passed. We saw neither bird nor animal. The silence of desolation, 
seemed to accompany us. It was a positive relief to the uniform sterility 
of the soil, and monotony of the prospect, to see at length, a valley before 
us. It was a branch of the Maromeg, or Merrimack, which is called by 
its original French term of Fov/rche a Courtois, We had travelled a dis- 
tance of fourteen miles over these flinty eminences. The first signs of 
human habitation appeared in the form of enclosed fields. The sun sunk 
below the hills, as we entered this valley, and we soon had the glimpse of 
a dwelling. Some woodcock flew up as we hastened forward, and we 
were not long in waiting for our formal announcement in the loud and 
long continued barking of dogs. It required the stem commands of their 
master, before they slunk back and became quiet. It was a small log 
tenement of the usual construction on the frontiers, and aflbrded us the 
usual hospitality and ready accommodation. They gave us warm cakes 
of com bread, and fine rich milk. We spread our blankets before an 
evening's fire, and enjoyed a good night's rest. Butcher here,^ think, 
had his. last meal of com, and made no attempt to return. With the 
earliest streaks of day light, we re-adjusted his pack, and again set 
forward. 
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CHAPTER II. 



BMtdi ft-hiintei% cabi» on- the tfntakirts of the wfldem oflo iH e %pMB to acco mpoB y 

tt»M4.diter the Oaark Hilli— Evcoimter an enoampment <tf the Delaware Indans-^ 

dharaeter of tb^ pouxitry— Its alp^e air, and the parity of its waters^^-Ascend to 

. the Bource of the Merrimack — ^Reach a game country — ^Deserted by the hmiter and 

ffHide, and abandoned, to mdividQal ezertioos m these arts. 

£vEKT j(ttnt kbotir, which piroeeedflK on the theory, that each peTson ea« 
gaged in it is to- render some personal seffice, miist) in order that it maji 
go on pleasantly and succeed wellj haVe^a definite order, or mle of prcH 
gresil ; and this is as requisite in a journey in^ the wilderness as any wheref 
el^ Our rule wasr to lead the pack horse, and to take the compass and 
guide ahead, alternately, day by day. It was thought) I had the best art 
in striking and making a fire, and when we hailed for the nightj dways did 
diis, while my companion procured water and put it in a way to boil for 
tea. We carried tea, as being lighter and more easy to make than cofieei; 
Ih this way we divided, as equally as possible, die daily routine of duties^ 
and went on pleasantly. We had' now reached the last settlement on th^ 
ffdntier, and after a couple of hours' walk, from our last place of lodging, 
we reached the last house, on the outer verge of the wildislniess. It wotf 
a ^mall, newly erected log hut, occupied by a hunter of the name of Ro« 
berts, and distant about 20 miles from, and south-west of Pdteisi Our ap« 
I^roach here wias also heralded by dogs; Had we been wolves or pan* 
thers, creeping upon the premises at midnight, they could not havd 
performed their duty more noisily. Truly this was a very primitive 
dwelling, and as recent in its structure as it was primitiviK Large fallen 
trees lay about, just as the axeman had felled them, and partly consumed 
by fire. The efiect of this partial burning had been oiily t6 render these 
huge trunks black and hideous. One of them lay in fhmt of the cottage; 
txL other places were to be seen deer skins stretched to dry ; and 
deers' feet and antlers lay here and there; There was not a foot of 
land in cultivation. It was quite evident ift' first sigh^ that we had 
reached the dwelling of a border hunter, and not a ti&er of the ground. 
fitit the Wner was absent, as we learned from his wife, a i^rie, shrewd: 
dark-skinned little woman, drest in buckskin, who issued" from the door 
before We reached it, and welcomed us by the term* of " Strangers.** Al 
though this is a western term, which supplies the place of the word 
''friend," in other sections of the union, and she herself seemed to be 
thoroughly a native of these latitudes, no Yankee could have been 
more inquisitive, in one particular department of enquiry, namely the de- 
partment relative to the chace. She inquired our object — the course and 
distance we proposed to travel, and the geneml arrangements of horse- 



gear, equipage, dtc. She told u$ of the dttoger of atoountering the 
Oioges, and scnmaized ou? armA. Soch an e»isiiBatien wocdd ikideedy 
for its thoroughiiees, have put a- lad to hiB trump», who had come 
prepared for his fost quarter's eioamiiiation at a country academy. She 
told us, con amorej that her husband would be beck soon, — as soon indeed 
as we could get our break&st^ and that he would be glad to accompany 
us^ as^t as Ashley's Gave, or perhaps &r&«r. This was an opportunity 
not to be slighted. We agreed- to wait, and prepare our morning's 
meal, to which she contributed some well baked com cakes. By this 
time, and before indeed we had been long there, Roberts came in. It is 
said that a hunter's life is a life of feasting or fasting. It appeared to be 
one of the latter seasons, with him. He had been out to scour the 
precincts, for a meat breakfast, but came home empty handed. He was 
desirous to go out in the direction we were steering, which he represented 
lo abound in game, but feared to venture far alone, on account of the ras- 
cally Osages. He did not fear the Delawares, who were near by. 
He readily accepted our offer to accompany us as hunter. Roberts, like 
his forest help-mate, was clothed in deer skin. He was a rather chunkyi 
stout, middle sized man, with a ruddy &ce, cunning features, and a 
br%ht unsteady eye. Such a fellow's final destination woxdd not be 8 
very equivocal matter, were he a resident of the broad neighbourhood of 
Sing Sing, or '< sweet Auburn:" but here, he was a man that mighty 
perhaps, be trusted on an occasion like this, and we, at any rate, were glad to 
have his services on the terms stipulated. Even while we were talk- 
ing he began to clean his rifie, and adjust his leathern accoutrements : he 
then put several large cakes of corn bread in a sack, and in a very 
short time he brought a stout little horse out of a log pen, which 
served for a bam ; and clapping an old saddle on his back and mounting 
Inm, with his rifle in one hand, said, <^ I am ready," and led off. We 
now had a guide, as well as a hunter, and threw this burden wholly 
on him. Our course lay up a long ridge of hard bound clay and chert 
soil, in the direction of the sources of the Marameg, or, as it is now uni- 
versally called and written, Merrimack. After travelling about four 
miles we suddenly descended from an acclivity into a grassy, woodless 
valley, with a brisk clear stream winding through it, and several lodges 
of Indians planted on its borders. This, our guide told us, was the Ozaw 
Fork of the Merrimack, (in modem geographical parlance Ozark.) And 
here we found the descendants and remainder of that once powerful 
tribe of whom William Penn purchased the site of Philadelphia, and 
whose ancient dominion extended; at the earliest certain historical era, 
along the banks the Lennapihittuck, or Delaware river. Two of them 
were at home, it being a season of the year, and time of day^ when the 
men are out hunting. Judging from peculiarity of features, manners and 
dress, it would aeem to be impossible that an^ i^^^^)b$sv)^&^\A;:^^^^ 
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mained ao long in contact with or juxtaposition to the European races, 
and changed so little^ in all that constitutes national and personal identity. 
Roberts looked with no very friendly eye upon these ancient lords of the 
forest, the whole sum of his philosophy and philanthropy being measured 
by the very tangible circle of prairie and forests, which narrowed his own 
hunting grounds. They were even then, deemed to have been injudici- 
ously located, by intelligent persons in the west, and have long since re- 
moved to a permanent location, out of the corporate limits of the States 
and Territories, at the junction of the river Konga with the Missouri. 1 
should have been pleased to have lengthened our short halt, but the word 
seemed with him and Enobitti to be '^ onward," and onward we pushed. 
We were now fairly in the Ozark chain — a wide and almost illimitable 
. tract, of which it may be said, that the vallies only are susceptible of fu- 
ture cultivation. The intervening ridges and mountains are nearly desti- 
tute of forest, often perfectly so, and in almost all cases, sterile, and unfit 
for the plougL It is probable sheep might be raised on some of these 
eminences, which possess a sufficiency of soil to permit the grasses to be 
sown. Geologically, it has a basis of limestones, resting on saQdstones. 
UnfortuuEitely for its agricultural character, the surface has been co- 
vered with a foreign diluvium of red clay filled with chips of horstone, chert 
and broken quartz, which make the soil hard and compact. Its trees are 
few and stunted ; its grass coarse. In looking for the origin of such a soil, 
it seems probable to have resulted from broken down slates and sbists on the 
upper Missouri and below the range of the Rocky Mountains, in which 
these broken and imbedded substances originally constituted veins. It is 
only in the vallies, and occasional plaius, that a richer and more carbo- 
naceous soil has accumulated. The purest springs, however, gush out of 
its hills ; its atmosphere is fine and healthful, and it constitutes a theatre 
of Alpine attmctione, which will probably render it, in future .years, the 
resort of shepherds, lovers of mountain scenery, and valetudinarians. 
There is another remark to be made of the highland tracts of the Ozark 
range. They look, in their natural state, more sterile than they actually 
are, from the effects of autumnal fires. These fires, continued for ages by 
the natives, to clear the ground for hunting, have had the effect not only 
to curtail and destroy large ^vegetation, but all the carbonaceous particles of 
the top soil have been burned, leaving the surface in the autumn, rough, 
red, dry and hard. When a plough comes to be put into such a surface, 
it throws up quite a different soil ; and the effects of light, and the sun's 
heat are oflen found, as I have noticed in other parts of the west, to pro- 
duce a dark and comparatively rich soil. 

We occupied the entire day in ascending and crossing the ridge of 
land, which divides the little valley of the Oza from that of the Merrimack. 
When getting near the latter, the soil exhibit^ traces of what appeared 
to be iron ore, but somewhat peculiar in its character, and of dark hue^ 



i^cadkuty of blidhs and c(dotur«d oxide €)f;iimga3ie8e--rlyp3g.:iBiBflUBdeeiJn3Aie 
i'>^i4 s&il. rTfae ladiani traU.iwhiohfWe weiepurefuing led cu:ro8s ^tim ival- 
iiiej. .We folded; th<9[rirer cm foot . :NQ;eiicampmeiit8!of Indians urire 
;)f;lcHiiBd^:n6r. any Yery.iecdnt1tmoesr.of thcask.; and we /begem iothink'afcat 
:>:;tiie acoountsiof Osage deiaedalidnaiaQd plnndesmgy must be rather eamg- 
t jgerated, Tbe> xivev pours its ; transparcint mountain- waters >over a wide 
r- bedof pebbl«ei:and small bdulders,.and^iat.th}a^Beason^ offered but< little kn- 
; ^pediment to the horses or lOurselvelEr -■ in crossing it The sun^ was i^tting 
\ - low^fby' 'thei time- we leachedi Iheropposite sidei of the '^-^valiey, > and we «n- 
. ijsampedtm its.bordersy a mile or twa«b(»u Here we took due ^asne^f 
riour hpsses, preparedtmri-ciYtoing's meal, talked over :the day^s lidhrien- 
i :iqi£Sy enjoyed onrselTOS siitmg. Irisfore ioior camp. fijre,^wilh, the . w^' ^wMe 
. lomtion before.usiand aibund, and ^en/Sank lo ai^nmnd repose '>im mr 
bipaUete. 

' ^Novides.'dn the^woodsman'soar^tand. raw ia Idie: bnsmess -bf traiwlMttg, 
ioour aleepjwasilsounder andisnore death4ikey than, that iof Bob^rts. < 'Mis 
f.^e-ibadrfihown. a resdesmess- durmg^ihenilernoon^ndve^niag. oiWe 
'VWere nqwin agame coimtary^^thei deer. and elk began to be firequ^sitly 
.dseen, and iifehfiir fresh 'trackssaoiossroaripsith^idcnoted^itheif hbiuidaiiifte. 
''Dumg^the<night. they ventured about our eamp^^oes toi disturb :!ibe<edrs 
: of thei weary, hunter^ i-and indeed, my own. : He - got up: and I found btkh 
iiiiovses.xnissing. i Biitoh^s jnemoky^of ^Mine-^ ij^uteu' com fodder -•hnd 
r.nBot:de«6il^d'hiavand jie'toek diehunteifahoEse akaig.>with Idm. '■■'■ I^inq^ 
ivup, >andv.aGo<Mnapani0d<Jum^ in^^eiT pursuit ^They* wiereiibolhoyartden 
about three miles back on the track,: mak!ing!.aU.poiasdidetfi^)eedhoKi«v«M, 
that their tethered fore legs would permit We conducted them back, 
without disturbing my companion, and he then went out with his rifle, 
and quickly brought in a fine fat doe, for our breakfast. Each one cut 
fine pieces of steaks, and roasted for himself We ate it with a little salt, 
and the remainder of the hunter's com cakes, and finished the repast, with 
a pint cup each, of Enobitti's best tea. This turned out to be a JiruUe 
meal with our Fourche a Courtois man, Roberts: for the rascal, a few 
hours afterwards, deserted us, and went back. Had he given any intima- 
tion of dissatisfaction, or a desire to return, we should have been in a 
measure prepared for it. It is probable his fears of the then prevalent bug- 
bear of those frontiersmen, the Osages, were greater than our own. It is 
also probable, that he had no other idea whatever, in leaving the Fourche ^ 
Courtois, than to avail himself of our protection till he could get into a 
region where he could shoot deer enough in a single moming to load 
down his horse, with the choicest pieces, and lead him home. This the 
event, at least, rendered probable ; and the fellow not only deserted us 
meanly, but he carried ofl* my best new hunting knife, with scabbard and 

belt—a loss not easily repaired in such a place. 

4^ 
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Tg cloak his plan, he 8^ out with us in the monihi^: it had rained a little, 
during the latter pai^ of the night, and was lowering and dark all the 
morning. After travelling ahout ten miles, we left the Osage trail, which 
began to b^ar too far north-west, and struck through the woods in a south 
course, with the view of reaching Ashley's Cave on one of the head 
streams of the river currents. Soon after leaving this trail, Roberts, who 
was in advance on our left, about half a mile, fired at, and killed, a deer, 
and immediately re-loaded, pursued and fired again ; telling us to continue 
on our course, as he, being on horseback, could easily overtake us. We 
neither heard nor saw more of him. Night overtook us near the banks of 
a small lake, or rather a series of little lakes or ponds, communicating 
with each other, where we encamped. After despatching our supper, and 
adjusting, in talk, the day's rather eventful incidents, and the morrow's plan 
0f march, we committed ourselves to rest, but had not sunk into forgetful- 
ness, when a pack of wolves set up their howl in our vicinity. We had 
•been told that these animals will not approach near a fire, and are not t^i 
be dreaded in a country where deer abound. They follow the track of 
the hunter, to share such part of the carcass as he leaves, and it is their 
nature to herd together and run down this animal as their natural prey. We 
slept well, but it is worthy of notice, that on awaking about day break, the 
bowling of the wolves was still heard, and at about the same distance. 
They had probably sTerenaded us all night Our fire was nearly out; 
we felt some chilliness, and determined to rekindle it, and prepare our 
breakfast before setting forward. It was now certain, that Roberts was 
gone. Luckily he had not carried off our compass, for thtU would have 
been au accident fatal to the enterprise. 



CHAPTER III. 



A deeper Tiew of the Ozark Chain. Pass along the flanks of the highlands whkli 
send out the sources of the Black, Eleven points, Currents and Spring rivers. Reach 
a romantic glen of caves. Birds and animals seen. Saltpetre earth ; stalactHes. 
Cross the alpine summit of the western Ozarks. Source of the Gasconde river 
Accident in fording the Little Osage river. — Encamp oh one of its tributaries. 

It was found, as we began to bestir ourselves for wood to light our fire 
that we had reposed not fer from a bevy of wild ducks, wHb had sought 
the grassy edge of the lake during the night, and with the first alarm be- 
took themselves to flight With not so ready a mode of locomotion, we 
followed their example, in due time, and also their course, which was 
south. At the distance of a coiiple of miles, we crossed a small stream, 
running south-east, which we judged to be the outlet of the small lakes 
referred to, and which is, probably the source of Black River, or the 
Eleven points. Our course led us in an opposite direction, and we soon 
found ourselves approaching the sterile hills which bound the romantic 
valley of the currents. There had been some traces of wheels, on the 
softer soil, which had been driven in this direction towards the saltpetre 
caves, but we completely lost them, as we came to and ascended these arid - 
and rugged steeps. Some of these steeps rose into dizzy and romantic 
cliffs, surmounted with pines. We wound our way cautiously amongst 
them, to find some gorge and depression, through which we might enter die 
valley. For ourselves we should not have been so choice of a path, but 
we had a pack horse to lead, and should he be precipitated into a gulf, we 
must bid adieu to our camp equipage. Our arms and a single blanket, 
would be all we could carry. At length this summit was reached. The 
view was enchanting. A winding wooded valley, with its clear bright 
river, stretched along at the base of the summit. Rich masses of foliage, 
hung over the clear stream, and were reflected in its pellucid current, with a 
double beauty. The autumnal frost, which had rifled th<^\iv^^c)3ys5XN&.\»iMk 
of their clothing, appeared to have passed. ov«t \)[i^&^^«^N ^RdvxA.^^^^ss^ 
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with but little effect, and this effect, was only to highten the interest of the 
scene, by imparting to portions of its foliage, the liveliest orange and crim- 
son tints. And this was rendered doubly attractive by the contrast. Be- 
hind us lay the bleak and barren hills, over which we had struggled, 
without a shade, or a brook, or even the simplest representative of the ani- 
mal creation. For it is a truth, that during the heat of the day, both birds 
and quadrupeds betake themselves to the secluded shades of the streams 
and vallies. From these they sally out, into the plains, in quest of food 
at early dawn, and again just before night fall. All the rest of the day, 
the plains and highlands have assumed the silence of desolation. Even- 
ing began to approach as we cautiously picked our way down the clifis, 
and the first thing we did, t)n -'fetching ih^'-stream was to take a hearty 
drink of its crystal treasure, and let our horse do the same. The next ob- 
,1 ject was to seek a fording place — which was effected' v^itbout difficulty. 
>.Da mcmntiijig the southern bank, waagain found the: trail, lost in the 
.^.iQ(Mriiing,.La&d pursued it with alacrity. It was my torn this ^day to be in 
i'*fldvance, as guide, but the temptation of small game, as-we went ittp the 
Tralley," drew me aside,' while Enobitti proceeded to select a suitiahle spot 
for the night's encampment It was d^rk when I rejoined him, with my 
.squirrel and pigeon hunt. He had confined himself closely to the 
tiail. . It soon led him out of the valley, up a long brushy ridge, and then 
through an open elevated pine grove, which terminated abriaptly in a per- 
pendicular precipice. Separated from this, at some eight hundred yards 
"distance, stood a counter precipice of limestone rock, fretted out, into pin- 
nacles and massy walls, with dark openings, which gave the whole the 
res^emblance of architectural ruins. The stream that ran between these 
clifis, was small, and it lay so deep and well embrowned in the shades of 
evening, that it presented vividly from this elevation, a wavi^ig bright line 
on a dark surface. Into this deep dark terrific, glen the path led, and here 
we lit our fire, hastily constructed. a bush camp, and betook ourselves, 
_ 'i&ti due ablutions in the little stream, to a night's repose. The sky be- 
'tome rapidly overcast,. before we had finished onir meal, and a night of 
' intense darkness, threatening- a tempest, set in. As we sat by 6ur fire, its 
glare upon huge beetling points of overhanging rocks, gave the scene a 
wild and picturesque cast ; and we anticipated returning daylight with an 
' anxious wish to know and see our exact locality. By the restless tramp- 
' ing of our horse, ai;id the tinkling of his bell, we knew that he had found 
^but indifferent picking. 

"^ Daylight fulfilled the predictions of the evening. We had rain. It 

'tiso revealed our position in this narrow, and romantic glen. A high wall 

> 'of rocks, encompassed us on either hand, but they were not such as would 

~lutve resulted in a volcanic country from a valley fissure. Narrow and 

de^p as the glen was, it was at once apparent, that it was a valley of de* 

undation^ and had owed its existence to the wasting effects of the trifling 
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Bti^aBi. within it, carrying away, particle by particle, the matter looaenedr: 
by:rains and frosts, and mechanical attrition. Theclifisare exclusivelyT: 
caka];eaasi,: and. piled np, mason like) in horizontal layers. One of tl^-:^ 
mostiitrikin^ pictureswhich they presented, was found in thd great nutt^.t 
bei^size and variety of caves,: which opened into this calcareous formation.v 
Thes& caves are. of .. all sizes, some of them very large) and . not a few of -^ 
them;3ituated at elevatiens abQve 4h0 ;flooi of the gl^n^^which forbade laorr . 

cess. : 
One of-our first pljects,:after:examiBiQg the neighbourhood^ was to re^.- 

mo(ve our baggage and location: :Up the glen^ into one of . these : caves^-,- 
wb^ at:lihq.di9ta9q(8:of aboi^t a miloj promised us an effectual shelter ficoat: 
the inclemency of the storm. ThiS'done^.w^d^rmined here to WBit:foif ii 
set|ded;wealiher,rUQid explore^ the::}^eaincts. By far -the most' prcHninent 
o1}i^t,.eiq^g.^fl c»cTer9i3^:.wait;thet onei linto- which we ^hf4lthii$i.j&niQ«r^;: 
moDklus^ ^XW K)ttrselve&i. : • It ha4 evidently ^bean^ visited : b^ore, : by peo^ • 
sooft..ia,fieftrQb;:of :aakpete« ,earth.= , Effl«rescenoe3 -of nitric earthy wcmv 
abi^ndamt.in ita:$66ui;ea) and Uiis: sal^ \i/saa;al80 present in masses of reddishv.' 
dilvivifyi earth).;vyihiGhrlay in several places. .'• The mouthK^this cave pre^ 
sei>ta4.a 3^6 kregulac.arO): of which the. ez&eme. height, wa^probahtijrr:. 
th]rt;y.feet|:apd;the.ba9Q ;line ninety. Th^iflooCrof this orifice occurs^ ^at.;:: 
an elevata^m ([^about ibirty feat above the. istrean^ And this size i& held; foT: i • 
about ttWO:h^94redfeet;,,when,it expanda into a lofty dome,: some eighty.or : : 
niiu^^ feet: hig]ljt>;and perhaps, three ^hundredin diameter^ Inits central a 
fin^ sprMig :pf water. issues irom ,tharoGik« .From: ithi^:-: dome: several paart. 
sa^^'leadf^r^i.^ftiS^ntj^ectiQnfiM . 

One .of th^s^rOpens.into the/glenij a^ aninaceessible.point, justrbelow. 
A^fiidiQri^oa. back nearly at right angles f with .'tb9>imouth^ putting out: 
sm^esF^pasaages j of not^ much: importance) howevai^ in its progress. So 
spleadid and noble an entranee gfiye rus the highest hopes of finding it but 
the vestibule of a natu]^(}abyrinth } but the aresulft disappointed us. These 
ample :dim^si(^^ .soon- contract^ and' after : following the main or south ■ 
passage about five^ hundred yards, we found our. further: entrance baned) 
by gDQjEupsea.of fall^ -rQck, at :the i foot of which. ,a small stream, trickled 
through the broken fragments, and found its way to the mouth. Have we 
good reason- to attribute. to this small sU'eam, a power sufficient to be re- 
garded as the efii^ctivqag^t in carrying away the calcareous rockj so as 
to havi^iiiSi a-:loug;periQd. produced the orifice ^. Whence then, it may be 
asked) the.. sm^efiB of compact reddish clay and . pebble diluvium, which : 
exwt? : These 3eem rather to denote that these caves were open orifices,' 
during the .period of oceanic action, upon the sur&ce of the Ozarks, and . ' 
thi^.a mass of waters, surcharged with such:materials, flowed into pre- 
existing caverns. This diluvium is, in truth, of the same era aj the wide . 
spread stream of like kind, which has been deposited over the metalliferous . 
region of Mis90uri If these, however, be c^qb^xa Iqt ^Kitti^^f»^^s»^(*)^ - 
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we had lit upon another inquiry, very prominent on our minds in 
making this exploration, namely, whether there were any wild beasts 
sheltered in its fissures. Satisfied that we were safe on this score, we re* 
traced our footsteps to our fire, and sallied out to idsit other caves. Most 
of these were at such heights as prevented access to them. In one in- 
stance, a tree had &llen against the face of the clifiT,- in such a manner, 
that by climbing it to its forks, and taking one of the latter, the opening 
might be reached. Putting a small mineral hammer in my pocket, I as- 
cended this tree, and found the cave accessible. It yielded some wax- 
yellow and white translucent stalactites, and also very delicate white crys- 
tals of nitre. The dimensions of this cave were small, and but little 
higher than to enable a man to stand upright. 

In each of the caves of this glen which I entered, during a halt of 
several days in this vicinity, I looked closely about for fossil bones, but 
without success in any instance. The only article of this kind observed 
was the recent leg and foot bones and vertebra of the bos musarius, 
which appeared to be an inhabitant of the uppermost fissures in these cal- 
careous ciifis, but I never saw the living species, although I ranged along 
their summits and bases, with my gun and hammer, at various hours. 
Some of the compact lime stone in the bed of the creek exhibited a striped 
and jaspery texture. The wood-duck and the duck and mallard some- 
times frequented this secluded stream, and it was a common resort for the 
vdld turkey, at a certain hour in the evening. This bird seemed at such 
times to come in thirsty, from its ranges in quest of acorns on the up- 
lands, and its sole object appeared to be to drink. Sitting in the mouth 
of our cave, we often had- a fine opportunity to see flocks of these noisy 
^nd fine birds flying down from the cliffs, and perching on the trees below 
US; If they came to roost, as well as to slack their thirst, a supposition 
probable, this was an ill-timed movement, so long as we inhabited the glen, 
for they only escaped the claw and talons of one enemy, to fall before the 
fire-lock of the other. This bird, indeed, proved our best resource on the 
journey, for we travelled with too much noise and want of precaution 
generally, to kill the deer and elk, which, however, were abundant on the 
highland plains. ' 

We passed three days at the Glen Cave, during which there were se- 
veral rains ; it stormed one entire day, and we employed the time of this 
confinement, in preparing for the more intricate and unknown, parts of 
our journey. Hitherto we had pursued for the most of the way, a trail, 
and were cheered on our way, by sometimes observing traces of human 
labour. But, from this point we were to plunge into a perfect wilderness, 
without a trace or track. We had before us, that portion of the Ozark 
range, which separates to the right and left, the waters of the Missouri 
from those of the Mississippi. It was supposed, from the best reports, that 
hjrhMiDgaouth-wesdf across thes^ eminences, we should strike the valley 
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of the White River, which interposed itself between our position there : 
and the Arkansas. To enter upon this tract, with our compass only as a 
guide, and with the certainty of finding no nutritious grass for our horsOi 
required that we should lighten and curtail our baggage as much as po»> 
sible, and put aU our effects into the most compact and portable faroL 
And having done this, and the weather proving settled, we £ollowed a 
short distance up the Qlen of Caves ; but finding it to lead too directly 
west, we soon left it and mounted the hills which line its southern border. 
A number of latter valleys, covered with thick brushj made this a labour 
by no means slight. The sur&oe was rough ; vegetation sere and dry, 
and every thicket which spread before us, presented an obstacle which was 
to be overcome. We could have penetrated many of these, which the 
horse could not be forced through. Such parts of our clothing as did not 
consist of buckskin, paid frequent tribute to these brambles. At length 
we got clear of these spurs, and entered on a high waving taUe land where 
travelling became comparatively easy. The first view of this vista of. . 
nigh land pIain^ was magnificent It was covered with moderate simd 
sere grass and dry seed pods, which rustled as we passed. There waa 
scarcely an object deserving the name of a tree, except, now and then, a 
solitary trunk of a dead^pine, or oak, which had been scathed by light- 
ning. The bleached skull of the buffalo, was sometimes met, and proved 
that this animal had once Existed here. Rarely we passed a stunted oak; 
sometimes a cluster of saplings crowned the summit of a sloping hill ; the 
deer often bounded before us ; we sometimes disturbed the hare from its 
sheltering bush, or put to flight the quail or the prairie hen. There was 
no prominent feature for the eye to rest upon. The unvaried prospect 
produced satiety. We felt in a peculiar manner the solitariness of the 
wilderness. We travelled silently and diligently. It was a dry and thirsty 
barren. From morning till sun set we did not encounter a drop of water. 
This became the absorbing object Hill after hill, and vale after vale 
were patiently seanned, and diligently footed, without bringing the ex* 
pected boon. At length we came, without the expectation of it, to a small 
running stream in the plain, where we gladly encamped. There was 
also some grass which preserved a greenish hue, and which enabled our 
horse also to recruit himself. 

^arly the next morning we repacked him, and continued our course, 
travelling due west south-west. At the distance of five or six miles, we 
reached the banks of a clear stream of twenty feet wide, running over a ' 
bed of pebbles and small secondary boulders. I'his stream ran towards 
the nort^ west, and gave us the first intimation we had, that we had 
crossed the summit and were on the off drain of the Missouri. We sup- 
posed it to be the source of the Gasconade, or at furthest some eastern tri- 
butary of the Little Osage. 

A few hours travelling brought ui^ to the bduVa ^1 «skKliGi«tita»8ssk ^ 
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nmdlr lax)g«r>'8i2a'aiid' depth^'btil nmniiig in the Mttne direction. Thiai - 
stieam/tve finmdidt di£calt to crdst^^uid spent Beveral hcurfr in heftpingf - 
pte>nef'6t(me^iaaid'tK)imeKsd<ig:them=with:dr^ of treee, ^hieh hadj 

besBicarried.iloivn^b^ floods. ^Itiiad a rapid and dee]^ eurrent, on eiieli- 
sidfifif whick waiBia^ widespac^- of^ sbdlow Water and 'rolled boulders of' 
limeand>iiBand 'fiton^i Wis euocecided in driting the horte saibiy over.- 
Eiibbittiiiled theiiivAy^oniouv fraii^bridge^ork, hiit disturbed the last link 
of.iit=ashe:jattipeddJ9^o&^ the south bank,' sotiiat'it iumedimder ihy tread ' 
anii(Mt:kne in;-' There was no kind of dafig^dt' in Ihefhll ns it was in the -' 
shaAbwipart-rflhe stream) bu^putting outmy'hands to break the fdl, it so 
haippenjedi&at my whole weight Tested on my'gtfii^ which wat supported'' 
oml^otslolrres^'i&eiiefy on its >butt' and: muzzle ;* the'efiect was to wrench the 
baKseL'f I gav^ir a counter ^♦ifetidh'WB soonns we'^csampedj- but! nierer' ' 
aMtisfatdsrcoiiMplflKM fuU <^nfid^isiEimil.^ We had not gone^ over tfareb-' 
onicfiff na^-heiyoKA 'this-'river^ when %<& came to &e4)ankd of 'ia thkd ' 
8tr^nl^^runniilg^' west, 'but' alse^ Sweeping 6fP Mew,- toWsids -the noith- 
wM^i'^ Tbk: ^i«affi[^ was^^ Hanalley* IhMi the 'fotmtfe' • and opikysad ^ne^ dii^' 
fic«ilt||r inv&iUing'ie' ' •Ba^^ing doiiethib WeYoSewed if-up ashbrt distaBce,-'-' 
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CtIA!»TER IV. 

Heaisay mforaiation of the hunters turns outialse— We alter our coui8eir-A h^^ ; 
hunt— An aocident — Anot&er rencontre with bears-— Stiike the source of the Gfrei^r., 
North Fork of White River— Journey down this valley — Its character and productions - 
— ^A igreai Sj^rii^^-SndfddtttB of the route-^Padk horse foils' down a precipice-— Kungeii , 
in tbe tiyei>^A oa¥8lli-^-08Ag^od^6»-i-A liui^t's' hirt. 

It ^xmsxasffft maniifest, from ouy ' crodtittg tbe last two 'breams, that Wd ' ' \ 
wewgom'gl»o&Tnorth-^hat we Were in fk<A 'in Ae valley of the Miih'' 
souriptoper ; and tbat the informi^on; ol^tained of the buhteis t>ti the soured '"'' 
of thefiferritxiack, wasnot to be implicitly relied bn. It is not probable tbat' 
one of the persons who ga^e this inibrinieitidn had ever been here. It was 
a region they were kept cmt of by the fear 6f the Osageiii^ as our oWh ex- '^ 
penaapce in ther-case of Roberta denoted. Willing to test it further, how^' ' 
eyer,#B followed down the last naiiied- stream a few miles, m the hbjj^ie of 
its ttmsing' south or sotith-westj but it went 'off in another direction. We 
then'came to a halt, and after consulting together, 'Peered ' our -course due ' ' 
«>utfti80iith-west, thus tarying our general course from the caves. This" ' 
canied lis up a long range of wooded highlands. The forest here as- '' 
sumcdi a handsome growth. We passed through a track of the over-cup 
oak^ interspersed with hickory, and had reached the summit of an elevated 
wooded ridge, when just as we gained the highest point, we discovered 
four bears on a large oak, in the valley before us. Three of the number 
were probably cubs, and with their dam, they were regaling themselves 
on the ripe acorns without observing us. We had sought no Opportunities 
to hunt, and given up no especial time to it, but here was too fidr a chal-' 
len^ to be neglected.' We tied our horse securely fb a sapHng, and then; 
examining our pieces, and putting down an extra bail, aet out to descend 
the hilias cautiously as possible. An unluckjr slip of Enobxtti threw him* 
with force forward and sprained his ankle.' He lay fcr a short time iii 
agony. This noise alarmed the beaia, ^Taits <«ie ^^«t ^^ ^4^«^ ^^«^ 
/A/ittiramdlitfextramitiesof thelim\Mi t^ \betratiV^^N^*^^ ^'^^ 
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head first, and scampered clumsily off up the valley. I ptursued tfiem 
without minding my companion, not knowing, indeed how hadly he was 
hurt, but was compelled to give up the chase, as the tall grass finally pre- 
vented my seeing what course they had tak^n, I now returned to my 
companion. He could not stand at first, nor walk when he arose, and the 
first agony had passed. I proposed to mount him on the pack horse, and 
lead him slowly up the valley, and this plan was carried into effect. / Bui 
he endured too much suffering to bear even this. The ankle began to in- 
flame. There was nothing but rest and continued repose that promised 
relief. I selected a fine grassy spot to encamp, unpacked the horse, built 
a fire, and got my patient comfortably stretched on his pallet But little 
provision had been made atPotosi in the medical department. My whole 
store of pharmacy consisted of some pills and salves, and a few simple 
articles. The only thing I could think of as likely to be serviceable, was 
in our culinary pack, — it was a little sack of salt, and of this I made a 
soliition in Warm water and bathed the ankle. I then replenished the 
fire and cut some wood to renew it. It was still early in the day, and 
leaving my companion to rest, and to the efiect of the remedy offered, I 
took my gun and strolled over the adjoining hills, in hopes of bringing 
in some pigeons, or other small game. But it was a time of day whea 
both birds and quadrupeds have finished their mornings repast, and retired 
to the groves or fastnesses. I saw nothing but the little grey bunting, 
and the noisy jay. When I returned to our camp in the vale I found my 
companion easier. The bathing had sensibly alleviated the pain and 
swelling. It was therefore diligently renewed, and the next morning he 
was ef> far improved, that he consented to try the pack horse again. We had 
not, however, travelled &r, when two large bears were seen before us pkiy* 
ing in the grass, and so engaged in their sport, that they did not perceive xm. 
We were now on the same level with tbem, and quickly prepared to give 
them battle. My companion dismounted as easily as possible, and having 
secured the horse and examined our arms, we reached a stand within firing 
distance. It was not till this moment that our approach was discovered by 
them, and thefirst thing they did after running a few yards, was to sit up in 
the grass and gaze at us. Having each singled his animal, we fired at the 
same instant. Both animals fied, but on reaching the spot where my 
mark had sat, blood was copiously found on the grass, and a pursuit was 
the consequence. I followed him up a long ridge^ but he passed over the 
summit so far before me, that I lost sight of him. I came to a large hol- 
low black oak, in the direction he had disappeared, which showed the nail 
marks of some aninml, which I believed to be his. While exa* 
mining these signs more closely my companion made his appear-, 
ance. How he. had got Hiere I know not The excitement had well 
nigh cured his ancle. He^stood by the orifice, while I went fox 
ibe axe to. onx camp, and wh^- 1 was tired cheppingi he bid lioU». 
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We chopped alternately, and big as it was, the tree at last came down 
with a crash that made the forest ring. For a few moments we looked at 
the huge and partly broken trunk as if a bear would start from it ; but all 
was silence. We thoroughly searched the hollow part but found nothing. 
I went over another ridge of forest land, started a noble elk, but saw 
nothing more of my bear. Here terminated this adventure. We retraced 
oar footsteps back to the valley, and proceeded on our route. This inci* 
d^t had led us a little south of our true course ; and it so turned out that 
it was at a point, where a mile or two one way or the other, was calculated 
to make a wide difierence in the place of our exit into the valley of White 
River ; for we were on a high broken summit ridge, from which several 
important streams originated. The pursuit of the bear had carried us 
near to the head df the valley, and by cros^ng the intervening summit, we 
found ourselves at the head springs of an important stream, which in due 
time we learned waa the Great North Fork of White River. This stream 
begins to develope itself m pools, or standing springs, which soak through 
the gravel and boulders, and it is many miles before it assumes the cha- 
racter of a continuous stream. Even then it proceeds in plateaux or 
steps, on which the water has a level, and the next succeeding level below 
it has its connection with it, through a rapid. In fact, the whole stream, 
till near its mouth, is one series of these lake-like levels, and short rapids, 
each level sinking lower and lower, till, like the locks in a canal, the last 
flows' out on a level with its final recipient. But however its waters are 
congregated, they are all pure and colourless as rock crystal, and well vin- 
dicate the propriety of their original name of la Riviere Blanc, They all 
originate in mountain springs, are cool and sparkling, and give assurance 
in this feature, that they will carry health to the future inhabitants of the 
valley through which they flow. With the first springs begins to be seen 
a small growth of the cane, which is found a constant species on its bot- 
tom lands. This plant becomes high in more southern latitudes, and being 
intertwined with the green briar, renders it very difficult, as we soon found, 
to penetrate it, especially with a horse. Man can endure a thousand ad- 
ventures and hardships where a horse would die ; and it would require no 
further testimony than this journey gave, to convince me, that providence 
designed ^e horse for a state of civilization. 

We followed the course of these waters about six miles, and emcamped. 
It was evidently the source of a stream of some note. It ran in the re> 
quired direction, and although we did not then know, that it was the 
valley of the Great North Fork of White River, we were satisfied it was 
a tributary of the latter stream, and determined to pursue it This we 
did for twelve days, before we met with a human being, white or red. It 
rapidly developed itself, as we went, and unfolded an important valley, of 
rich soil, bearing a vigorous growth of forest trees, and enclosed on eii;^^ 
haod, by ddvated lin^estone cliffs. NtAhms ^^^(^^'^ %itfiw\^fiw^/S?^^^ 
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lt9..wate^. which hubbled up in copious springs, £rop;i.the rock, or pebbiO; 
stiBtuijxi.. . For a long distance the stream inci^^a^ed from such acQ^si^QO^.. 
alpne, without large and independent tril^utarie^i On the second day's 
tra,yel, we came to a spring, of this crystal.9har^Qti^^whi(:h we judged to 
be. about fifty fee| across, at the point of its issue froin the:rock and soiL . 
Its .outlet after running about a thous^d yards,: joined; the ^ipaip, stream, to 
which it brings a volume fully equal to it This spring I named the,£lk 
Spripg, from the circumstance of finding a large; pair .of .the hornS:.of.thJ3 
ai\]ima], jpartly buried . in the leaves, jat a spot ; .whiBi^e^ I. s^Qoped. dowa. to • 
d];in]^. , I took, the horns, and hung them. 4i;i.][^:fprk9i of .^youqg oak : 

Wb found abundance of game in this valley,: Tl^e^ wa$ noi. an entire ; : 
ds^A I think, until we got near th^ .. hunters' camp^ . thc^ : we : didj not j a^ l i 
eitl\er tfk^ bear, elk, or deer, or their recent fligns>. Flocto.trfthe wild tur-^.: 
key were of daily occurrence.. The? g3»y. squiriCel = frequently ppoited on .. 
thft. tre^^^and. as the stream increased in aissejiwe fcmid.the:4uckj.bra9^t..: 
and:&waja» 

There were two aeriojis . obje<*iona,. howeY<MyJnitro?ieUing;;dowii),a.i 
wooded valley. ... Its : shrubbery wag so .thiok and: jank\thali ; it was,- ouext: to rr. 
in^^i3sible:to foroe thepafik horaethroughit. Wibereveirthecaneaboimdflia. 
and this comprehends all ita true .aUovioi^at Jslbimclto beimattedto^.j} 
gether,:as it were, witk:the green briauc cmd. grape vine^ . Saimuch noisor: 
attended the efibrt at any rate, that the game. geneiaily fled- before us, andii: 
had it not been for. small game, we should hayeioften ^nanted aimoaJL; . 
With every efibrt, we could not make an average rof more thaafourteeal:. 
miles .a day. The:river was so tortaous tQO|:tha]( : we- could ]iot:;cou9ti,tw 
oa making more than half this: disfcance, in a direct: line.. . Tcr>remedy^i^ 
these evils :we sometimes went out of the^-valleyj on the iopcn naked, plainflu.v 
It was a relief, but had, in the «nd, these di^ulties^ that while the. plains i. 
exposed us to greater heats in travelling,, they afibrd^no .water, and. we- 
often lost much time :in the necessity, we were under,.towaTd8 night-fallj of -. 
goitig back to the : valley for : water. Neither- was ■ it • found to be saf^ j.- 
to iravel hr separated,, for there were .many causes of -aecidei^ which -^ 
rendered mutual assistance, desirable.^. One icUtyi while 'Enobitti ^^ the-., 
horse, and was conducting him from a lofty ridge^ to get into thS'- 
valley, the animal stumbled, and rolled, to the- bottomv We thought 
every bone in his body had been- broke, but he Jiad been projected by his - 
paek^ and< we .found tha^ he was but littie injured, and- when repacked^ ^ 
stiU/capable of going forward. On another occasion, I had been leading: 
him. for several hours, along a high terrace of clifis -on the left banks - 
where this terrace was, as it were, suddenly cut off- by the intersection of ;' 
a lateral valley. The view was a sublime one, standing at the pinna- 
cle of junction \ but there was no possible way of descent, and it was neces- 
^s/yr toT0trac6my mps^ « Jong— long way. As an instance of the very 



.'tortuous character of this Stt^m, I will mention' that a rocky peninstfla, 
'"-'caBsing a'ibend which it took my companion some two' hours to' psiss, 
' -with the horse, I had -crossed in less than twenty minutes, with 'my 
hslmmer and gun. When we had, as we supposed, hecome familiar 
•tvith^eveiry species of inipedimeni And delay, in descending the valley, a 
• newj and very serious and unexpected one, arose one day, in crossing the 
^stream, from the left to 'the right bank. It was my turn to be muleteer 
■ -that day, and I had selected a ford where the river was hot wide, and the 
'■water, apparently, some two or three feet de6p. I j udged from the clearness 
•of the pebbles at the bottom, and their apparent nearness to the surface. 
But such was the transparency of the water, that a wide mistake was 
'-Biada We had nearly lost the horse, he plunged in over head, could hot 
■touch bottom, and when with great ado, we had got him up the steep bank 
on the other side, he was completely exhausted. But this was not the extent 
' of the evil. Our sugar and salt V^re dissolved. Our meal, of which a little 
still remained, was spoiled. Our tea was damaged, — our blankets and cloth- 
ing wetted,— our whole pack soaked. The horse had been so long in 
. the water,- in our often fruitless eiSbrts to get him to some part of the baiik 
depressed etaough, to pull him up, that nothing had escaped its effects. 
We encamped on the spot, and Spent the rest of the day in drying our 
effects, and expelling from our spare garments the superfluous moisture. 
The next day We struck out into the high platins, on the right bank, and 
made a good day's journey. The country was nearly level, denuded of 
trees, with sere autumnal grass. Often the prairie hen started up, but 
we saw nothing in the animal icreation beside, save a few hares, as even- 
■ ing came on. To find water fdV the horse, and ourselves, we A^ete 
again compelled to approach the valley. We at length entered a dry and 
desolate gorge, without gralss or Watfer. Night came on, but no souiid 
or sight of water occurred. We were sinking deeper and deeper into tie 
rocky structure ofthe country at every step, and soon found there we^re 
high cliffs on ' either side of us. What we most feared now occurred. It 
became dark, the clouds had threatened four weather and it now began'to 
rain. Had it not been" for a cavern, which disclosed itself, in one of 
these calcareous cliffs, we= must have passed a miserable night. On enter- 
ing it, we found a spring of water. It was too high in the cliff* to get the 
horse in, but we carried him water in a vessel. He was afterwards hob- 
bled, and left to shift for himself On striking a fire, in the cave, its rays 
disclosed masses of stalactites, and a dark avenue into the rocks back. 
Having made a cup of tea and finished our repast, we determined to ex- 
plore the cave before lying down to rest, lest we might be intruded on by 
some wild animal before morning. A torch of pine wood was ooon made, 
which guided our footsteps into the dismal recess, but we fc md nothing 
of the kind. On' returning to our fire, near the mouth of the cave, we 
found the rain kttdriaei^sed to a heavy i5howec^^TAx^v'5k\\xv^^^b^^Xi^ 
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lightning, illumined with momentary brilliancy, the dark and frowning 
precipices of this romantic gorge. The excitement and novelty of our po- 
aition^ served to drive away sleep, notwithstanding a long da3r'8 march, and 
it was late before we sought repose. 

Morning brought a clear sky, but the horse was gone. He had fol- 
lowed on the back track, up the glen, in search of something to feed upon, 
and was not found till we reached the skirts of the plains. The whole 
morning was indeed, lost in reclaiming him, and we then set forward 
again and returned to the North Fork valley. We found it had assumed 
a greater expanse, at the point of our re-entry, which it maintained, and 
increased, as we pursued it down. Wide open oak plains extended 
on the left bank, which appeared very eligible for the purposes of set- 
tlement. On an oak tree, at this spot, we observed some marks, which 
had probably been made by some enterprising land explorer. With these 
improved evidences of its character for future occupation, we found the 
travelling easier. Within a few miles travel, we noticed a tributary com- 
ing in on the left bank, and at a lower point another on the left. The 
first stream had this peculiarity, that its waters came in at a right angle, 
with the parent stream, and vdth such velocity as to pass directly across 
its channel to the opposite bank. In this vicinity, we saw many of the 
deserted pole camps of the Osages, none of which appeared, however, to 
have been recently occupied. So far, indeed, we had met no hindrance, or 
annoyance from this people ; we had not even encountered a single mem- 
ber of the tribe, and felt assured that the accounts we had received of their 
cruelty and rapacity, had been grossly exaggerated, or if not wholly 
overcoloured, they must have related to a period in their history, which 
was now well nigh past. We could not learn that they had hunted on 
these lands, during late years, and were afterwards given to understand 
that they had ceded them to the United States by a treaty concluded at St 
Louis. From whatever causes, however, the district had been left free 
from their roving parties, it was certain that the game had recovered un- 
der such a cessation of the chase. The black bear, deer and elk, were 
abundant. We also frequently saw signs of the labours of the beaver 
along the valley. I had the good luck, one day, while in advance with 
my gun, of beholding two of these animals, at play in the stream, and ob- 
serving their graceful motions. My position was, within point blank shot 
of them, but I was screened from their gaze. I sat, with gun cocked, 
meaning to secure one of them after they came to the shore. Both ani- 
mals came out together, and sat on the bank at the edge of the river, a 
ledge of rocks being in the rear of them. The novelty of the sight led 
me to pause, and admire them, when, all of a sudden, they darted into a 
crevice in the rock. 

On the second day after re-entering thefvalley, we descried, on descend- 
ing a long slope of rising ground, a hunter's cabin, covered with narrow 
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oak boards, split with a frow ; and were exhilarated with the idea of find- 
ing it occupied. But this turned out a delusive hope. It had been de- 
serted, from appearance, the year before. We found, among the surround- 
ing weeds, a few stems of the cotton plant, which had grown up from 
seeds, accidentally dropped. The bolls had opened. I picked out the 
cotton to serve as a material in lighting my camp fires, at night, this be- 
ing a labour which I had taken the exclusive management of The site 
of this camp, had been well chosen. There was a small stream in front, 
and a heavy rich cane bottom behind it, extending to the banks of the 
river. A handsome point of woodlands extended north of it, from the 
immediate door of the camp. And although somewhat early in the day, 
we determined to encamp, and soon made ourselves masters of the fabric, 
and sat down before a cheerful fire, with a title to occupancy, which there 
was no one to dispute. 



THE BIRD. 

VERSIFIED mOM THE GERUAN OF GESSNER: 1812. 

A swain, as he strayed through the grove. 
Had caught a young bird on a spray— 

What a gift, he exclaimed, for my love, 

How beautiful, charming, and gay. •- 

With rapture he viewed the fair prize, 
And listened with joy to its chat, 

As with haste to the meadow he hies 

To secure it beneath his straw hat '< - 

I will make of yon willows so gay, 
A cage for my prisoner to mourn. 

Then to Delia, the gift Til convey, 
And beg for a kiss in return. 

She will grant me that one, I am sure, ? 

For a present so rare and so gay, -f- 

And I easily can steal a few more 

And bear them enraptured away. 

He returned : but imagine his grief. 
The wind had his hat overthrown, 

And the bird, in the joy of relief, 
Away with his kisses had flown. 
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PERSONAL INCIDENTS AND IMPRESSIONS OF THE INDIAN RACE, 
DRAWN FROM NOTES OF TRAVEL AND RESIDENCE IN THEIR 
TERRITORIES. 

CHARACTHa (MP THE RED MAN 'OP AMERICA. 

iNauiRT I^—What kind of a being is the North American Ih£an ?— Have we judged 
rightly of him?-^What are his peculiar tn^its, his afibetiobB, and his mtellectual 
qualities? — Is he much In^enced by .fais«Iig>on,-hi8. modQ-of government, and his 
complicated language. 

Mt earliest impiiessioiis of the Indian race, imrere dua^vn from the fire- 
side rehearsals of incid^its which had happened 4uring the perilous 
times of the American; revolution ; in which my father w?is a zealous actor, 
and were all inseparahly comxe^ed wkh the fearful :ideas of the Indian 
yell, the tomahawk, the scalping knife, and the fire brand. In these reci- 
tals, the Indian was depicted £te the Very impersonation of evil — a sort of 
wild demon, who delighted ii^ nothing so much as blood and murder, 
Whether he had mind, was governed' by any reasons, or even had any 
soul, nobody inquired, and nobody cared, tt was always represented as a 
meritorious act in.old.rev<>lationaiy Tem^)is<^nc€0,,ta,bove killed one of 
them in the border w^rs, and thus aided in ridding the land of a cruel and 
imnatural race, in whpm all feelings of ..pity, justice, .and mercy, were 
supposed to be obliterated. These jearly ideas were sustained by printed 
narratives of captivity and hair-breadth escapes of men and women from 
their clutches, which,* ifrom time to time, fell into my hands, so that long 
before I was ten years old^ I had a most definite aiid terrific idea impressed 
on my imagination of what was sometimes called in my native precincts, 
" the bow and arrow race.^' 

To give a defiitke ^pnception of the Indian man, there lived in my na- 
tive valley, a &mily of Indians of the ltoqiio\E slodi, ^\vo often went off 
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to their people in the west, and as oflen returned again, as if they were a 
troop of genii, or the ghosts of the departed, who came to haunt the nut 
wood forests, and sub-vallies of the sylvan Tawasenthaw, which their an- 
cestors had formerly possessed, and to which they still claimed some right. 
In this family, which was of the Oneida tribe, and consisted of the hus- 
band and wife, with two grown up sons, I first saw those characteristic / 
features of the race, — namely, a red skin, with bright black eyes, and j 
black straight hair. They were mild and docile in their deportment, and - 
were on friendly terms with the whole settlement, whom they furnished 
with neatly made baskets of the linden wood, split very thin, and coloured 
to impart variety, and with nice ash brooms. These fabrics made 
them welcome guests with every good housewife, who had forgotten the 
horrific stories of the revolution, and who was ever ready to givfe a chair 
and a plate, and a lodging place by the kitchen fire, to poor old Isaac and 
Anna, for so they had been named. What their original names were, 
nobody knew j they had lived so long in the valley that they spoke the 
Dutch language, and never made use of their own, except when talking 
together; and I recolfect, we thought it a matter of wonder, when they 
discoursed in Indian, whether such a guttural jargon, could possibly be 
the medium of conveying any very definite ideas. It seemed to be otie 
undistinguished tissue of hard sounds, blending all parts of speech 
together. 

Had the boys of my own age, and I may say^ the growb people, 
stopped to reflect, and been led to consider this family and their race in 
America, independently of their, gross acts, under the strong excitements 
of war ahd revenge, goEuled by wrongs, and led on by the class of revo- 
lutionary tories, more implacable than even themselves, we murt have 
seen, in the peaceable lives, quiet manners, and benevolent dispositions of 
these four people, a contradiction to, at least, some part, of the sweeping 
conclusions above noticed. But no such thoughts occurred. The word 
" Indian," was synonymous then, as perhaps how, with half the opprobri- 
ous epithets in the dictionary. I recollect to have myself made a few lines, 
in early life, on the subject, which ran thus : — 

Indians they were, ere Colon crossed the flea, 

And ages hence, they shall bat Indians be. 

Fortunately I was still young when my sphere of observation was en- 
larged, by seeing masses of them, in their native forests ; and I, afler a few 
years, assumed a position as government agent to one of the leading tribes, 
at an age when opinions are not too firmly rooted to permit change. My 
opinions were still, very much however, what they had been in boyhood. 
I looked upon them as very cannibals and blood-thirsty fellows, who were 
only waiting a good opportunity to knock ode in iha Vv^ceA:: "^xs&CV^^'gss^^ 
tliem as a curious subject of observalion. T\ie teiaea^^^xiR.^ ^^ "^^^ ^^ 
Awci had shown me that there was some iefeUti^ «tt^^ Wma2w&^ Hsv^^ 
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breasts. I had seen many of them in iny traTi^ in the west, and I feh 
i^c^ned to inquire into the traits of a people, among whom my duties had 
ijbced ma I had, ffom early youih, felt pleased with the study of natural 
history, and I thought the Indian, at least in his langy^gQS, might he 
fltudied with something of the same mode of exactitude. I had a strong 
propenipty, at .this time of life, for analysis, and I believed that something 
l^ke an analytical process might be applied to enquiries, at least in the 
department of philology. Whenever a fact occurred, in the progress of 
'my official duties, which I deemed characteristic, I made note of it, and in 
^his way preserved a sort of skeleton of dates and events, which, it was 
lijflieved, would be a source of useful future reference. It is, in truth, 
.lilider advantages of the kind, that these remarks are commenced. 

The author has thrpwn out these remarks^ as a starting-point He has 
iQade observations which do not, in all respects, coincide with the com- 
monly received opinion^ and drawn some conclusions which are directly 
jS/jj^rse to ibem. He has been placed in scenes and circu^istances of 
Wied interest^ a^d met with, many character^ in the course of foi?r and 
twen^ years' residence and travel in the wilds of America, who would 
hf ve ^uck any observejr as original and interesting. With numbers of 
vff^ he has formed an intimate acquaintanpe, and with no^ja &w, con- 
tn^cted lasting friendships. Connected with them by a long r^|sidence, by 
the ekercise of official duties, and by still more delicate and sacred ties, he 
h^s been regarded by them as one identified with their history, and received 
ixiany marks of their confidence. 

Tbe Indians, viewed as a distinct branch of the human race, have some 
pepjoliar traits and institutions, from which their history and character may 
h^ advantageously studied. They hold some opinions, which are not 
easyy discovered by a stranger, or a foreigner, but which yet exert a pow; 
erful influence on their conduct and life. There is a subtlety in some of 
mei.][. modes of thought and belief, on life and the existence of spiritual and 
cirea^iye power, which would seem to have been eliminated from some 
intellectual crucible, without the limits of their present sphere. Yet, there 
is much relative to all the common concerns of life, which is peculiar to 
it. The author has witnessed many practices and observances, such as 
travellers have often noticed, but like others, attributed them to accident, 
or to some cause widely different from the true one. By degrees, he has 
be^ admitted into their opinions, and if we may so call it, the philosophy 
of th^ir minds ; and the life of an Indian no longer appears to him a 
mystery. He sees him acting, as other men would act, if placed exactly, 
in his condition, prepared with the education the forest has given him, and 
suijrounded with the same vrants, temptations and dangers. 

The gentlefi affections are in much more extensive and powerful exer- 
cise among the Indian race, than is generally believed, although necessBr 
xily. d^^ebped with less refinement than in civilized society. Their patfift- 
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oal and fraternal ajSecdons, have long been known to be very ttraag^ i^i 
well as tlveir veneration for the dead. It has been his province in th(B$e 
departments, to add some striking examples of their intensity of feeling 
and affection, and truthfulness to nature. 

The most powerful source of influence, with the Red man, is his religion. 
Here is the true groundwork of his hopes and his fears, and, it is believ^^ 
the fruitful source of his opinions and actions. It supplies the system of 
thought by which he lives and dies, and it constitutes, indeed, the basis 
of Indian character. By it he preserves his identity, as a barbarian, and 
vrhen this is taken away, and the true system substituted, he is still a Red 
Man, but no longer, in the popular sense, an Indian — a barbarian, a 
pagan. 

The Indian religion is a peculiar compound of rites, and doctrines, aiid 
observances, which are early taught the children by precept and example. 
In this respect, every bark-built village is a temple, and every forest a 
sphool. It would surprise any person to become acquainted with the 
variety and extent to which an Indian is influenced by his religious views 
and superstitions. He takes no important step without reference to it 
It is his guiding motive in peace and in war. He follows the chace under 
its influence, and his very amusements take their tincture from it To the 
author, the &cts have bejBn developing themselves for many years^ and 
while he is able to account for the peculiar difierences between the con- 
duct of Indians and that of white men, in given cases, he can easily per- 
ceive, why the latter have so often been unable to calculate the actions of 
the former, and even to account for them, when they have taken plflc^ 
It may be here remarked, that the civilized man, is no less a mysterious 
and unaccountable being to an Indian, because his springs of action are 
alike unintelligible to him. 

If th^ following pages shall afford the public any means of judging of 
the Red Race, vvith greater accuracy, he hopes they may lead to our 
treating them with greater kindness and a more enlarged spirit of justice. 
The change which has been wrought in his own mind, by the facts he has 
witnessed, has been accompanied by a still more important one, as to their 
intellectual capacities and moral susceptibilities, and their consequent 
claims on the philanthropy of the age. As a class of men, it is thought 
their native speakers, without letters or education, possess a higher scope 
of thought and illustration, than the corresponding class in civilized life. 
This may be accounted for, perhaps, from obvious external causes, with- 
out impugning the actual native capacity of the lower, although educated 
classes of civilized life. gtiU, it is a very striking fact, and one which has 
very often forced itself on the attention of the author. The old idea that 
the Indian mind is not susceptible of a high, or an advantageous develope- 
ment, rests upon questionable data. The two principal cauaea^ h^Vm^ 
l^aye ^rolon^ their continuance in a as^e ol Wy»raai,^Wi^\\'^ 
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tor 80 long a period, are a false religion, and false views of government. 
The first has kept back social prosperity and impeded the rise of virtne. 
With respect to government, during all the time we have had them for neigh- 
bours, they may be said to have had no government at alL Personal inde- 
pendence, has kept the petty chiefs from forming confederacies for the com- 
mon good. Individuals have surrendered no part of their original private 
rights, to secure the observance of the rest There has been no public 
social organization, expressed or implied. The consequence has been that 
the law of private redress and revenge prevailed. In the only two cases 
where this system was departed from, in North America, namely that of 
the Azteek empire, and of the Iroquois confederacy, there was no lack of 
vigour to improve. The results were a constantly increasing power, and 
extending degree of knowledge up to the respective eras of their conquest 
-It was not want of mental capacity, so much as the non-existence of moral 
power, and of the doctrines of truth and virtue, that kept them back ; and 
left our own wandering tribes, particularly, with the bow and the i^pear in 
their hands. He believes, that their errors, in these particulars, may be 
pointed out, without drawing conclusions adverse to their politiqal or 
social prosperity, under better auspicies, and without attributing such 
failures to mental imbecility. 

The mode of recording thought, among these tribes, by means of pic- 
torial signs, and mnemonic symbols, has attracted particular attention, and 
gives the author hopes, that he has been enabled to collect, and bring for- 
ward, a body of facts, in this department, which will recommend them- 
selves by their interest and novelty. Confidence, inspired by long resi- 
dence in their territories, revealed to him another trait of character, in the 
existence among them of a traditionary imaginative lore, which is repeated 
from father to son, and has no small influence upon ^eir social condition. 
It is m these two departments, that, he believes, he has opened new and 
important means of judging of the Indian character, and discovered the 
sources of views and opinions, on many subjects, which h^d escaped pre- 
vious inquirers. 

There is one more point, to which he will here invite a momentary at- 
tention, and which, ahhough not usually enumerated as among the prac- 
tical causes that influenced Indian society and character, is yet believed to 
exercise a strong, though silent sway, both upon the question of the mental 
character, arid its true development. The author alludes to the topic of 
their languages. Some of the most venerated writers present a theory of 
the origin of national government languages and institutions, difiicult or 
impossible to be conformed with the nature of man in society, and un- 
supported by such evidence as their doctrines require. Such, he regards, 
the theory of the " social compact," except it be viewed in the most un- 
defined and general sense possibla Such, also, is the theory of the 
origin and improvement of languages. The system of government gene- 
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laily prevailing amoDg the Indian tribes, is indeed so simple and natural, 
under their circumstances, that it is thought no person would long seek 
for the traces of any great legislator, giving them laws in any past periods 
When, however, we consider the curious structure of their languages, 
we find an ingenuity and complexity, fer surpassing any theory to be 
discovered in that of the modern languages of Europe, with, perhaps, some 
exceptions in the Basque and Majyer, and even beyond any thing exist- 
ing in the Greek. As the latter has long been held up as a model, and 
the excellencies of its plan attributed to some unknown, but great and sa- 
gacious, learned and refined mind, we might feel justified in assigning 
the richness of forms, the exceeding flexibility; and the characteristic beau- 
ties and excellencies of the Indian tongues, to a mind of far superior wis- 
dom, ingenuity, and experience. Yet how perfectly gratuitous would this 
be 1 All history bears testimony against the human invention and de- 
signed alteration of language ; and none but a mere theorist can ever em- 
brace the idea that it is, or ever was, in the power of any man, to &bricate 
and introduce a new language, or to efiect a fundamental change in the 
groundwork of an existing one. This, at least, is the decided opinion 
of the author ; and he .firmly believes, that whoever will contemplate 
the subject, amidst such scenes as he has been accustomed to, will inevita- 
bly come to the same conclusion. He has seen changes in dialects 
commenced and progressive, and indications of others going on, but these 
owed their origin and impulse to accidental circumstances, and were not 
the result of any plan or design. They were the result of necessity, 
convenience, or caprice. These three causes, that is to say, necessity 
convenience and caprice, if properly examined and appreciated in their 
influence, and traced with care to their effects, will develop the origin 
of many things, whose existence has been sought at too great a distance, 
or amidst too much refinement. 

Books, and the readers of books, have done much to bewilder and per- 
plex the study of the Indian character. Fewer theories and more obser- 
vation, less fancy and more fact, might have brought us to much more 
correct opinions than those which are now current. The Indian is, 
after all, believed to be a man, much more fully under the influence of 
common sense notions, and obvious every-day motives of thought and 
action, hope and fear, than he passes for. If he does not come to the 
same conclusions, on passing questions, as we do, it is. precisely be- 
cause he sees the premises, under widely diflTerent circumstances. The 
admitted errors of barbarism and the admitted truths of civilization, are two 
very different codes. He is in want of almost every source of true know- 
ledge and opinion, which we possess. He has very imperfect notions 
on many of those branches of knowledge in, what we suppose him best 
informed. He is totally in the dark as to others. His vague and 
vast and dreamy notions of the Great Author of £lxisteucA.^^\A\.^^\SNs:^^ 
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cf his manifestations to the human race, and the wide anj eomplieatedi 
^3r8tem of superstition and transcendental idolatry which he has reai^ed 
upon this basis, place him, at once, with all his sympathies and theories, out 
' of the great pale of truth and civilization. This is one of the leading 
eircumstances which prevents him from drawing his conclusions as we 
draw them. Placed under precisely similar circumstances, we should 
perhaps coincide in his opinion and judgments. But aside from these er- 
roneous views, and after making just allowances for his ignorance and 
moral depression, the Indian is a man of plain common sense judg- 
ment, acting from what he knows, and sees, and feels, of objects immedi- 
ately before him, or palpable to his view. If he sometimes employs a 
highly figurative style to communicate his thoughts, and even stoops, aS 
vreiune know he does, to amuse his fire-side circle with tales of extrava- 
gant and often wild demonic fancy, he is very far from being a man who, 
in his afiairs of lands, and merchandize, and business, exchanges the sober 
thoughts of self preservation and subsistence, for the airy conceptions of 
&ncy. The ties of consanguinity bind him strongly. The relation' of 
the family is deep and well traced amongst the vnldest tribes, and this 
&ct alone forms a basis for bringing him back to all his original duties, 
and re-organizing Indian society. The author has, at least, been thrown 
into scenes and positions, in which this truth has strongly presented itself 
to his mind, and he believes the facts are of a character which will 
interest the reader, and maty be of some use to the people themselves, 
so far as afi^ts the benevolent plans of the age, if they do not constitute 
an increment in the body of observational testimony, of a practical nature; 
from which the character of the race is to be judged. 



PERSONAL INCIDENTS AND IMPRESSIONS OF THE RED RACE|, 
DRAWN FROM NOTES OF RESIDENCE AND TRAVEL IN THE IN- 
DIAN TERRITORIES. 

DOMESTIC CONDraON OF THE TRIBES AND CONSTUTION OP THE 

INDIAN FAMILY. 



Inquikt II. — ^What is the domestic condition and or^nization of the Indian family T 
Is the tie of consanguimty strong, and what characteristic facts can be stated of it ? 
How are the domestic duties arranged? What are the rights of each inmate of the 
lodged How is order maintained in so confined a space, and the general relatiooi 
of the family preserved 7 Are this relatiTe duties and labours of the hnnter and hi« 
wife, equally or unequally divided } Who builds the lodge, and how is it constructed ? 

There is a very striking agreeroeitt, in the condition, relative duties, 
and obligations, of the Indian family, among all the tribes of whom I 
have any personal knowledge, in North America. Climate and position, 
the abundance or want of the means of subsistence and other accidental 
causes, have created gradations of condition in the various tribes, some of 
whom excel others in expertness, in hunting and war, and other arts, but 
these circumstances have done little to alter the general characteristics, or to 
abridge or enlarge the original rights and claims of each inmate of the 
lodge. The tribes who cuhivated maize in the rich sub-vallies and plains 
of the Ohio and Mississippi, had fuller means of both physical and niental 
development, than those who were, and still are, obliged to pick a scanty 
subsistence, among the frigid, and half marine regions in the latitud^ii 
north of the great lakes. There are some peculiar traits of manners, in. 
t;he prairie-tribes, west of the Mississippi, who pursue the bison on horse 
back, and rely for their subsistence greatly, on its flesh, and the sale of its 
skin. The well fed Muscogee, Cherokee, or Choctaw, who lived in the 
^unny vallies of upper Georgia, Alabama, and Tennessee, the rpbu/st 
Osage, revelling in the abundance of com and wiUL \a»»t)^\3&^ ^''^ 
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Missouri, and the lean and rigid Montaignes, Muskeego, and Kenisteno, 
who push their canoes through waters choked with aquatic weeds, and 
wild rice, present very dififerent pictures of home and comfort, within their 
lodge doors. But they really present the same idea, the same sentiments, 
and the same round of duties and obligations, of father and mother, sister 
and brother, wife and husband. The original type of the human family 
among them, is well preserved, better, indeed, than was to have been ex- 
pected in a state of barbarism, and among branches of the race who have 
been so long separated, and subjected to such severe vicissitudes. It 
would be useless, in this view, to draw a parallel between the relative con- 
dition of the members of a family, within, and without the pale of civiliza- 
tion. Nothing of the kind could be done, without showing up pictures 
of want in the hunter-life which are wholly unknown in the agricultural 
state. It cannot perhaps, in fair justice, be said that the tie of consan- 
guinity, in the man of the woods, is stronger, than in civilized life. But 
it is in accordance with all observation to say, that it is very strong, that 
its impulses beat with marked force, and are more free from the inter- 
twined ligaments of interest, which oflen weakens the tie of relationship in 
refined and affluent society. 

The true idea of matrimony, in Indian life, is also well j^et forth and 
acknowledged, although it has come down through ages of plunder and 
wandering, degraded in its condition, shorn of its just ceremonies, and 
weakened in its sacred character. I have observed that polygamy, among 
the northern tribes, is chiefly to be found, among bands who are fevour- 
ably located, and have the best means of subsistence. But even here it is 
not reputable ; it may often increase a man's influence in the tribe or nation, 
but there are always persons in the wildest forests, who do not think the 
practice right or reputable. In the worst state of Indian society, there are 
»ilways some glimmerings of truth. If the conscience of the Red " man 
may be compared to a lamp, it may be said to have rather sunk low into its 
socket, than actually to have expired. The relation between husband 
imd wife, in the forest, are formed under circumstances, which are gene- 
rally uniform. Various incidents, or motives determine a union. Some- 
times it is brought about by the intervention of friends ; sometimes from 
a srudden impulse of admiration ; sometimes with, and sometimes against 
the wishes of the graver and more prudent relatives of the parties. 
Where the husband is acceptable, and has not before been married, 
which covers the majority of cases, he comes to live for a while after mar- 
riage, in the lodge of his mother-in-law ;. and this relation generally lasts 
diitil the increase of children, or other circumstances determine his setting 
up a lodge for himself Presents are still a ready way for a young hun- 
ter to render himself acceptable m a lodge. There are some instances, 
wiier^ considerable ceremony, and the invitation of friends, havf^ attended 
iheJBm tecepiion of the bridegroom, at the lodge ; but these are in most 
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eases, what we should denominate matches of state, oi expediency, in 
which the hrayery, or other puhlic services of a chief or leader, has in- 
clined his village to think, that his merits deserve the reward of a wife. 
Generally, the acceptance of the visitor by the party most interested, and 
her mother and father, and their expressed, or tacit consent, is the only 
preliminary, and this is done in a private way. The only ceremonial 
observance, of which I have ever heard, is the assigning of what is called 
an abbinos, or permanent lodge seat, to the bridegroom. When this has 
been done, by the mother or mistress of the lodge, who governs these 
things, he is received, and henceforth installed as a constituent member of 
the lodge and family. The simple rule is, that he who has a right to sit 
by the bride, is her husband. 

The lodge itself, with all its arrangements, is the precinct of the rule 
and government of the wife. She assigns to .each member, his or her or- 
dinary place to sleep and put their effects. These places are permanent, 
and only changed at her will, as when there is a guest by day or night 
In a space so small as a lodge this systtm preserves order, and being at ail 
times under her own eye, is enforced by personal supervision. The hus- 
band has no voice in this matter, and I have never heard of an instance in 
which he would so fax deviate from his position, as to interfere in these 
minor particulars. The lodge is her precinct, the forest his. 

There is no law, nor force, to prevent an Indian from decreeing his 
own divorce, that is to say, leaving one wife and taking another whenever 
he sees ceruse. Yet it often occurs that there is some plausible pretext fox 
such a step, such as if true, would form some justification of the measure. 
The best protection to married females arises from the ties of childreni 
which by bringing into play the strong natural Eifiections of the heart, and 
appeals at once to that principle in man's original organization, which is 
the strongest. The average number of children borne by the women, and 
which reach the adult period is small, and will scarcely exceed two. On 
the pay rolls it did not exceed this. Much of this extraordinary result is 
owing to their erratic mode of life, and their cramped means of subsis- 
tence. Another cause is to be found in the accidents and exposure to 
which young children are liable, but still more to their shocking ignorance 
of medicine. I oncer knew a child at three years of age to be killed by 
an attempt to restore a deranged state of the bowels, by a strong overdose 
of an astringent tincture of hemlock bark administered by her father. 
This man, who was called Attuck, had strong natural affections, but he 
was very ignorant even in the eyes of the Indian race, being one of that 
people living N. E. of lake Superior, who are called variously Gens de 
Torres, Mountaineers, and Muskeegoes. Wherever the laws of reproduc- 
tion are relieved from these depressing cucumstances, the number of chil* 
dren is seen to be increased. 

The chief Iaba-Waddick| who lived on a small hocj e&^bfikiR^^tjLNsS^ 
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Bbperior, and had abunda:nce of means 6f aubBistehce, had fourteen chil- 
dren by on6 wife. He was an excellent hunter, and of habits for the 
most part of his life, strictly temperate ; he had married yonng, and had 
fdways had the hieans of providing his family with adequate clothing and 
food. Not one of these children died in infancy. He lived himself to be 
bid, and died rather from a complaint induced by constitutional structure, 
ihan from a natural decay of vital power. 

The duties and labours of Indian life, are believed to be equally, and 
iH^ as has been generally thought, unequally divided between the male 
and female. This division is also the most nattiral possible, and such as 
hi?ust ever result from the condition of man, as a mere hunter. It is the 
duty of the male to provide food, and of the female to prepare it. This 
arrangement carries with it to the share of the male, all that relates to ex- 
ternal concerns, and all that pertains to the internal to the care of the female 
fl^ cOnipletely as is done in civilized life. To the hian belong^ not only the 
Bti^ess of hunting, for this is an employment and not a pasHme, but the 
ksae of the territory, and keeping hff intruders and enemies, and the pre- 
paration of canoes for travel, and of arms and implements of war. The 
duties of cooking and dressing meats and foid, and whatever else the 
6httte affords, carries on the other hand, to the share of the hunter's wife, 
the entire care and controul of the lodge, with its structure and removal, 
fthd the keeping it in order, with all its utensils and apparatus. A good 
itd frugal hunter's wife, tnakes all this a point of ambitious interest, and 
takes a pride in keeping it neat and proper for the reception of her hus- 
band's guests. She sweeps the earth clean arotmd the fire, with a brooin 
df branches of the cedar constructed for this purpose. This lodge it is to 
j>e remembered, is made not of beams and posts, and heavy carpentry, 
but out of thin poles, such as a child can lifl, set in the ground in a circle, 
l>ent over and tied at the top, and sheathed with long sheets of the white birch 
b^ifk. A rim of cedar wood at the bottom, assimilates these birch bark 
ifheetsf to the roller of a map, to which in stormy weather a stone is at- 
fftbh^d to hold it firm. This stick has also the precise use of a map> 
fblter, fdr when the lodge is to be removed, the bark is rolled on it, and 
m this shape carried to die canoe, to be set up elsewhere. The circle 
tf sticks or frame, is always lefl standing, as it would be useless to en- 
cumber the canoe With what can easily be had at any position in a forest 
ebttntfy. 

Such at Ikst is the hunting lodgej and indeed, the lodge generally 
iiM by the tribies nordi of lattitude 42*^. It is, in its fi^rure, a: half globe, 
iM by Its lighthete mid wicker-HKe smictu're, may be said to resemble an 
inverted bird's n4t. The whole amount df die tWmSpbftable materials oi 
it, is 6fteri edtof)reheftd6il in ^ine Mf a dozen good rolls of bark, and td 
many of rush mats which the merest girl can easily lift. The iriats which 
ii^tbt gdiMiiA(i foir Adoif (itedis, dn£f iisdHie under strahnn 6f the sleep- 
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ing couch, are made out of the common hcuittris or buUruah, or tiui 
flag, cutf at the proper seasoo, and woven in a warp of fine hemp neC 
thread, such as is furnished by traders in the present state of the Indifttt 
trade. A portion of this soft vegetable woof, is dyed, and woven in vari^ 
ous colours. Lodges thus constructed are to be still abundantly seeiij 
by the summer visitor, in the upper lakes, at all the principal points, Ui 
which the Indians resort, during the height of summer. Such are die 
poets of Michilimackinac, Sault Ste. Marie, and Green Bay. At Michili* 
inackinac, where it is now difficult to get fresh lodge poles, without goibi^ 
some distance, or trespassing on private rights, the natives who resort th& 
ther, of late years, have adopted an ingenious change, by which two ob^ 
jects are accomplished at the same time, and the labour of the females dis^ 
pensed with in getting new poles. It is known, that the bark canoe, be^ 
ing itself but an enlarged species of wicker work, has not sufficient 
Strength to be freighted, vdthout previously having a number of poles laid 
longitudinally, in the bottom, as a kind of vertebral support. These pOleS 
on landing upon the gravelly shores of that island, are Set up, or stacked 
to use a military phrase, that is tying the tops together aind then drawing 
out the other ends so as to describe a circle, and thus making a perfect 
cone. The bark tapestry is hung around these poles very much as it 
would be around the globular close lodges ; and by this arrangement, ail 
Indian lodge is raised, and ready for occupation, in as many minuteiif} 
after landing, as the most expert soldiers could pitch a tent in. 

Before we can affirm that the labour of preparing these barks and matt 
and setting up, and taking down, the lodge, is disproportionately great, 
or heavy on the females, it will be necessary to inquire into other particth 
hrs, both on the side of the male and female. Much of the time of an In* 
dian female, is passed in idleness. This is true not only of a part of every 
day, but is emphatically so, of certain seasons of the year. She has nbl 
like the farmer's wife, her cows to milk, her butter and cheese to makei, 
and her flax to spin. She has not to wash and comb aftd prepare h^ 
children every morning, to go to school She has no extensive or find 
wardrobe to take care of. She has no books to read. She sets little valu6 
oti time, which lis characteristic of all the race. What she does, is eitfa^ 
very plain sewing, or some very pains taking ornamental thing. Wh^ 
the sheathing and flooring of the lodges are once made, thieiy afre 
permanent pieces of property, and do not require frequent renewal; 
When a skin has been dressed, and a garment made of it,' it is Wo^, 
till it is worn out. Frequent ablution and chdhge of drese, are eminently 
the traits of hrgh civilizaiidn, and hot of tHe hunter's lodge. 7m 
articles which enter into the mysteries of the laundry, add but IM6 tK 
fhe' cares of a forest housekeeper. WilJi eVery iridustrW effbfif,- iM 
Mibh' is, sbttilimes the ea^e, there is miich unoeeupied time, ^M6 bet hM^ 
Wtkdi is cb&peiled by Sieit necessities^ to ttttv^m ^i^« vcqj^'^v^^ '<^^^^^ 
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gteisX &tigues, in all weathers in quest of food. He must defend his hunt- 
ing grounds, in peace and war, and has his life daily in his handS' 
hcfng absences are often necessary, on these accounts. It is at such times, 
during the open season, that the Indian female exerts her industry. In 
the fall season, she takes her children in a canoe, or if she have none, in- 
vites a female companion to go with her, along the streams, to cut the 
rush, to be manufactured into mats, at her leisure, in the winter. It is 
also a part of her duty, at all seasons, to provide fuel for the lodge fire, 
which she is careful to do, that she may suitably receive her husband, on 
his return from the chase, and have the means of drying his wet mocca- ' 
sins, and a cheerful spot, where he may light his pipe, and regain his mental 
equilibrium, while she prepares his meals. The very idea of a female's 
chopping wood, is to some horriffic. But it is quite true that the Indian 
female does chop wood,, or at least, exert an undue labour, in procuring 
this necessary article of the household. In speaking of the female, we, at 
once, rush to the poetic idea of the refinement of lady like gentleness, and 
delicacy. Not only does the nature of savage life and the hardiness of 
muscle created by centuries of forest vicissitude, give the hunter's wife, 
but a slender claim on this particular shade of character, but the kind of 
labour implied, is very dififerent from the notion civilized men have of 
"wood chopping." The emigrant swings a heavy axe of six pounds 
weight, incessantly, day in, and day aiUj against inmiense trees, in the 
heaviest forest, until he has opened the land to the ra^s of the sun, and 
prepared an amount of cyclopean labours for the power of fire, and the 
ox. The hunter clears no forests, the limits of which on the contrary, he 
carefully cherishes for his deer to range in. He seats himself down, with 
his lodge, in the borders of natural glades, or meadows, to plant his few 
hills of maize. He had no metallic axe, capable of cutting down a tree, 
before 1492, and he has never learned to wield a heavy axe up to 1844. 
His wife, always made her lodge fires by gathering sticks, and she does 
80 still. She takes a hatchet of one or two pounds weight, and after 
collecting dry limbs in the forest, she breaks them into lengths of about 
18 inches, and ties them in bundles, or &iggots, and carries them, at her 
leisure, to her lodge. Small as these sticks are, in their length and diame- 
ter, but few are required to boil her pot The lodge, being of small cir 
cumference, but little heat is required to warm the air, and by suspending 
the pot by a string from a})ove, over a small blaze, the object is attained, 
without liiat [extraordinary expenditure of wood, which, to the perfect 
amazement of the Indian, characterizes the emigrant's roaring fire of logs. 
The few fields which the Indians have cleared and prepared for com fields, 
in northern latitudes, are generally to be traced to some adventitious opening, 
JUid have been enlarged very slowly. Hence, I have observed, that when 
t^y have come to be appraised, to fix their value as improvements upon 
^^ landj under treaty proviaions^ that the amomit iJafiteot XQA^^» ^8Bi^>iia 
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owner, they have uniformly set a high estimate upon these ancient clear- 
ings, and sometimes regaled their value, one would think, in the inverse 
proportion of these limits. As if, indeed, there were some merit, in having 
but half an acre of cleared ground, where, it might be supposed, the owner 
would have cultivated ten acres. And this half acre, is to be regarded as 
the industrial sum of the agricultural labours of all ages and sexes, during 
perhaps, ten generations. Could the whole of this ph3rsical effort, there- 
fore, be traced to female hands, which is doubtful, for the old men and 
boys, will often do something, it would not be a very severe imposition. 
There is at least, a good deal, it is believed, in this view of the domestic 
condition of the women to mitigate the severity of judgment, with which 
the proud and labour-hating hunter, has sometimes been visited. He has, 
in our view, the most important part of the relative duties of Indian life, 
to sustain. In the lodge he is a mild, considerate man, of the non-interfering 
and non-scolding species. He may indeed, be looked upon, rather as the 
guest of his wife, than what he is often represented to be, her tyrant, and 
he is often only known as the lord of the lodge, by the attention and res- 
pect which she shows to him. 4 He is a man of few words. If her temper 
is ruffled, he smiles. If he is displeased, he walks away. It is a pro- 
vince in which .his actions acknowledge her right to rule ; and it is one, 
in which his pride and manliness have exalted him above the folly of al- 
tercation. 



THE MANITO TREE. 

There it a prominent hill in tbe Ticiiiity of Sault Ste. Marie^ at the oul- 
jlet of lake Smperjor, called by the French La Butte des Terres, An In- 
dian footpath formerly connected this hill with the old French settlement 
nt thoise &lls, from which it is distant about a mile. In the intermediate 
apacej near thi^ path, there $)r][nerly stood a tree, a largfB mountain ash, 
fyqxii which, Indian tradition says, there issued a sound, resembling that 
produced hy their own war^lrums, during one of the most calm and 
cloudless days. This occurred long before the French appeared in the 
CQVnUy. It was conse(]uently regsqrded as the local residence of a spirit, 
^i deefQed.j3acKedi 

From that time they began to deposit at its fpojt, an offering of small 
gr^n twigs a^d boygbs, whei^eyer they p^ed the path, so. that, in pro- 
fSiBa of time, a high pile of these^offerings of the forest was accumulated. 
.I( si^cped as if, by this proce4ure, th/s other trees had each piade an offer- 
jtng tQ this tree. At length the tree blew down, during, a violent storm, 
^nd has since entirely decayedj^ but th^ spQt was Recollected and the ofief" 
|pj;9 kept ]y>>.aQ.d they wou}d have been continued to the present houTi 
J^d not an accidental cii;ci|mstance pu( a stop to it^ 

In the month of July 1822, the government sent a military force to take 
post, at that ancient point of French settlement, at the foot of the falls, and 
one of the first acts of the commanding officer was to order out a &tigue 
party to cut a wagon road from the selected site of the post to the hilL This 
road was directed to be cut sixty feet wide, and it passed over the site of 
the tree. The pile of offerings was thus removed, without the men's 
knowing that it ever had had a superstitious origin ; and thus the practice 
itself came to an end. I had landed with the troops, and been at the place 
but nine days, in the exercise of my appropriate duties as an Agent on the 
part of the government to the tribe, when this trait of character was men« 
tioned to me, and I was thus made personally acquainted with the locality, 
the cutting of the road, and the final extinction of the rite. 

Our Indians are rather prone to regard the coming of the white man, 
afc fulfilling certain obscure prophecies of their own priests ; and that they 
arO) at best, harbingers of evil to them ; and with their usual belief in 
fiitaKty, they tacitly drop such rites as the foregoing. They can excuse 
themselves to their consciences in such cases, in relinquishing the wor- 
ship of a local manito, by saying: it is the tread of the white man that 
has desecrated the ground. 
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THE WHITE STONE CANOE. 

There was once a very beautifal young girl, who died suddenly on the 
day she was to have heen married to a handsiHne yonng man. He was 
alflK) bjuve, bat his heart was not proof against this loss. From the 
hour she was buried, there was no moi« joy or peace for him. He went 
often to visit the spot where the women had buried her, and sat musing 
there, when, it was thought, by some of his friends, he would have done 
better to try to amuse himself in the chase, or by diverting his thoughte in 
the war-path. But war and hunting had both lost their charms for him. 
His heart was already dead within him. He pushed aside both his 
war-club and his bow and arrows. 

He had heard the old people say, that there was a path, that led to the. 
JAnd of souls, and he determined to follow it.. He accordingly set out, 
one morning, afier having completed his preparations for the journey. 
At first he hardly knew which way to go. He was only gmded by tHe ' 
(igs^ition that he must go south. For a while, he could see no change in 
the face of the country. Forests, and hills, and vallies, and streams had 
the same looks, which they wore in his native place. There was snoMT 
^ the ground, when he set out, and it was sometimes seen to^be piled 
and matted on the thick trees and bushes. At length, it began to dimin* 
khf and finally disappeared. The forest assumed a more cheerful ap- 
pearance, the leaves put forth their buds, and before he was aware of 
the completeness of the change, he found himself surrounded by spring. 
lie had iefl behind him the land of snow and ice. The air became 
mild, thiS dark clouds of winter had rolled away from the sky ; a pure 
fi^ld of blue was above him, and as he went he saw flowers beside his 
path, and heard the songs of birds. By these signs he knew that he was 
going the right way, for they agreed with the traditions of his' tribe. At 
length he spied a path. It led him through a grove, then up a long and 
elevated ridge, on the very top of which he came to a lodge. At the 
door stood an old man, with white hair, whose eyes, though deeply sunk^ 
had a &ry hrilUancy. He had a long robe <^ skins thrown loosely 
WOundhi..houWex.,«nda«rfr«l«»taad.. ;^^ 
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The young ChippewayBn began to tell his story ; but the venerable chief 
arrested him, before he had proceeded to speak ten words. I have expected 
you, he replied, and had just risen to bid you welcome to my abode. She, 
whom you seekj passed^ here but a few days sincej'and being &tigued with 
her journey, rested herself here. Enter my lodge and be seated, and I 
will then satisfy your enquiries, and give you directions for your journey 
from this point. Having done this, they both issued forth to the lodge door. 
"You see yonder gulf, said he, and the wide stretching blue plains be- 
yond. It is the land of souls. You stand upon its borders, and my lodge 
is the gate of entrance. But you cannot take your body along. Leave it 
here with your bow and arrows, your bundle and your dog. You will 
find them safe on your return." So saying, he re-entered the lodge, and 
the freed traveller bounded forward, as if his feet had suddenly been endow- 
ed with the power of wings. But all things retained their natural colours 
and shapes. The woods and leaves, and streams and lakes, were only 
more bright and comely than he^had ever witnessed. Ajiimala bounded 
across his path, with a freedom and a confidence which seemed to tell 
hhfij. there was no blood shed hera Birds of beautiful plumage inhabit- 
ed the groves, and sported in the waters. There was but one thing, in 
which he saw a very unusual effect He noticed that his passage was 
]M>t stopped by trees or other objects. He appeared to walk directly 
through them. They were, in fact, but the souls or shadows of material 
trees. He became sensible that he was in a land of shadows. When 
he had travelled half a day's journey, through a country which was con- 
tinually becoming more attractive, he came to the banks of a. broad lake, 
•in the centre of which was a large and beautiful island. He found a 
canoe of shining white stone, tied to the shore. He was now sure that 
he had come the right path, for the aged man had told him of this. There 
were also shining paddles. He immediately entered the canoe, and took 
the paddles in his hands, when to his joy and surprise, on turning round, 
he beheld the object of his search in another canoe, exactly its counter- 
part in every thing. She had exactly imitated his motions, and they were 
side by side. They at once pushed out from shore and began to cross 
the lake. Its waves seemed to be rising and at a distance looked ready to 
swallow them up; but just as they entered the whitened edge of them 
they seemed to mek away, as if they were but the images of waves. But 
no sooner was one wreath of foam passed, than another, more threaten- 
ing still, rose up. Thus they were in perpetual fear; and what added to 
it, was the cffiarness,of the watery through which they could see heaps of 
beings who had perished before, and whose bones laid strewed on the 
bottom of the lake. The Master of Life had, however, decreed to let them 
pass, for the actions of neither of them had been bad. But they saw many 
oiiers struggling and sinJdng in the waves. Old men and young men| 
ma/es and females of all ages and nuoJks, were l\ieie\ wmft \(miwA^ wA 
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some sank. It was only the little children whose canoes seemed to meet 
no waves. At length, every difficulty was gone, as in a moment, and 
they both leapt out on the happy island. They felt that the very air 
was food. It strengthened and nourished them. They wandered to- 
gether over the blissful fields, where every thing was formed to please the 
^ye and the ear. There were no tempests — ^there was no ice, no chilly 
winds — ^no one shivered for the want of warm clothes: no one suffered 
for hunger — no one mourned for the dead. They saw no graves. They 
heard of no wars. There was no hunting of animals; for the air itself 
was their food. Gladly would the young warrior have remained there 
forever, but he was obliged to go- back for his body. He did not see 
the Master of Life, but hp heard his voice in a soft breeze: '^Go back, 
said this voice, to the land from whence you came. Your time has not 
yet come. The duties for which I made you, and which you are to per- 
form, are not yet finished. Return . to your people, and accomplish 
the duties of a good man. You will be the ruler of your tribe fot many 
days. The rules you; must observe, will be told you by my messenger, 
who keeps the gate. When he surrenders back your body, he will tell 
you what to do. Listen to him, and you shall ailerwards rejoin the spirit| 
which you must now leave behind. She is accepted and will be ever 
hexe, as young and as happy as she was when I first called her from the 
land of snows." When this voice ceased, the narrator awoke. It was 
the fancy work of a dream, and he was still in the bitter land of snows, 
and hunger and tears. 



THE 

LYNX AND THE HARE. 

A FABLE FROM THE OJIBWA-ALGONQITIN. 

A LYNX almost famished, met a hare one day in the woods, in the winter 
season, but the hare was separated from its enemy by a rock, upon which 
it stood. The lynx began to speak to it in a very kind manner. " Wa- 
bose ! Wabose !" * said he, " come here my little white one, I wish to talk 
to you." " O no," said the hare, " I am afraid of you, and my mother 
told me never to go and talk with strangers." " You are very pretty," 
replied the lynx, " and a very obedient child to your parents ; but you must 
know that I am a relative of yours ; I wish to send som6 word to your 
lodge ; come down and see me." The hare was pleased to be called pretty, 
and when she heard that it was a relative, she jmnped down from the 
place where she stood', and immediately the lynx pounced upon her and 
tore her to pieces. 



• Tbh word appean to be a derivatkni. feotti liho Twaix.^AW^^'^^*** '^^feNww^ 
nntiaa in ok the objective sign. The term \b maAa dinnaosL^JN^ Va> ^ 
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THE WORSHIP OF THE SUN. 
AN OTTOWA TRADITION, 



A uma fhne ago, there hved an aged Odji)wa and hit wife, on Ate 
Aoxea of Lake Hurtm. They had an only son, a rery bestttifo] hoy, 
Tfhose name was Ona-'WQt-a-qut-o, or lie that catches the ekmds. The 
Bonfly were of the iotem cf the heaver. The parents were very proud 
df^'bim, and thought to make him a celehrated man, hat when he reached 
the "pT&per age, he wouM not sohmit to the We-koon-de-win, er fast 
When this time arrived, they gave him charcoal, instead of his breakiisust| 
btit he wouU not blacken his &ce. If they denied him food, he would 
9eA for birds' eggs, along the shore, or pck up the head» of fish that had 
%een cast away, and broil than. One day, tfaey lock away violently the 
Ibod he had thus prepared, and cast him some coab in place of it. This 
act brought him to a decision. He took the coals and blackened his faee, 
«xid went out of the lodge. He did not return, but riept without ; and 
during the night, he had a dream. He dreamed that he saw a very 
beautiful female come down from the clouds and stand by his side. '^O- 
no-wut-a-qut-o," said she, "I am come for you — step in my tracks." The 
young man did so, and presently felt himself ascending above the tops of 
the trees — ^he mounted up, step by step, into the air,, and through the 
clouds. His guide, at length, passed through an orifice, and he, foUowing 
her, found himself standing on a beautiftil plain. 

A path led to a splendid lodge. He followed her into it It was large, 
and divMed into two parts. On one end he saw bows and arrows, clubs 
an^ Q>ears, and various warlike implements tipped with silver. On the 
Qiher end, were things exclusively belonging to females. This was the 
home of his. fair guide, and he saw that she had, on the frame, a broad 
rich belt, of many colours, which she was weaving. She said to him: 
^'1S(y brother is coming and I must hide you." Putting him in one cor- 
ner} she spread the belt over him. Presendy the brother came in, very 
richly dressed, and shining as if he had had points of silver all over him, 
He took dovm from the wall a splendid pipe, together with his sack of a- 
pa-Jco-ze-gun, or smoklug mixture. When he had finished regaling hiI^- 
self in this way, and laid his pipe aside, he said to his sister: '^Nemissa,*'* 
fwlucb i^ my dder shstei,) ^ when will you quit these practices? Do you 
^'g^ ^^t the Ch'eatest of ibe Spiiila heA e^^ 
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=tek)e:«wa]r thB chUdr^i from bc^faw? Perkaps you suppose that yaalmre 
concealed O-na-wot-aHjut-^, bat do I not know of his coming? If you 
wouM not ofiend me, send him ]back immediately." But this address did 
not alter lier purpose. She would not send him back. Finding that (die 
was purposed in her mind, he then spoke tothe young lad^and called bim 
from hi& hiding place. ^ Come out of your conceaiment," said he, '^and 
walk about and amuse yourself. You will grow hungry if you remain 
there." He then ]^esented him a bow and avrows, and a pipe of red stone, 
richly ornamented. TUs was taken as the word of consent to his mar- 
riage ; so the two were considered husband and wife from that time 

0-no-wut^-qut-o found every thing exceedingly fair and beautifkil around 
hisi, but he found no inhabitants except her brother. There were flowers 
on the plains. There were bright and sparkling streams. There were 
green -vallies and pleasant trees. There were gay birds and beautifid 
animals, but they were not such as h^ had been accustomed to see. There 
was ^0 day and night, as on the earth ; but he observed that every morn- 
ing the broker regularly li^ft the lodge, and remained absent all day; and 
every evening the sister departed, though it was commonly but for a part 
of the night. 

His curiosity was luroused to solve this mystery. He obtained the 
brother's consent to accompany him in one of his daily jouraies. • They 
: travelled over a: smooth plain, without boundari^, until Ono-vrut^a-qut-o 
felt the gnawings of appetite, and asked his companion if there were no 
game. *^ Patience! my brother," said he, ^<we shall soon reach the spot 
where X eat my dinner, and you will then see how I am provided." After 
walking on a long time, they came to a place which viras spread over with 
fine mats, where they sat down to refresh themselves. There was, at this 
]daee, a hole through the sky ; and Ono-wut-a<^ut-o, looked down, at the 
bidding of his companion, upon the earth. He saw below the great lakes, 
and the villages or the Indians. In one place, he saw a war party steal- 
ing on the camp of thBir en^nies. In another, he saw feasting and dancing. 
On a green plain, young men were engaged at ball. Along a stream, 
women were employed in gathering the a-puk-wa for mats. 

*^ Do you see," said the brother, "that group of children playing beside 
a lodge. Observe that beautiful and active boy," said he, at the same time 
darting something at him, from his hand. Tlie child immediately fell, 
and vras carried into the lodge. 

They looked again, and saw the people gathering about the lodge. 
They heard the she-she-gwan of the meeta, and the song he sung, asking 
that the child's life might be spared. To this request, the companion of 
0-no-wut-a-qut-o made answer — "send me up the sacrifice of a white dog." 
Immediately a feast was ordered by the parents of iVva c\i^^^^"fe ^5^^«>&.'^ ^ssj^ 
was killed; his carcass was roasted, and. aW {^^ vi*^t xi^siv ^'^^ ^sv^^^>3 
men of the village assembled to witness t\ie ceiemotv-^ '.^'YW^'^^%'^^ 
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below/' continued the voice of the brother, "whom you call great in med- 
ical skill, but it is because their ears are open, .and they listen to my 
voice, that they are able to succeed. When I have struck one with sick- . 
ness, they direct the people to look. to me: and when they tend me the 
offering I ask, I remove my hand from off them, and they are well." 
After he had said this, they saw the sacrifice parcelled out in dishes, for 
those who were at the feast The master of the feast then said, "we send 
this to thee. Great Manito," and immediately the roasted animal came up. 
Thus their dinner was supplied, and after they had eaten, they returned 
to the lodge by another way. 

After this manner they lived for some time; but the place became 
wearisome at last. Ono-wut-a-qut-o thought of his friends, and wished 
to go back to them. He had not forgotten his native village, and his 
Other's lodge; and he asked leave of his wife, to return. At length 
she consented. " Since you are better pleased," she replied, with the 
cares and the ills, and the poverty of the world, than with the peaceful 
delights of the sky, and its boundless prairies, go! I give you permission, 
and since I have brought you hither, I will conduct you back; but re- 
member, you are still my husband, I hold a chain in my hand by which 
I can draw you back, whenever I will. My power over you is not, in any 
< maimer, diminished. Beware, therefore, how you venture to take a wife 
among the people below. Should you ever do so, it is then that you shall 
feel the force of my displeasure." 

As she said this, her eyes sparkled — she raised herself slightly on her 
toes, and stretched herself up, with a majestic air; and at that moment, O- 
no-wut-a-qut-o awoke from his dream. He found himself on the ground, 
near his father's lodge, at the very spot where he had laid himself down 
to &st. Instead of the bright beings of a higher world, he found himself 
surrounded by his parents and r^atives. His mother told kim he had 
been absent a year., The change was so great, that Ke remained for some 
time moody and abstracted, but by degrees, he recovered his spirits. He 
began to doubt the reality of all he had heard jind seen above. At last, 
he forgot the admonitions of his spouse, and married a beautiful young 
woman of his own tribe. But within four days, she was a corpse. Even 
the fearful admonition was lost, and he repeated the offence by a 
second marriage. Soon afterwards, he went out of the lodge, one night, 
but never returned. It was believed that his wife had recalled him to the 
r^on of the clouds, where the tradition asserts, he still dwells, and walks 
on the daily rounds, which he once witnessed. 



The native tribes are a people without maxims : One of the few which 
^dre been noticed la this : Do not tell a story in the summer ; if you do, 
^^ toads will viait you. 



'^'. 



SHINGEBISS. 



FROM THE ODJIBWA-ALOONQUIN, 



There was once a Shingebiss, [the name of a kind of duck] living alone, 
in a solitary lodge, on the shores of the deep bay of a lake, in the coldest 
winter weather. The ice had formed on the water, and he had but four 
logs of wood to keep his fire. Each of these, would, however, burn a 
month, and as there were but four cold winter months, they were sufficient 
to carry him through till spring. 

Shingebiss was hardy and fearless, and cared for no one. He would 
go out during the coldest day, and seek for places where flags and rushes 
grew through the ice, and plucking them up with his bill, would dive 
through the openings, in quest of fish. In this way he found plenty of 
food, while others were starving, and he went home daily to his lodge^ 
dragging strings of fish ailer him, on the ice. 

Kabebonicca * observed him, and felt a little piqued at his perseverance 
and good luck in defiance of the severest blasts of wind he could send 
from the northwest. " Why ! this is a wonderful man," said he ; " he does 
not mind the cold, and appears as happy and contented, as if it were the 
month of June. I will try, whether he cannot be mastered." He poured 
forth ten-fold colder blasts, and drifts of snow, so that it was next to impos- 
sible to live in the open air. Still the fire of Shingebiss did not go out : 
he wore but a single strip of leather around his body, and he was seen, in 
the worst weather, searching the shores for rushes, and carrying home fish. 

" I shall go and visit him," said E[abebonicca, one day, as he saw Shin- 
gebiss dragging along a quantity of fish. And accordingly, that very 
night, he went to the door of his lodge. Meantime Shingebiss had cooked 
his fish, and finished his meal, and was lying, partly on his side, before 
the fire singing his songs. After Kabebonicca had come to the door, and 
stood listening there, he sang as follows : 

Ka Neej Ka Neej 

Be In Be In 

Bon In Bon In 

Oc Ee. Oc Ee. 

Ca We-ya 1 Ca We-ya ! 

The number of words, in this song, are few and simple, but they are 
made up from compounds which carry the whole of their original mean- 
ings, and are rather suggestive of the ideas floating in the mind, than 
actual expressions of those ideas. Literally he «i\i^^ \ 

Spint of the North West — you ate W\. xk^ 1<^^^ Tsa»- 

* A peisonification of Wie'Noi^'VJ^^^ ^ 
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By being broken into syllables, to correspond witb a simple chant, and 
by the power of intonation and repetition, with a chorus, these words are 
expanded into melodious utterance, if we may be allowed the term, and 
may be thus rendered : 

, Windy god, I know your plan, 
You are but my fellow man. 
Blow you may your coldest breeze, 
Shingebiss you cannot freeze. 
Sweep the strongest wind you can, 
Shingebiss is still your man, 
Heigh I for life*-*and ho 1 for Uiss, 
Who so free as Shingebiss ? 

The hunter knew that Kabebonicca wets at bis door^ for he felt hi? cold 
and strong breath ; but he kept on singing his songs, and afieeted utter 
indifference. At length Eiibebonicca entered, and took his seat on the 
c{^)08i)te side of the lodge. But Shingebiss did not regard, or notice him. 
Htft got up, as if nobody were present, and taking his poker, pushed tht> 
log, which made his fire burn brighter, repeating as he sat down again : 

You are but my fellow man. 

Very soon the tears began to flow down Kabebonicca's cheeks, which 
increased so fast, that, presently, he said to himself^ " I cannot stand thi»r— 
I must go out." He did so, and lefi Shingebiss to his songs ; but resolved* 
to freeze up all the flag orifices, and mal^e the ice thick^ so that he could not 
get any more fish. Still Shingebiss, by dint of great diligence, found 
means to pull up new roots, and dive under for fish. At last Kabeboo- 
icca was compelled to give up the contest. '^ He must be aided by som6 
Mooedo," said he, " I can neither freeze him, nor starve him, he is a very 
singular being — ^I will let him alone." 



The introduction of the Saxon race into North America, has had three, 
determined opponents, the life of each of whom forms a distinct era. They 
were Powhatan, Metakom, and Pontiac. Each pursued the same method 
to accomplish his end, and each was the indominitable foe of the race.— 
Sassacus ought, perhaps, to be added to the number. Brant, was but a 
partisan, and fought for one branch, against another. Tecumseh,*was 
also, rather the foe of the American type of the race, than the whole race.. 
The same can be said of lesser men, such as Little Turtle, Biickanjaheela, 
atfd Black Hawk. Uncas was also a partisan, not a hater of the white 
rti66i, and- like Waub Ojeeg in the north, fought, that one tribe might 
prevail over another. If the Saxon race profited by this, Be could nibt' 
^eJp Jt. Tmeahosa fought for His tribe'ij suptfetiiac^ \ 06cfeo\a for 
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EARLY INDIAN BIOGRAPHY. 



PISKARET. 

, There lived a noted chief ott the north banks of the St. Lawrence in 
the latter part of the 16tb century, who was called by the Iroqoois, Piskaret, . 
but the true pronunciation of whose name, by his own people, was Bisco- 
nace, or the Little Blaze. Names are ofien arbitrarily bestowed by the 
Indians, from some trivial circumstance in domestic life, or hunting, a» 
mere nick names, which take the place of the real names : for it is a prac- 
tice among this people to conceal their real names, from a subtle, supersti- 
tious notion, that, if so known, they will be under the power of priestly 
incantation, or some other evil influence. 

What the real name of this man was, if it dilSered from the above, is not 
known, as this was his only appellation. He veas an Adirondak: that 
is to say, one of the race of people who were called Adirondaks by the 
Iroquois, b«[t Algonquins by the French. And as: the Algonquins and 
Iroquois, had lately became deadly enemies and were so then, the distihctioa. 
to which Bisconace rose, was in the conducting of the war which his peo^ 
pie waged against the Iroquois, or Five Nations. 

It seems, from the accounts of both English and French authors, that 
the Algonquinsj at the period of the first settlement of the St. Lawrence, 
were by fkr the most ^vanced in arts and knowledge^ and most distin» 
guished for skill in war and hunting, ^all the nations in North America. 
This at least is certain, that no chief, &r or near, enjoyed as high a repu^ 
tation for daring valor and skill as Bisconace. He is spoken of in this 
light by all who name him ; he was so fierce,' subtle and indomitable that 
he became the terror of his enemies, who were startled at the very 
menticm of his name. Bisconace lived on the north banks of th6 St Law- 
rence, below Montreal, and carried on his wars against the Indiahs inhabitn 
ing the northern parts of the present state of New York, often proceeding 
by the course of the River Sorel. 

The period of the Adirondak supremacy, embraced the close of the 
I5th century and the beginning of the 16th, and at this time the people be- 
gan to derive great power and boldness, from the possession of fire arms^ 
with- which the French supplied them, before their southern and westeitf 
neighbours came to participate in this great improvement, this striking era! 
of the Red man, in the art of war. Golden is thought to be a litde ou^ 
in dee great estimate he furnishes of the power, infiuen.c^.^«A^ ^&?wk«mI^ 
of this great hmily of the Red Race. T^e "PxewAL T«Jca!w^l ^^^aSSs^^^a»i 
op ff good deal] but we^raay admit tlial dieY "^et^ ^^'^^ sss^-^. ^^«*s^ 
anihunteis, and manufactured ainw ani cauoe&, N«\fiBk gw**- ^*^^ ^ 
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were the prominent enemies of the Five Nations ; and like all enemies at 
a distance had a formidable name. The word Adirondak is one of Iro- 
quois origin ; but the French, who always gave their own names to the 
Tribes, and had a policy in so doing, called them Algonquins — a term 
whose origin is involved in some obscurity. For a time, they prevailed 
against their enemies south of the St. LaAvrence, but the latter were soon 
furnished with arms by the Dutch, who entered the Hudson in 1609, and 
their allies, the Iracoson, or Iroquois, soon assumed that rank in war 
which, if they had before lacked, raised them to so high a point of pre- 
eniinence. It was in that early period of the history of these nations that 
Bisconace exerted his power. 

Where a people have neither history nor biography, there is but little 
hope that tradition will long preserve the memory of events. Some of 
the acts of this chief are known through the earlier colonial writers. So 
great was the confidence inspired in the breast of this thief, by the use of 
fire arms, that he pushed into the Iroquois country like a mad man, and 
performed some feats against a people armed with bows only, which are 
astonishing. 

With only four chiefs to aid him, he left Trois Rivieres, on one occa- 
sion, in a single canoe, with fifteen loaded muskets, thus giving three 
pieces, to each man. Each piece was charged with two balls, joined by a 
small chain ten inches long. Soon after entering the Sorel river, he en- 
countered ^\e bark canoes of Iroquois, each having ten men. To cloak 
his ruse he pretended to give himself up for lost, in view of such a dis- 
parity of numbers ; and he and bis companions began to sing their death 
song. They had no sooner got near their enemies, however, than they 
began to pour in their chain-shot, riddling the frail canoes of the enemy, 
who tumbled into the water, and sank under the active blows of their 
adversaries* Some he saved to grace his triumphant return, and these 
were tortured at the stake. 

On ai](Other accasion he undertook an enterprize alone. Being well 
acquainted with the Iroquois country, he set out, about the time the snow 
began. to melt, taking the precaution to put the hinder part of his snow- 
shoes forward to mislead the enemy, in case his track should be discovered. 
As a further precaution, he avoided the plain forest paths, keeping along 
the ridges and high stony grounds, where the snow was melting, that his 
track might be often lost. When he came near to one of the Villages of 
the Five Nations, he hid himself till night. He then crept forth, and en- 
tered a lodge, where he found every soul asleep. Having killed them all^ 
he took their scalps, and went back to his lurking place. The next 4ay 
the people of the village searched in vain for the perpetrator. At night 
J^e again saBjed fonhy and repeated the act, on another lodge, with equal 
secrecy, and success. Again the villagers seaiched, Wl ciwdd find no 
mcos of his footsteps. They determined, however^ Xo «^ «l ^«XdcL Y\^ 
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Jcaret,: anticipating this, g&thered up his scalps, and stole forth slyly, hxH 
found the inhabitants of every lodge on the alert, save one, where the seii- 
tinel had fidlen asleep. This man he despatched and scalped, but alarmed 
the rest, who rose in the pursuit He was, howeVer, under no great 
fears of being overtaken. One of the causes of his great confidence m 
himself was fonnd in the ^ct that he was the swiftest runner known. 
He eluded them often, sometimes, however, lingering to draw them on, 
and tire them out When he had played this trick, he hid himself. His 
pursuers, finding they had let him escape, encamped, thinking themselves 
in safety, but they had no sooner fallen asleep, than he stole forth firom 
his lurking place, and despatched every one 'of them. He added their 
scalps to his bundle of trophies, and then returned. 

Recitals of this kind flew from village to viUage, and gave him the ' 
greatest reputation for courage, adroitness and fieetness. 

The Five Nations were, however, early noted for their skill in stratagem^ 
and owed their early rise to it They were at this era engaged in their 
long, fierce and finally triumphant war against the Algonquins and Wy- 
andots, or to adopt the ancient terms, the Adirondaks and duatoghies; 
These latter they defeated in a great battle, fought within two miles of 
Ctuebec. In this battle the French, who were in reality weak in number, 
were neutral. Their neutrality, on this occasion) happened in this way. 
They had urged the reception of priests upon the Five Nations, through 
whose influence, they hoped to prevail over that people, and to wre^t 
western New York from the power of the Dutch and English. As soool 
as a number of these missionaries of the sword and cross had insinu^ed 
themselves among the Five Nations, the latter seized them, as hostages ; 
and, under a threat of their execution, kept the French quiet in this deci» 
sive battle. This scheme had succeeded so well, that it taught the Five 
Nations the value of negociation ] and they determined, the next year, to 
try aAother. Pretending that they were now well satisfied v^ith their tri* 
umph on ihe St Lawrence, they sent word that they meant to make a 
formidable visit to Yonnendio, this being the official name they bestowed 
on the governor of Canada. Such visits they always, made with great 
pomp and show ; and on this occasion, they came with 1000 or 1200 men. 
On the way to Gluebec, near the river Nicolet, their scouts met Piskaret, 
whom they cajoled, and kept in utter ignorance of the large force behind 
until they had drawn out of him an important piece of information, and 
then put him to death. They cut off* his head, and carried it to the Iro- 
quois army. To have killed him, was regarded as an assurance of ulti- 
mate victory. These scouts also carried to the army the informatioui 
which they had obtained, that the Adirondaks were divided into two 
bodies, one of which hunted on the rivei Nvaote^^iA^'^ ^'Ccl^ ^^>$aRRw 
called Wabmeke, on the north side of tii^ SV, lo^xca^- "t^^l >isssstf^ 



Jltely diiridad their fotcdB, fell uppH etch bodjp<al uiiawftiet:«iid cut tfaetfi 
both to piecB& 

This is the gHEAt ttiumph to which Charkydx, in: his hotovy of Netr 
Fiance, aUudeSi It wea the turning point in the war a^inst tha confederate! 
Wpindots, and Algonqtiins, and, in effect, drove both nations^ in the eoAy 
effectually out of the St. Lawrence yaUey. The former fled to LakeHo^ 
ron,: to which they imparted their name. Seme of the Adirondaks took 
shelter near Cluebee, under the care of the Jesuits; the larger number 
went up the Utawas, to the regioa of Lake Nipising^ the Atawairos fled 
l» a large chain of islands in lake Huron, called the Mmmloulins ; other 
hantds sosEttered in other directionfi. Each one had some local name; and 
all, it is probable, were well «fiou^ pleased to hide their defett by the 
i%7e Nations, under local and geogrophicai designationsL But they had 
no peace in their r^ugev The spirk of revenge burned in the breast of the 
IfiQjquois, particularly against their kindred tribe, tiie Wyaixdots, whom 
Ihey pursued into Lake Huron, drovethemfromtheir refuge at Michilt- 
m^kinac, and pushed them evea to Lake Superior, where for many years. 
(hiB andenl tribe continued to dweU. 



The pernicious eocamples of white men, who have conducted the Indian 
t^de, their immoral habits, injustice, and disregard of truth, and open 
Beeiitiousness, haive created the deepest prejudice in the minds of the Red 
men against the whole European raca 

The Indian only thinks when he is forced to think, by circumstancest 
Fear, hunger and self-preservation, are the three prominent causes of bis 
thoughts. Affection and reverence for the dead, come next 

Abstract thought is the characteristic €i civilization. If teachers could 
ihnduce the Indians to think on subjects not before known to them, or but 
Bnp^rfectly known^ they would adopt one of the most efflcacioi» means 
of civilizing them. 

Christianity is uitraism to an Indian. It is so opposed to his natural 
toltes, that he, at first, hates itj and decries it. Opposite states of feelings, 
Itowever, affect him, precisely as they do white men. What he at firat 
Itait^ he may as suddenly love and embrace. 

Christianity is not propagated, by^ ratiocination j it is the result of feelings 
ani affections on the will and uiiderstanding. Hence an Indian can be« 
come a christian. 



THE SAUSTAWRAYTSEES, 



OR 



THE OMGIN OP THE WYANDOT AND SENECA TRIBES. 

A WYANDOT TRADITION. 

TawA&DS the middle of the seventeenth century^, a body^of Indians, coni« 
posed of the W]pndots (or as they were then called the Saus^w-ray^ 
tsee) and Seneca tribes inhabited the borders of Lake Ontario. The pre* 
sent Wyandots and Senecas are the remains of this community, and of 
the cause of their separation and of the relentless hostilities by which ft 
was succeeded, the following details are given in the traditionary history 
of the Wyandots. 

A Wyandot girl, whose name for the sake of distinction shall he 0onr 
fay-stee^ and in whom appeared imited a rare combination of moral attract 
tions, and of extraordinary personal beauty, had for her* suitors, nearly 
ail the young men of her triba As insensible however, as beautiful, the 
attentions of her lovers were productive of no favorable effect, for thouglt 
none were rejected, yet neither was any one distinguished by her partiality; 
TMs unaccountable apathy became, in time, a subject not only of general'i 
Bat of common interest to the young Wyandots. A council composed of 
tfaose interested in the issue of these many and importunate applications 
£ir her &vor, was held for the purpose of devising some method, by whidr 
her intentions in relation to them might be ascertained. At this, wheOL 
these amourists had severally conceded, each, that he could boast of no ii!^ 
dicaiiion of a preference shovm by Oon-yay-stee to himself, upon which* to 
finmd a reasonable hope of ultimately succeeding, it was finally detei^ 
mined, that their claims should be withdrawn in favor of the War Chief' 
of their lodge. This was adopted, not so much for the purpose of advan 
dng the interests of another to the prejudice of their own, as to avt»id'tfar' 
hfumiliating alternative of yielding the object of so much competition tii' 
some more fortunate rival not connected with their band. 

It may be here necessary to remaark that nearly all the suit<>rs belonged' 
to- one lodge^ asd that each' of these was a large oblongs building, capabl6* 
•f contsksng 20 or 30 femilies, the dmnestie arrangements of which wertl' 
legulatBdi by a war diief, ackaowledgei ^ xWYw^cS: 'OtiaX-^Kal^^^ . 

0jpijDatei Band, 

Many objections to the task imposed on^im M ^^ ^^o^^'^^sio^^ 
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interposed by the chief, the principal of which were, the great disparity of 
age and the utter futility of any further attempt, upon the affections of one 
80 obdurate of hear^. The first was obviated by some well applied com- 
mendations of his person, and the Jsecond yielded to the suggestion that 
women were often capricious, were not always influenced by considera- 
tions the most natural, or resolvable to reasons the most obvious. 

The chief then painted and arrayed himself as for batde, bestowing 
some little additional adornment upon his person, to aid him in this species 
of warfare, with which he was not altogether so ^miliar as that in which 
he had acquired his reputation ; his practice having been confined rather to 
the use of stone-headed arrows than love darts, and his dexterity in the 
management of hearts displayed rather in making bloody incisions, than 
tender impressions. Before he left the lodge, his retainers pledged them- 
selves, that if the prosecution of this adventure should impose upon their 
chief the necessity of performing any feat, to render him better worthy the 
acceptance of Oon-yay-stee, they would aid him in its accomplishment, 
and sustain him against its consequences to the last extremity. It was re- 
served for so adventurous a spirit that it should be as successful in love, as 
it had hitherto been resistless in war. 

AHer a courtship of a few days, he proposed himself and was condition- 
ally accepted, but what the nature of this condition was, further than that 
it was indispensable, Oon-yay-stee refused to tell him, until he should 
have given her the strongest assurances that it should be complied with. 
After some hesitation and a consultation with the lovers who urged him 
to give the promise, he declared himself ready to accept the terms of the 
compact. Under her direction he then pledged the word of a warrior, 
that neither peril to person, nor sacrifice of affection should ever prevail 
with him to desist, imprecating the vengeance of Hau-men-dee-zhoo, and 
the persecution of Dairhrshoo-oa-roo-no upon his head if he failed to 
prosecute to the uttermost, the enterprise, if its accomplishment were 
only possible. 

She told him to bring her the scalp of a Seneca chief whom she design 
nated, who for some reason she chose not to reveal, was the object of her 
hatred. 

The Wyandot saw too late, that he was committed. He besought her 
to reflect, that this man was his bosom friend, they had eaten and drank 
and grown up together — and how heavy it would make his heart to think 
that his friend had perished by his hand. He remonstrated with her on 
the cruelty of such a requisition, on the infamy of such an outrage of con- 
fidence and the execration which would forever pursue the author of an 
action so accursed. But his expostulations were made to deaf ears. She 
loJd hhn aither to redeem his pledge, or consent to be proclaimed for a 
Ijr^'ngdog, whose promises were unworthy e\ei to\yeVeiBLiflL,«sA\iMWvkft 
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An hour had hardly elapsed, before the iniuriated Wyandot blackened 

. his &ce, entered the Seneca Village, tomahawked and scalped his friend, 

jjund as he rushed out of the lodge shouted the scalp-whoop. In the dark- 

• ness of the night his person could not be distinguished, and he was chal- 

. lenged by a Seneca to whom he gave his name, purpose, and a defiance 

and then continued his flight But before it had terminated, the long 

mournful scalp-whoop of the Senec^s was resounding through the Wy* 

andot Village ; and the chief had hardly joined in the furious conflict that 

( ensued between the avengers of his murdered victim and his own retain- 

. ers, before he paid with his life the forfeit of his treachery. 

After a deadly and sustained combat for three days and nights, with 
alternate success, the Wyandots were compelled to retire, deserting their 
-. village and abandoning their families to such mercy as might be granted 
by an infuriated enemy. Those who were lefl, sunk under the tomahawk 
Igpibd scalping knife — the village was devastated — and the miserable author 
of the bloody tragedy herself perished amid this scene of indiscriminate 
slaughter and desolation. 

This war is said to have continued for a period of more than 30 years, 
in which time, the W3randots had been forced backwards as far as Lakes 
Huron and Michigan. Here they made an obstinate stand, from which all 
the eflbrts of their relentless enemies to dislodge them were ineffectuaL 
Their inveterate hatred of each other was fostered by the war parties of 
the respective tribes, whose vindictive feelings led' them to hunt and de- 
stroy each other, like so many beasts of the forest. These resulted gene- 
rally in favor of the Wyandots, who, inspirited by these partial successes, 
prepared for more active operations. Three encounters took place, on the 
same day, two being had on Lake Michigan and one on Lake Erie, and 
which from their savage and exterminating character, closed this long and 
merciless contest. It is somewhat remarkable, as no other tradition makes 
-mention of an Indian battle upon water, that one of these, said to have 
occurred on Lake Erie, between Long Point and Fort Talbot, was fought 
in canoes. Of this the following detail is given. 

A large body of Wyandots accompanied by two Ottawas left Lake Hu- 
ron in birch canoes, on a war excursion into the country of the Senecas, 
who had setied at this time, near the head of the Niagara river. They 
■ put ashore at Long Point to cook, when one of the Ottawas and a W3ran- 
dot were sent out as spies to reconnoitre. They had proceeded but a short 
distance from the camp, when they met two Senecas, who had been de- 
spatched by their party for the like purposes, and from whom they instantly 
fled. The Ottawa finding his pursuers gaining upon him, hid himself in 
the branches of a spruce tree, where he remained till the Seneca had 
passed. The Wyandot, fleeter of foot, succeeded, yci x«b.Oms!w% \sa ^xs&:^ 
and gave the a/arm, when the whole \>oAy enft»ct\«^«iA^^osSDkR^ ^s^xk^s 
ihe Jake, la another moment a party of Beiiec»i^ ^w^ ^Y8iW«^'tA%^'«^' 
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4»-nettre8t point of kad in wooden canoes.. Immedktely tfatt wu^wlioopB 
rwere stranded and the hostile' biuids' began to chant their Tespective soi^pt. 
^ they slowly approached each other, the Wyandots strack a :£rey4Hid 
prepared their gum and bark to repair any damage which might oecarito 
the canoes. The battle was fought with^ bows and arrowsj and afier la 
iftrrious and obstinate contest of some hours, in which the carnage was 
dreadful, and the canoes were beginning to ffll withUood, water and man^ 
gled bodies, the Senecas began to give way. The eneoaraged Wyandots 
fbttght with redoubled ftirdor, drii^g the B«[ieeia to the shore, where lAe 
conflict was renewed with unabated fUry. The Wyandots w^e victonflns, 
and few of thesurnringBenecas escaped to tell the sto^y of their defeat 
One of the prisoners, a boy, was spared and adopted by ^nation. Two 
Wyandots are now living who prcrfess to have seen hhn, when very fiur 
advanced in years. /c 

The two other attaoks lo which alfaision has been-made, as occuriiiqg 
on the borders of lAke Michigan, vrere not more fertunate in their issue. 
The Senecas were repulsed with great slaughter. 

Thus, say the Wjrandots, originated this long, Uoody and disastrous 
war, and thus ittenmnated after proving neatly the ruin- of our nation. 

HOTBHUNGKflAH. 

Uj^er Sandusk^f March Uij 1827. 



EAKLY SKETCHES OF INDIAN WOMEN. 

The oldest books we possess written by the first Observers of our In- 
idiaaas abound in interest Among thecHsig a smtdlwodc by William Wood, 
who visited Plymouth and Massachusetts soon after their aettloment, and 
jpabtiiahed his ^^ New MngUnSs Prospectj^^ in Londcm,^^ ja 1634. 

The following extract from this book, (now very scarce,) we make 
here, partly for the purpose which the author d^dareshe had in view in 
.wxiting ityviz^ : toexcite the special interest of oor femalereaders^ though 
.the good ibnmoar and wit^as well a» the bensfvolence of the wnter, will 
jdoabtfess commend it to persons of both sexes. That we may not nm 
rlhe riBk of losing ai^y^of the effect of the quamt, old-fashioned style of 
itheorigiilel, w^bave been carefiil to preserve, the aotbcnr's orthograpdiy 
SPid punctualaon, together with the long sentences, for which, as well as 
jnan^ of his coikteniporarie%he waa remarkable. We. have omitted short 
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THE TRBI IHAT tJRBW OUT OP A SHELL 

AN OSAGE LEGEND. 

There was a snail living on the banks of the river Missouri, where he 
found plenty of food, and wanted nothing. But at length the waters be- 
gan to rise and overflow its banks, and although the Httle animal clui^ 
4o a log, the flood carried them both away : they floated along for many 
^ays. When the water fell, the poor snaid was left in the mud and slimOy 
^n shore. The heat of the sun came out so strong, that he was soon fixed 
in the slime and could not stir. He could no longer get any nourish- 
ment. He became oppressed with heat and drought. He resigned him* 
self to his fate and prepared to die. But all at once, he felt a renewed 
.vigour. His shell burst opeti, and he began to rise. His head gradually 
rose above the ground, he felt his lower extremities assuming the charac- 
ter of feet and legs. Arms extended from his sides. He felt their eX" 
trennties divide into fingers. In fine he rose, under the influence of one 
day's sun, into a tall and noble man. For a while he remained in a duH 
und stupid state. He had but little activity, and no clear thoughts^ 
These all came by degrees, and when his recollections returned, he re- 
solved to travel back to his native land. 

But he was naked and ignorant. The first want he felt wbs hunger. 
He saw beasts and birds, as he walked along, but he knew not how to 
kin them. He wished himself again a snail, for he knew how, in ih(U 
form, to get his food. At length he became so weak), by vmlking aiid 
&sting, that he laid himself down, on a grassy bank) to die. He had not 
hid long, when he heard a voice calling him by name. '< Was-bas-has," 
exclaimed the voice. He looked up, and beheld the Great Spirit sitting 
on a white horse. » His eyes glistened like stars. The hair of his head 
shone like the sun. He could not bear to look upon him. He trembled • 
from head to foot Again the voice spoke to hua Iol ^. \s3i^ nks^k:'.. 
« Was-bas-has ) Why do you look tenifiedT' ^''IuotMl^ V^ w^^ 
becaase 1 stand before Him who raised me ftomii5a» gt^w»^ ^^*S^^ 
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and hungry, — I have eaten nothing since the floods left me upon the sho):e 
-« little shell" 

The Great Spirit here lifted up his hands and displaying a bow and 
arrows, told him to look at him. At a distance sat a bird on a tree. He 
put an arrow to the string, and pulb'ng it with force, brought down the 
beautiful object. At this moment a deer came in sight. He placed ano- 
ther arrow to the string, and pierced it through and through. " These" 
said he, '^ are your food, and these are your atmf " handing him the bow 
and arrows. He then instructed him how to remove the skin of the deer, 
and prepare it for a garment " You are naked," said he, " and must be 
clothed ; it is now warm, but the skies will change, and bring rains, and 
snow, and cold winds." ' Haying said this, he also imparted the gift of Are, 
and instructed him how to roast the flesh. He then placed a collar of 
wampum around his neck. " This," said he, " is your authority over all 
beasts." Having done this, both horse and rider rose up, and vanished 
from his sight. 

Was-bas-has refreshed himself, and now pursued his way to his native 
land. He had seated himself on the banks of the river, and was medita- 
ting on what had passed, when a large beaver rose up frpm the channel 
and addressed him. " Who art thou ;" said the beaver, " that comest here 
to disturb my ancient reign ?" " I am a man^^ he replied ; " I was once a shelly 
a creeping shell ; but who art thou ?" " I am king of the nation of beavers/' 
he answered : " I lead my people up and down this stream ; we are a busy 
people, and the river is my dominion." " I must divide it with you," re- 
torted Was-bas-has. " The Great Spirit has placed me at the head of 
beasts and birds, fishes and fowl ; and has provided me with the power 

• of maintaining my rights." Here he held up the bow and arrows, and 
displayed the collar of shells around his neck. ^^ Come, come," said the 
Beaver,. modifying his tone, " I perceive we are brothers. — Walk with mo 
to my lodge, and refresh yourself after your journey," and so saying he 
led the way. The Snail-Man willingly obeyed his invitation, and had 
no reason to repent of his confidence. They soon entered a fine large vil- 
lage, and his host led him to the chiefs lodge. It was a well-built room, 
of a cone-snape, and the floor nicely covered with mats. As soon as 
they were seated, the Beaver directed his wife and daughter to prepare 
food for their guest. While this was getting ready, the Beaver chief 
thought he would improve his opportunity by making a fast friend of so 
superior a being ; whom he saw, at the same time, to be but a novice. 
He informed him of the method they had of cutting down trees, with their 
teeth, and of felling them across streams, so as to dam up the water, and de- 
scribed the method of finishing their dams with leaves and clay. He also 
instructed him in the way of erecting lodges, and with other wise and 
seasonaliio conversation beguiled the time. His wife asd daughter now 

entered, bringm^ m vessels of fresh peeled poplat^ aa^ ^wiJio>w^axvd «assa' 
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fras, and alder bark, which is the most choice food known to them. Of 
this, Was-bas-has made a merit of tasting, while his entertainer devoured 
it ydth pleasure. He was pleased with the modest looks and deportment of 
the chiefs daughter, and her cleanly and neat attire, and her assiduous 
attention to the commands of her father. This ^vas ripened into esteem 
by the vislit he made her. A mutual attachment ensued. A union was 
pVopos^ to the father, who was rejoiced to find so advantageous a match 
for his daughter. A great feast was prepared, to which all the beavers, 
and other animals on good terms with them, were invited. The Snail- 
Man atid the Beaver^Maid were thus united, and this union is the origin 
of the Osages. So it is said by the old people. 



THE BOY WHO SET A SNARE FOR THE SUN; 

• * ■ 

OR 

■ THE OBIGW OP THE KUO-E-BEENa-WA-KWA,* OR DOMOUSB. 

FROK THE ODHEfWA ALOONQTHN. 

At the time when the animals reigned in the earth, they had killed all 
but a girl, and her little brother, and these two were living in fear and se- 
clusion. The boy was a perfect pigmy, and never grew beyond the stature 
of a small infant ; but the girl increased with her years, so that the labor 
of providing food and lodging devolved wholly on her. She went out 
daily to get wood for their lodgerfire, and took her little brother along that . 
no. ctcpident might happen to him ; for he was too little to leave aloae.^ A. 
big- bird mjght have flown away with him. She made him a bow and 
arrbws, and said to him one day, <' I will leave you behind where I have 
b^ chopping — ^you must hide yourself, and you will soon see the Gfit- 
shee-gitshee-gaun, ai see-ug or snow birds, come and pick the worms out of 
the wood, where I have been chopping," (for it was in the winter.) " Shoot 
one of them and bring it home." He obeyed her, and tried his best to kill 
one, but came home unsuccessful. She told him he must not despair, but 
try again the next day. She accordingly left «him at the place she got 
wood, and returned. Towards nightfall, she heard his little footsteps on 
the snow, and he came in exultingly, and threw down one of the birdS| 
which he.had killed. ^ My sister," said he, ^ I wish you to skin it and 
stretch the skin, and when I have killed more, I will have a coat made ; 
out of them." '^ But what shall we do with the body ?" said she : for as yet 
men had not begun to eat animal food, but lived on N^%<i^&k^\!^ <^^sq^ 
" Cut it in twc^" he answered, " and aeaBou out ^^^Suql^ m^ wife\a^ ^"^ 

• Blind WomiiL. 

7 
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at a dme." She did so. The boy, who was of a very small stature, con- 
tinued his efforts, and succeeded in killing ten birds, out of the skins of 
which his sister made him a little coat 

^' Sister," said he one day, ''are we all alone in the world % Is there nobody 
else living 1" She told him that those they feared and who had destroyed 
their relatives lived in a certain quarter, and that he must by no means go 
in that direction. This only served to inflame his curiosity and raise his 
ambition, and he soon after took his bow and arrows and went in that 
direction. After walking a long time and meeting nothing, he became 
tired, and lay down on a knoll, where the sun had melted the snow. He 
fell fast asleep ; and while sleeping, the sun beat so hot upon him, that it 
singed and drew up his bird-skin coat, so that when he awoke and 
stretched himself, he felt bound in it, as it were. He looked down and 
saw the damage done to his coat He few into a passion and upbraided 
the sun, and vowed vengeance against it '^ Do not think you are too 
high," said he, '* I shall revenge myself." 

On coming home he related his disaster to his sister, and lamented bit- 
terly the spoiling of his coat. He would not eat He lay down as one 
that fasts, and did not stir, or move his position for ten days, though she 
tried all she could to arouse him. At the end of ten days, he turned over, 
and then lay ten days on the other side. When he got up, he told his 
sister to make him a snare, for he meant to catch the sun. She said she 
had nothing ;- but finally recollected a little piece of dried deer's sinew, that 
her fjather had left, which she soon made into a string suitable for a noosc« 
But the moment she showed it to him, he told her it would not do, and 
bid her get something else. She said she had nothing— nothing at aU. 
At last she thought of her hair, and pulling some of it out of her head, 
made a string. But he instantly said it would not answer, and bid her, 
pettishly, and vnth authority, make him a noose. She told him there 
was nothing to make it of, and went out of the lodge. She said to her- 
self^ when she had got without the lodge, and while she was all alone, 
"neow obewy indapin." This she did, and twisting them into a tiny 
cord she handed it to her brother. The moment he saw this curious 
braid he was delighted. " This wjll do," he said, and immediately put it 
to his mouth and began pulling it through his lips ; and as fast as he drew 
it changed it into a red metal cord, which he wound around his body and 
shoulders, till he had a large quantity. He then prepared himself, and 
set out a little after midnight, that he might catch the sun before it rose. 
He fixed his snare on a spot just where the sun would strike the land, as 
it rose above the earth^s disc ; and sure enough, he caught the sun, so that 
it was held fast in the cord, and did not rise. 

The animals who ruled the earth were immediately put into a great 

commotion. They had no light They called a council to debate upon 

ibe matter^ and to appoint some one to go and cul &» coid.— &i this 



was a very haasaidous enterprize, as the rayis of the sun wonld bum wlio- 
ever came so near to them. At hust the dormouse undertook it — ^for at 
this time the dormouse was the largest animal in the world. When it 
stood up it looked like a mountain. When it got to the place where the 
sun was snared, its back began to smoke and bum, with the intensity of 
the heat, and the top of its carcass was reduced to enormous heaps of 
ashes. It succeeded, however, in cutting the cord with its teeth, and free- 
ing the sun, but it was reduced to a very small size, and has remained 
so ever since. Moi call it the Kug-e-been-gwa-kwa. 



AMPATA SAPA; 

THE FIRST-WIFE. 

A TRADITION OF THK DACOTAHS. 

AicPATA Sapa was the wife of a brave young hunter and warrior, by 
whom she had two children. They lived together in great happinesB, 
which was only varied by the changes of a forest life. Sometimes they 
lived on the prairies ; sometimes they built their wigwam in the forest, 
near the banks of a stream, and they paddled their canoe up and down the 
rivers. In these trips they got fish, when they were tired of wild meats, 
la. the summer season they kept on the open grounds ; in the winter,^thoy 
fixed their camp in a sheltered position, in the woods. The very change 
of their camp was a source of pleasure, for they were always on the look* 
out for something new. They had plenty, and they wanted nothing. 

In this manner the first years of their marriage passed away. But it so 
happened, that as years went by, the reputation of her husband in the tribe 
increased, and he soon came to be regarded as a Weetshahstshy Atapee, or 
chief. This opened a new field for his ambition and pride. The fame 
of a chief, it is well Ipiown, is often increased by the number of his wives. 
His lodge was now thronged with visitors. Some came to consult him ; 
some to gain his &vour. All this gave Ampata Sapa no uneasiness, for 
the Red People like to have visitors, and to show hospitality. The first thing 
that caused a jar in her mind, was the rumour that her husband was about 
to take a new wife. This was like a poison in her veins ; for she had a big 
heart She was much attached to her husband, and she could not bear 
the idea of sharing his afifections with another. But she found that the 
idea had already got strong hold of her husband's mind, and her remon* 
strances did little good. He defended himself ontlvei ^QvaA.^^^''^^^s^Si2S^ 
give him greater inflaence in the tribe it Yie VooV^^"^ ^«a^^.«t ^^ "^xsss^S 
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ekiff.:. BiHi]^l9r0rhe^ had time to bring.h^tOrliiaicMlgB^Jtopata Sapi 
had fled ;fi^m.;it, taking bei: two children^ and. rotumed to bet feithef^ 
lodge. Her: fother lived at some distance^- and ■■ her» ehe- remaaaBd a short 
timein.quiet: This whole band soon moved up th^MiaBBbrippi^ to tl»ir 
huxHiog grouttdt She was glad to go w^them, and wouldy indeed, have 
beea glad to go any where, to get bither-froml tht lodgeof ^ her ^othteas 

hi^baod; . . 

: H^^f^the > winter wore away. . Wheai tiie;!fi^^ai^ opened,, they caoM 
back again to the banks of the river,'.^nd ineaded luatdfiSttfid up:tfae canoes^ 
which they had left in the fall. In these they put their furs, and de- 
scended to the Falls of St Anthony. Ampata-Sapa lingered behind a 
short time the morning of their embarkation, as they began to draw near 
the rapids which preoedeithe gseat plui^e^^' Sb6r>/th«n put her canoe in 
the water, and embarked with her children. As she approached the falls, 
the increasing velocity of the currest rendered the paddles of but little 
use. She rested with her's suspended in her hands, while she arose, and 
uttered her lament : 

<<It was him.Qnly.that.1 loved,^ with. thOrJiove-of .my.;heart It was for 
him that I prepared, with joy, the fresh killed meat, and swept with 
bcughfi my Iddge-fifiei: Itiwa&ibrrhim I dressed' tUiskia/of thd noUir^feer, 
antd( worked^ with imyhoads^* the Moesaalns tiixtignffied^irisiftiet>- 

Ifwuted wh^ the: eon ran: hkdiulyicomaeyht'^^^]^^^ 
d^se^ and I rerjasced ia my henxt w>hen-l!hteard>'his"inaaly fodtsiepir^ 
pcoack the lodge:; Sb ithxew 'dowttvliisf busden^^t^th^dooifM^ittwatofl 
hawifih. of tho/dsec^-^L flew" to prepare the meat^for<hii3 use;^ 
• My heart was:l&ouiid:np.in:him,.andiheM^as7aM:tlM Bttt 

hQ(hae left meibir anothey^ and lifad»iiiewr a biitden^ wlochl cannot Inmrr 
£hi^ my ishtkbreorfuld) to vrfi rgriefft^H^ieif TlookTSoqasuoh iikei him. ^ ^ nbut^ 
can I fioippcMit iife^whenvall its moments^are Mier 1 ^^ lihatBS'aiftsd^ trp mf 
moeitorthe Mastdrof^fot' I have asked> him to^dfe^^bac^tliifililll^it^ 
h$igm0i aoiiWhldh I nbiloi^feE wiidi. I am t>ovt}MrGiirr«t)tr that'-hitfftti 
to? MSliVtyi^teff^Vji I ilee ihs! wh^ faom of therwater. - it i» my Mnmid^ 
I faea^ tb$ de^pf murmiirf irbncL belerar. It is tnyrfimeral'JsiDaiii FarewtsB^ :^ 
. ItiwadttdQ^lale-IOsarfestiiercoorseit She had.npipvoaehed'too'n^^hd 
abyss, :befoi» hercpttrposorwas disoovered by heciribudsj: They b^lmld 
hat eBttet>lheTfoaai--r-th«yf8a»r'the:CimDe:for a& instanvoni^he' vergi^f anid 
thei9: disappear fof^ivai^;^ Suohswesiheendiof 'Am^stta'Sapa.^ and-tbey^iMy 
)iWrca9M oan^socnetuaesfbe seen^tby moentight^pfattigisi^ ovet tb^^fkflii;^' 



Intef|ia|>4i$se)a(ipQi has doiid more to destroy the Indkiii po^et in 
America, than the white man's s\ford. Gould the tribes leant the wis^ 
dam ofcoDfedBraXion,they might yet be saved. This is a problem now 
ujidergoing an iater&idng process of solution. 



MUKAKEE MINDEMOEA; 
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THE TOAD-WOMAN. 

AN GDJIBWA TALE. 

:Gr£at good Uiok once iiappened to^ young woman who was liviog all- 
^ne in the wooas, with nobody near her but her little dog, for, to her i^u^ 
jprise, she found fresh meh-t every momit^ at her door. She felt very 
jQinxious to know who it wab that supplied her, and watching one morning, 
very early, she £aw a handMrne youn^ man deposit the meat After his 
being seen by her, he became her husband, and she had « 6on by him. 
One day not long after thi^, the uian did not return at Evening, as usual, 
from hunting. She waited till late ^at night, but all in vain. Next day 
she swung her baby to sdeep in its tikenagun, or cradle, and then said i<b 
her dog : '' Take care of your brother whilst I am gone, and when he 
pries, halloo for me." The cradle was tnade of the finest wampum, and 
all its bandages and decorations were ot the same costly material. After 
a shprt time the woman heard the cry of her faithful dog, and runninj^ 
home as fast as she could, she found her child gone end the dog to€^ 
But on looking round, she -saw pieces of the wampum of her child's cradle 
bit off by the dog, who strove to jetain the child and prevent his being 
^rried off by an old woman called Mukakee Mindemoea, or the Toadf 
Woman. The mother followed at full speed, and occasionally came to 
lodgejs inhabited by old. women, who told her at what time the thief had 
passed ; they also gave her shoes, that she might follow on. There were 
a number of these old women, who seemed as if they were all prophetesses. 
Each of them would say to her, that when she arrived in pursuit of h6t. 
stolen child at the next lodge, she must set the toes of the moccasins thoy 
had loaned her pointing homewards, and they would return of themselves. 
She would get others from her entertainers farther on, who would also 
give her directions, how to proceed to recover her son. She thus followed 
in the pursuit, from#valley to valley, and stream to stream, for months and 
years ; when she came, at length, to the lodge of the last of the friendly okL 
Nocoes, or grandmothers, as they were called, who gave her final instruc. 
tions how to proceed. She told her she was near the place where her sob 
was, and directed her t5 build a lodge of shingoob, or cedar boughs, near 
the old Toad- Woman's lodge, and to make a l\\xlfe \3bx\l ^^^ wA^s^^wifc* 
her miik into it '^ Then,'' she said, " yo\ii fe^ ds^A Vjsl^kkvx^^^^^ ^ 
wiU come and Snd you out" She did accoxftm^V}^ ^^^ Va. ^ ^^ ^^ 
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she heard her son, now grown, going out to hunt, with his dog, calling on 
to him, <<Monedo Pewaubik (that is, Steel or Spirit Iron,) Twee! 
Twee!" She then set ready the dish and filled it with her milk. The 
dog soon scented it and came into the lodge ; she placed it before him. 
" See my child," said she, addressing him, "the food you 'used to have 
from me, your mother." The dog went and told his young master that 
he had found his real mother ; and informed him that the old woman, whom 
he caUed his mother, was tiot his mother, that she had sfolen him when an 
infant in his cradle, and that he had himself followed her in hopes of get- 
ting him back. The young man and his dog then went on their hunting 
excursion, and brought back a great quantity of meat of all kinds. He 
said to his pretended mother, as he laid it down, "Send some to the 
stranger that has arrived lately." The old hag answer^, " No I why 
should I send to her — the Sheegowish."* He insisted ; and she at last 
consented to take something, throwing it in at the door, with the remark, 
" My son gives you, or feeds you this." But it was of such an offensive 
nature, that she threw it immediately out after her. 

After this the young man paid the stranger a visit, at her lodge of cedar 
boughs, and partook of her dish of milk. She then told him she was his 
real mother, and that he had been stolen away from her by the detestable 
Toad-Woman, who was a witch. He was not quite convinced. She 
said to him, " Feign yourself sick, when you go home, and when the 
Toad- Woman asks what ails you, say that you want to see your cradle ; 
for your cradle was of wampum, and your faithful brother, the dog, bit a 
piece off to try and detain you, which I picked up, as I followed .in your 
track. They were real wampum, white and blue, shining and beautiful." 
She then showed him the pieces. He went home and did as his real 
mother bid him. " Mother," ^id he, " why am I so different in my 
looks from the rest of your children ?" " Oh," said she, " it was a very 
bright clear blue sky when you were born ; that is the reason." When 
the Toad- Woman saw he was ill, she asked what she could do for him. 
He said nothing would do him good, but the sight of his cradle. She ran 
iomiediately and got a cedar cradle ; but he said " That is not my cradle." 
She went and got one of her own children's cradles, (for she had four,) but 
he turned his head and said, " That is not mine." She then produced the 
real cradle, and he saw it was the same, in substance, with the pieces the 
other had shown him ; and he was convinced, for htf could even see the 
marks of the dog*s teeth upon it. 

He soon got well, and went out hunting, and killed a fat bear. He and 

his dog-brother then stripped a tall pine of all its branches, and stuck the 

carcass on the top, taking the usual sign of his having killed an animal— 

the tongue. He told the Toad-Woman ^here he had left it, saying, " It 

^ very far, even to the end of the earth." She answeied, « ll is not so far 

* SAeegowUs, a widow, and motoig^, 8ome<iang"aM^* 
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but I can get it," so off she set. As soon as she was gone, the young man 
and his dog killed the Toad- Woman's children, and staked them on each 
side of the door, with a piece of fat in their mouths, and then went to his 
real mother and hastened her departure with them. The Toad- Woman 
spent a long time in finding the bear, and had much ado in climbing the 
tree to get down the carcass. As she got near home, she saw the children 
looking out, apparently, with the fat in their mouths, and was angry at 
them, saying, " Why do you destroy the pomatum of your brother." But 
her fury was great indeed, when she saw they were killed and impaled. 
She ran after the fugitives as fast as she could, and was near overtaking 
them, when the young man said, " We are pressed hard, but let this stay 
her progress," throwing his fire steel behind him, 'which caused the Toad- 
Woman to slip and fall repeatedly. But still she pursued and gained on 
them, when he threw behind him his fiint, which again retarded her, for 
it made her slip and stumble, so that her knees were bleeding ; but she 
continued to follow on, and was gaining ground, when the young man 
said, ^< Let the Oshau shaw go min un (snake berry) spring up to detain 
her," and immediately these berries spread like scarlet all over the path 
for a long distance, which she could not avoid stooping down to pick and 
eat. Still she went on, and was again advancing on them, when the 
young man at last, said to the dog, ^< Brother, chew her into munmiy, for 
she plagues us." So the dog, turning round, seized her and tore her to 
pieces, and they escaped. 



Death is frightful, or welcome, according to the theories men have of it 
To the Indian, it is a pleasing and welcome event. He believes a future 
state to be one of rewards, and restitutions, and not of punishments. 

The Indian idea of paradise is the idea of the orientals. It consists of 
sensualities, not spiritualities. He e^xpects the scene to furnish him ease 
and plenty. Ease and plenty make the Indian's happiness here, and his 
heaven is but a bright transcript of his earth. 

Paganism and idolatry, require more mysteries for their support than 
Christianity. The Christian has but one God, existing in three hypostases. 
It would be below the truth to say that the Indian has one hundred thou- 
sand gods. 

The Hindoos worship their multiform gods of the earth, air and sea. 
The North American Indian only believes in them. He worships the 
Great Spirit 

Wild thoughts are often bright thoughts, but like the wild leaps of a 
m^ountain torrent, they are evanescent and une<\aal. Vf^ ^xsk ^aaaiSs^ 
by a single Ggare in an Indian speech, ^saX \\. Sa\.QO^'i5«sa>ai& ^ «SP^ 
^aiid a shower of aUbes, 






V. 



THE FLIGHT OP THE SH^^NEES PROM 

THE SOUTH. 



A MOHEGAN TRIDITION. 



Mbtoxon States, that the Shawnees were, in ancient times, whiJe they 
lived in the south, defeated by a confederacy of surrounding tribes, and in 
danger of bemg totally cut off and annihilated, had it not been for the in- 
terference of the Mohegans and Delawares. An alliance between them 
and the Mohegans, happened in this way. Whilst the IVlofaeg^ms lived 
at Schodack, on the Hudson river, a young warrior of that tribe visited 
the Shawnees, at their southern residence, and formed a close friendship 
with a young warrior of his own age. They became as brothers, and 
vowed for ever to treat each other as such. 

The Mohegan warrior had r^rned, and been some years living with 
his nation, on the banks of the Chatimac, or Hudson, when a general war 
broke out against the Shawnees. The rdstless and waHIke^lispdsitioh of 
this' tribe, kept' them constantly embroiled with their neighbours. They 
were unfaithful to their treaties, and this Was the cause of pei^etua) troubles 
and wars. At length the nations of the south resolved, by a. genisral ei^- 
ibit, to rid themselves of so troublesome 'h people, ^hd begati k war, in 
which the Shawnees were defeated, battle after battle, with gnsat loss. In 
this emergency, the Mohegan thought of his Shawnee bxodier, and re^ 
solved to rescue him. He raised a war-party and being joined by the Le^ 
nftpees, since called Delawaresj ihty marched to their relief, and brought 
off tiie remnant of the tribe to the country of the Lenapees; Here they 
were put under the charge of the latter, as their grand&ther. 

They wer^ now, in the Indian phrase, put between their grandfather's 
koaes^ and treated as little children. Their hands were cjasped and tied 
it^giBikee-^tluu Js to say, they wero taken under their protection, and^ 
^imed a dose alliance. But still, sometimes the ck»i4 vio>3Mi ctwj^ ovjl 
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under the old man's legs, and get into trouble — implying that the Shaw- 
nees could never forget their warlike propensities. 

The events of the subsequent history of this tribe, after the settlement 
of America are well known. With the Lenapees, or Delawares, they mi- 
grated westward. 

The above tradition was received from the respectable and venerable 
chief, above named, in 1827, during the negotiation of the<'treaty of BtUtes 
des Morts^ on Fox river. ^ this trea^ his peoj^le, bearing the modem 
name of Stockbridges, were present, having, within a few years, migrated 
from their former position in Oneida county, New York, to the waters of 
Fox river, in Wisconsin. 

Metoxon was a man of veracity, and of reflective and (empeiate habitS| 
united to urbanity oif manners, aiid estimable qualities of head and heart, 
as I had occasion to know from several years* acquaintance with hiip, be- 
fore he, and his people went from Vernon to the west, as wel) as ^ft^jha 
migrated thither. 

' The tradition, perhaps with the natural partiality of a ^ribe^man, laj^ 
too much stress upon a noble and gene^rous act of indiyidual and trib^ 
friendship, but is not incpnsistant with other relatipns, of jj^p. early foy^^ 
em position, and irrascible temper of the Shawnee tribe, l^heir name it- 
self, which is a derivative from 0-sha-wan-ongf, the place of the South, is 
Strong presumptive evidence of a former residence in, or origin .j&o^i, jtbp 
extreme sputh. Mr. Jofm Johnston, who was for many years the goy^i;^* 
inent agent of this tribe at Pi^ua, in 0hio, (races them, in an aitic)e in t^e 
Archselogia Americana (voli 1, p. 273) to the Suwanee rivej in Florida. 
jMr. QaUatin, ip the second volume of the same work ^p. p5) points q^ 
their track, from historical spurces of undoubted authority, tp the ])f^]ak3 
of the^upper Savannah, in Geor^ j b^t reowks that tljiey have only \^^ 
well known to us since 1680. They are nrst mentioned in our scattered 
Indian annals, by De Laet, in 1632. 

It may further be said; in relation to Metoxon's tradition, t^ thoxe 18 
authority for asserting, that in the flight of the Sh^wn^es $r^in the soutJ|:^ 
a part of them descen4ed the K^tiicky river west, to the Ohio valley^ 
where, in after tim^, the Shawnees of Pennsylvania and New Jeri^jTi 
rather formed a re-union with this division of their kindred than led the 
way for theqa. 



To depart one step from barbarism, is to take one step towards ciyjUi^ 
tion. To abandon die lodge of bark — tp throw aside the blanket-4Q 4m- 
continue the use of paints — or to pieglect the nocturnal orgies pf the y^ 
tieno, are as certain indicalipns of incipient ciyiUzatipi:!, su^ it unquet^jiCMIr 
ably is, to substitute alphabetical charact^s foi rude hierp^l^^^his^^T; ^ 
prj^fer the regular cadence? of the gexi»)i, U> \]pu^ ^^VidL Oc^^^ ^ ^^^ 



'I- 



BOSH-KWA-DOSH, 



OR 



. THE QUADRUPED WITH THE HAIR BLOWN OFF ITS SKIN. 

V 

There was once a man who found himself alome in the world. He 
knew not whence he came, nor who were his parents, and he wandered 
about from place to place, in search of something. At last he became 
wearied and fell asleep. He dreamed that he heard a voice saying, 
^Nosis," that is, my grandchild. When he awoke he actually heard 
the word riipeated, and looking around, he saw a tiny little animal 
hardly big enough to be seen on the plain. While doubting whether the 
'voice could come from such a diminutive source, the little animal said to 
him, " My grandson, you will call me Bosh-kwa-dosh. Why are you so 
desolate. Listen to me, and you shall find friends and be happy. 
You must take me up and bind me to your body, and never put me 
aside, and success in life shall attend you." He obeyed the voice, sewing 
tip the little animal in the folds of a string, or narrow belt, which he tied 
around his body, at his navel He then set out in search of some one like 
himself, or other object He walked a long time in woods without seeing 
main or animal. He seemed all alone in the world. At length he came 
to a place where a stump was cut, and on going over a hill he descried a 
large town in a plain. A wide road led through the middle of it ; but 
iitrhat seemed strange was, that on one side there were no inhabitants in 
the lodges, while the other side was thickly inhabited. He walked boldly 
into the town. 

The inhabitants came out and said ; " Why here is the being we have 
heard so much of — here is Anish-in-d-ba. See his eyes, and his teeth in 
a half circle — see the Wyaukenawbedaid ! See his bowels, how they are 
ibrmed f — ^for it seems they could look through him. The king's son, the 
'Mudj^kewis, was particularly kind to him, and calling him brother-in-law, 
eommanded that he should be taken to his fsLther's lodge and received with 
attention. The king gave him one of his daughters! These people, 
f who are supposed to be human, but whose rank in the scale of being is 
^^ equivocal') passed much of their time in pltty and sports and trials of 
f'^j'ous kinds. When some time had passed, ani \i^ Va^ \>ecQiaa t^ 
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freshed and rested, he was invited to join in these sports. The first test 
which they put him to, was the trial of frost. At some distance w^ n 
large body of frozen water, and the trial consisted in lying down naked 
on the ice, and seeing who could endure the longest. He went out with 
two young men, who began, by pulling off their garments, and lying 
down on their faces. He did hkewise, only keeping on the narrow magic 
belt with the tiny little animal sewed in it ; for he felt that in this alone was 
to be his reliance and preservation. His competitors laughed and tittered 
during the early part of the night, and amused themselves by thoughts of 
his fate. Once they called out to him, but he made no reply. He felt a 
manifest warmth given out by his belt. ^ About midnight finding they were 
still, he called out to them, in return, — " Whatl" said he, "are you be- 
numbed already, I am but just beginning to feel a little cold." All was si- 
lence. He, however, kept his position till early day break, when he got 
up and went to them. They were both quite dead, and frozen so hard, 
that the fiesh had bursted out under their finger nails, antL their te^ 
stood out As he looked more closely, what was his surprise to find them 
both transformed into bufifalo cows. He tied them together, and carried 
them towards the village. As he came in sight, those who had wished 
his death were disappointed, but the Mudj6kewis, who was really his 
friend, rejoiced. " See I" said he " but one person approaches, — ^it is my 
brother-in-law." He then threw down thie carcasses in triumph, but it 
was found that by their death he had restored two inhabitants to the 
before empty lodges, and he afterwards perceived, that every one of these 
beings/ whom he killed, had the like efiect, so that the depopulated part 
of the village soon became filled with people. 

: The next test they put him to, was the trial of speed. He was chal- 
lenged to the race ground, and began his career with one whom he 
thought to be a man ; but every thing was enchanted here, for he soon 
discovered that his competitor was a large black bear. The animal 
outran him, tore up the ground, and sported before him, and put out its 
large claws as if to frighten hinL He thought of his little guardian spirit 
in the belt, and wishing to have the swiftness of the Kakake, i e. 
sparrow hawk, he found himself rising from the ground, and with 
the speed of this bird he outwent his rival, and won the race, while 
the bear came up exhausted and lolling out his tongue. His friend the 
Mudjekewis stood ready, with his war-club, at the goal, and thjS 
moment the bear came up, dispatched him. He then turned to the 
assembly, who had wished his friend and brother's death, and after re- 
proaching them, he lifted up his club and began to slay them on every 
side. They fell in heaps on all sides ; but it was plain to be seen, ihfi 
moment they fell, that they were not men, but animals.^ — CoTL.^^HtSJ^^'s^ 
tigers, lynxes, and other kinds, ky thick axoVm^L \J[i^^\>^V^^'^'>^* 
. JStm the vilkgeiB were tfot satisfied. T\xe^ \iio\x%U nJba *lv^ ^"^ "^^ 



)Md not beeh fairly accomplished, axid wiabed it repeated. Re agreed 'to 
jrepeat it, but beingfatigued with the race, he undid his guardian belt,€ui'd 
Jayiag it- under (his head, fell asleep. When he awdke, he feh re- 
ifisesh^, and feeling strong in his own strength, )}e went forward to 
^^new the trial on -the ice, but quite forgot t^e belt, nor did it fit all occur 
:iQ hdm when he awoke, or when he lay down to repeat the tried. 
About midnight bis limbs becai^e sti^ the blood -soon ceased to circulate, 
imd ;he was found in the morning, a ^itifif corpse. The victors took 
him up. and carried hkn to the Tillage, where the loudest lum«k of tiC- 
jtoiious joy was made, and they cut ithe body into a thousand pieces, that 
ifiBch one might eat a apiece. 

; The Mudjdke wis bemoaned his {ate, but his wife was inconsdable. -She 
-layiii a state, of pi^al dii^ractioiijiin the lodge. Ae she lay here, she 
]d|pught she heard some one groaning. It was repeated through the night, 
imd in themonung, she carefoUy scanned the place, and running her fing^te 
(through thJB.grass, shejdiscovered the secret belt, on- the spot where her hus- 
ifaand ihad lastireyposed. ^^ Aubishin 1" «ried the:belt--*that is, unde me, or 
iunloose me. Looking carefully, she found the anali seam which enclosed 
ithedny little animal. It cried out the more earnestly ^ AubishinT' and 
jwhen she had carefully ripped the seams, she beheld, Uyh&c surprise, a mi- 
nute,, naked little beast, smaller than the smallest new born mouse, without 
jiny YQStige oi£ hair, except at the tip of its tail, it could crawl a few incheS| 
hut reposed from fatigue. It then went forward again. At each movement 
tit would fwpowee^ that is4o say, shake itself, like a dog, and at each shake it 
ibe(;ame larger* This it continued until it acquired the strength and si^e of 
a middle sized dog, when it ran cff. 

iThe mysterious dog ran to the lodges, about the village, looking for the 
dbbnes erf" his friend, which he carried to a secret place, and as fast as he 
feund them furranged aH in their natural order. At length he had formed all 
die skeleton complete, except the heel bone oi one foot. It so happened that 
two sisters were out of the camp, according to custom, at the time the body 
Wtt| cut up, and this heel wi^ sent out to them. The dog hunted every 
lodge, and being satisfied that it was not to be found in the camp, he sought 
it outside of it, and found the lodge of the two sisters. The younger sister 
was pleased to see him, and admired and patted the pretty dog, but the elder 
sat mumbling the very heel-bone he was seeking, and was surly and sour, 
and repelled the dog, although he looked most wistfully up in her face, 
while she sucked the bone from one side of her mouth to the other. At last 
tAe held it in such a manner that it made her cheek stick out, when the dog, 
by a quick spring, seized the cheek, and tore cheek and bone away and 

HSQ. 

He now completed the skeleton, and placing himself before it, uttered a 
JioJlow, low, Joag^rawn-out-howly when the bones came compactly togis* 
^^^' He Aen modulated hk howl, whea the Ymuqs Vx»i(. V>^^^^ «iA 
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became tense; ^The tlsird howi brought sinewib'ttpon them, and the'fourthj 
flevb. He theft tuTtaeii hk head upwardsj looking into the sky, and gtM 
te'- Yko^lj which caused every onte- in' the village to startle, and ^e ground 
itself tor tremUej at whibk-^e breiath entered into his body, and he fiisi 
breathed and ihen arose: '^Hy kowl" I have overslept myself, hi 
^e^kinied, « I will be too late for the trial" <<Trial !" said the dogj « I tdld 
y^=never'tb-let'rae~be wpawite from yotir body, you have neglected this; 
You wcHi^' defeated j and your frozen' body cut into a diousant^ineces; and 
seMfeired ^vef the^higsj but my skiH' hasrestored you; Now Iwilt die* 
dai^nfyiiiilf toyeii, and'Showiivhb and what I am 1" 

He^thenbegiin' to ttji^Wei^ ot ishflike Mmself, and' at eVe^ shake, be 
grew.' Hkf body becaimeheaTy and mas^,' his legs thidc and long, wiib 
Ug^liuttt^ietida, or feet He' still shook himsedfj and rbsi^ aftfl swelled* 
A-lbxig tobut^'grew1«etn'hkihefidj'and'tw6gTeftt shining teeth out of his 
j^tith; His skin* remdned: as it was; naked^ and^'oialy.'a tuflr of hoiT 
gi^w on* his'tail;^ He roee^ up «above the^rebs. He was- enormottsl « I 
ilhxH2ld-fi& the 'earth," sdid h^ <*werel b exert my'iitmdstpirwer, and' ail 
tlief^'isi^'t^eai!^ would iict-si^sfy^me to W. Neither could' it &tteil 
ili^'er dd'ide^gtiDdj I d»mld^'wiinttnioife." It^we^e useless^ therefore, and 
t^giiift hafve; I will'bestow on yoni. The%nimfils shall henceforth be 
ffou>rfdod,'< They were' ncft designed tofeedoA mahtr, neither shall the^ 
bei^^a^ii db ^ bar shail'/«6j hkn, and he only shall p?^ oti beasts. But 
yiW will rearp^t me;«hd fac^iealt Wy JKwA 

[.The preceding is a traditionaiy tale of Maidosegee, ah aged and reqpeoted hanterj 
of Sault-ste-Mairie> who'.waii £he ruliiig cHTef of the band ' of Chippewas at those' fatti^ 
and the prog^hlior ' o^ thd present' lind* of ndhig; eliiefs. It is preseirWd timing^ Ubik 
J^dhnMdn fe]^^;'w1ietiEi^!iie^\nM'aifreqi]!^ 1810« and-wiife1ia|>p7 to^trhOi 

i^Mft^ many of IdrtHtifitt'll ei^ning*i-in i«tUr]i'forth)e7e«dy=hos|rftaMtiMii^uch wm 
flir9 to await-h&i at IheUonse of the loidiui'A fimndJ] 
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OR- 

THE TRADITIONARY STORY OF THE RED HEAD AND flIS 

TWO SONS. 

Br NAJMifei; an Acnso odji^a ctd^i 

MASH^KWAf-SHA^cwoNG, wtis a vfirst rate hunter, and he- loved the chase 
' exceedingly, and pursued it with unpeasing vigilance. * One day, on his 
return home, arriving at his lodge, he was informed by his two sons, who 
were but small then, that they were very lonesome^ becans^ ti^sKL x&s^S&sss, 
was in the bMt of daily leaving them s1ow,«sA\5k& ^jw.\ax^^ wso.'» 
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he started upon his daily chase. This circumstance was not unknown Ui 
Mftsh-kwa-sha-kwong, but he seemed fiilly aware of it ; he took his boya 
in his arms and kissed them, and toM them tiiat their mother behaved 
improperly and was acting the pert of a wicked and fidthless woman. 
But Mftsh-kwa-sha-kwong behaved towards his wife as if ignorant of hex 
vile course. One morning rising very early, he told his sons to take cou- 
rage, and that they must not be lonesome, he also strictly enjoined them 
not to absent themselves nor quit their lodge ; after this injunction wafi 
given to the boys, he made preparations, and starting much earlier thao, 
usual, he travelled but a short distance from his lodge, when he halted and 
secreted himself Afier waiting a short time, he saw his wife coming Out 
df their lodge, and immediJEitely afier a man made his appearance and 
meeting M&ah-kwa-sha-kwong's wife, they greeted one another. His 
suspicions were now confirmed, and when he saw them in the act of car- 
rying on an illegal intercourse, his anger arose, he went up to them and; 
killed them with one blow ; he then dragged them both to his lodge, and 
tying them tog^er, he dug a hole beneath the fire-place in his lodge and 
buried them. He then told his sons that it was necessary that he should 
go away, as he would surely be killed if he remained, and their safety 
would depend upon their ability of keeping the matter a secret He gave 
his eldest son a small bird, (Kichig-e-chig-aw-na-she) to roast for his small . 
brother over the ashes and embers where their mother was buried, he also 
provided a small leather bag, and then told his sons the necessity of his im- 
mediate flight to heaven, or to the skies. And that it would be expedient 
&r them to fly and journey southward, and thus prepared their minds for 
the separation about to take place. '< By and bye," said Mftsh-kwa-sha- 
kwong to his sons, <' persons will come to you and enquire for me and for 
your mother, you will say to them that I am gone hunting, and your little 
brother in the mean time will continually point to the fire place, this will 
lead the persons to whom I allude, to make inquiries of the cause of this 
pointing, and you will tell them that you have a little bird roasting for 
your brother, this will cause them to desist from further inquiry at the 
time. As soon as they are gone escape I While you are journeying 
agreeably to my instructions, I will look from on high upon you, I will 
lead and conduct you, and you shall hear my voice from day to day." 
Mdsh-kwa-sha-kwong at (his time gave his sons an awl, a beaver's tooth, 
and a hone, also a dry coal, and directed them to place a small piece of 
the coal on the gpround every evening, so soon as they should encamp, 
from which fire would be produced and given to them ; he told his eldest 
son to place his brother in the leather bag, and in that manner carry him 
upon his back ; he then bade them farewell. 

' The two bojTS being thus left alone in the lodge, and while m the act 

cf'rcas^Dg the Uttle bird provided for them, a man came in, and then 

another/ and another, until they numbered ten in a\\\ Xi:ie 'joungest boy 
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would from time to time point at the fire, and, the men enquired to know 
the reason, the eldest boy said that he was roasting a bird for his brother| 
and digging the ashes produced it They enquired, where their 
father and mother, were, the boy answered them saying, that their feither 
was absent hunting, and that their mother had gone to chop and collect, 
wood ,* upon this information the men rose and searched around the out- 
skirts of the lodge, endeavouring to find traces of the man and his wife, 
but they were not successful, and returned to the lodge. Before this, how- 
ever, and during the absence of the ten men, Mdsh-kwaHsha-kwong's 
eldest son placed his little brother in the leather bag, (Ouskemood,) and ran 
away southward. 

One of the ten men observed, that the smallest boy had repeatedly 
pointed to the fire place, and that they might find out something by dig- 
ging ; they set to work, and found the woman and the man tied together. 
On this discovery their wrath was kindled, they brandished their weapons, 
d^ouncing imperoations upon Mdsh-kwa-sha-kwqpg, who was of course 
suspected of having committed the deed. 

The ten men again r^ewed their search in order to avenge themselves 
i^)on the perpetrator of this dark deed, but Mftsh-kwa-sha-kwong, in order 
to avoid instant death, had sought a large hollow tree, and entering at the 
bottom or root part, passed through and reached the top of it, from whence 
he took his flight upwards to the sky. His pursuers fiinally traced him, 
and followed him as far as the tree, and into the sky, with loud and un- 
ceasing impercations of revenge and their determination to kill him. The 
spirit of the mother alone followed her children. About mid-day the 
boys heard, as they ran, a noise in the heavens like the rolling of distant 
thunder.* The boys continued their journey south, when the noise 
ceased ; towards night they encamped ; they put a small piece of the coal- 
on the ground, then a log of fire-wood was dropped down from the 
skies to them, from whence a good blazing fire was kindled. This was- 
done daily, and when the fire was lit, a raccoon would fall from on high , 
upon the fire, and in this manner the boys were fed, and this over-ruling, 
care they experienced daily. In the evenings at their camping place, 
and sometimes during the day, the Red Head's voice was heard speaking 
to his children, and encouraging them to use their utmost exertions to fly 
from the pursuit of their mother. To aid them in escaping, they were 
told to throw away their awl, and immediately there grew a strong and 
almost impassable hedge of thorn bushes behind them, in their path, which 
the pursuing mother could scarcely penetrate, and thus impeding her pro- 

* Note by Mr. George Johnston, from whom this tale was received — ^Any thing of 
the kind, or a similar noise heard, is attributed by the Indian, to this day, as an mdiea* 
tion of the contention between Mftsh-kwa-sha-kwong and his ^^oasowtA^ «s^>&ss&»^ "^ 
prelude to wars and contentions among the natioiui oi lik^b 'voiX^. 
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gre^, teaffing' away^ her whole body and leaving nothing hut the head. 
So they escapd'the first day; 

The nexf- da}^ they resunied their march and could distinctly hear the 
nbise'of conibaX in the sky, as if it were a roaring thunder; they also 
heard the voice of* their mother behind them, desiring her eldest son to 
st6p and wait for' her, saying that she wished to give th<e breast to his 
brother; thieh again Mssh-kwa-sha-kwong's voice, encouraging his sons to 
fly for their lives, and saying that if their mother overtook them she would 
suifrfy kill them. ' 

Ih'thd evening of the second day the boys p^repared to encamp, and the 
noise of combat on high ceased j on placing a small piece of the coal oh 
A^'gtdtind, a log and some fire-wood was let down as on the preceding 
ffl^t) aiid the fire was kindled, and then the raccoon placed on it for 
theni foo&.' This was fulfilling the promise made by their father, that they 
would be ptbvided for during their flight. The beaver's tooth was here 
ilK6wh kway, and this is the cause why the northern country how abounds 
with beaver, and also the innumerable Utile lakes and marshes, and con- 
ifi^hdhtly'the rugged and' tedious travelling now experienced. 

Oh the third day'tfie boys resumdd their flight, and threw away their 
fidhej ahd'it^bedtme a high rocky mountainous ridge, the same now seen 
6ti' the north shore of these straits, (St. Mary's) which was a great obstacle 
iS'the'way of the woman of the Head, for this was now her name, be- 
(Sfitise' that part' alone remained of her whole frame, and with it she was 
ui^essaritly utiering'detefminations to kill her eldest son ; the boys finally 
ti^bhed the fishing place known as the eddy of Wah-zah-zhawing, at the 
lipidii of Bawitihg, Situated on the north shore of the river. Here M&sh- 
k^-sha-kwbhg, told his sons that he had himself been overtaken in his 
dight'by his pursuers and killed, and he appeared to them in the shape of 
a'red'h^ded wood-p^Ser, 6t a mapid. This is a bird that is seldom or 
liever attacked "by birds of prey, for no vestiges of his remains are ever seen 
of^ found by the Infiiah hunter. " Now my sons,'* said the red headed 
wbdd-pecker, "1 hiive brought you to this river, you will now see your 
gttiM'fafHer' and he will convey you across to the opposite side." Then 
the boys looked to the southern shore of the riverj and they saw in the 
ihiddl^ of the rapid, an Oshuggat standing' on a rock; to the Oshuggay 
the boys spoke, and accosted him as tbeir grand father, requesting him 
to carrjr them abrbss the river BawaSng. The Oshuggay stretching his 
lohgf Tiecfe over the river to the place where the boys stood, told them to 
g(3t iipK^h his head and neck, and again stretching to the southern shore, 
he landed the boys in safety, upon a prairie : the crane was seen walking 
irf'Statej- up and' down the prairie. 

The ^periseviBrihg mother soon arrived at Wah-zah-hawihg, and im- 
jrfedmielyTeqn&sied ihe Oshuggay to cross her over, that she was in pur- 
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anit of her chQdren and stating that she wished to overtake them ; but the 
lOshuggay seemed well aware of* her character, and objected to conveying 
btT across, giving her to understand that she was a lewd and bad wo- 
man ; he continued giving her a long moral lecture upon the course slie 
J^d pursued and the bad resuks to mankind in consequence, such as 
quarrels, murders, deaths, and hence widowhood. 

The woman of the Head persisted in her request of beihg conveyed 
^rofis. Objections and entreaties followed. She talked as if she were istill 
a woman, whose favour was to be sought ; and he, as if he w^re above 
$uch favours. After this dialogue the Oshuggay said that he would 
convey her across, on the condition that she would adhere strictly to 
bis injunctions ; he told her not to touch the bare part of his head, but to 
get upon the hoUow or crooked part of his neck ; to this she agreed, and 
got oil. The Oshuggay then withdrew his long neck to about half way 
across, wlhen feeling that shie had forgotten her pledge he dashed her head 
ufnon -the rocks, and th6 small fish, that were so abundant instantly fed 
upon the brain and fragments of the skull and became large white fisli. 
^ A fish " said the Oshuggay, << that from this time forth shall be abundant, 
and remain in these rapids to feed the Indians and their issue) from genera- 
tion to generation.''* 

After this transaction of t^ Oshuggay s, landing the boys safely across, 
and dashing the woman's head upon the rocks, he spake to the Crane and 
mutually consulting one another in relation to M&sh-kwa-sha-kwong's sons 
they agreed to invite two women from the eastward, of the tribe of the Was- 
8ISSIG, and the two lads took them for wives. The Oshuggay plucked one 
of his largest wing feathers and gave it to the eldest boy, and the Crane 
likewise did the same, giving his feathers to the youngest ; they were told 
to consider the feathers as their sons after this, one feather appeared like 
an Oshuggay and the other like a young Crane. By and by they appeared 
like human beings to the lads. Thus the alliance was formed with the Was* 
si8sig,and tho^circumstance of the Oshuggay and Crane interesting them- 
selves in behalf of the boys and the gift to them of their feathers and the 
resuh, is the origin of the Indian Totem. 

Here Mash-kwa-sha-kwong's sons were told that they would be con- 
sidered as chieftains and that this office would be hereditary and continue 
in their generations. After this, they multiplied exceedingly and became 
strong and powerful. About this time the Obinangoes, (or the Bears' 
Totem) camie down from Shaugah-wah-mickong, near the extremity of 
Lake Superior. On their way eastward they were surpnsed on reaching 
Bawating to find such a numerous population of human beings : they were 

* The email white shellB that the white fish live upon, sad the whit« %^33cfc\»s\R»^sNca^ 
in its gitaard are to this day coni?idered by the lixd\ans,\3oA\ii^Mi^iA^SBsJ^^^^'««»^»^ 
cf the Head 

B 
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' not aware of its being in existence ; fear came upon the Obinangoes, and 
they devised the plan of securing friendship with the Osbuggays and 
Cranes, by adopting and claiming a relationship with them, and calling 
them their grandsons. This claim was jrielded, and they were permitted to 
remain at Bawaiting upon the score of relationship thus happily attained. 
The Obenangoes eventually emigrated eastward and: settled upon the 
iKM*thern coast of Lakes Huron and Ontario. 

Population increased so rapidly at Bawaiting, that it was necessary to 
form new villages, some settling on the Garden River, some upon the 
Pakaysaugauegan River, and others upon the island of St. Joseph's, and 
upon the Menashkong Bay and Mashkotay Saugie River. 

About this time, a person in the shape of a human being came down 
bom the sky ; his clothing was exceedingly pure and white ; he was seated 
as it were in a nest, with a very fine cord attached to it, by which this 
mysterious person was let down, and the cord or string reached heaven. 
He addressed the Indians in a very humane, mild, and compesionate tone, 
saying that they were very poor and needy, but telling them that they 
were perpetually asleep^ and this was caused by the Mache Monedo who 
was in the midst of them, and leading them to death and ruin. 

This mysterious personage informed them also that above, where he 
came from, there was no night, that the inhabitants never slept, that it was 
perpetually day and they required no sleep ; that Kezha Monedo was their 
light. He then invited four of the Indians to ascend up with him promis- 
ing that they would be brought back in safety ; that an opportunity would 
thereby present itself to view the beauty of the sky, or heavens. But the 
Indians doubted and feared lest the cord should break, because it appeared 
to them so small. They did not believe it possible it could bear their 
weight. With this objection they excused themselves. They were, however, 
again assured that ths cord was sufficiently strong and that Kezha Monedo 
had the power to make it so. Yet the Indians doubted and feared, and 
did not acconjpany tte messenger sent down to them. After this re- 
fusal the mysterious person produced a small bow and arrows with which 
he shot at the Indians in different parts of their bodies: the result was, 
the killing of multitudes of small white worms, which he showed to them ; 
telling them that they were the Mache Monedo which caused them to 
sleep, an4 prevented their awakening from their death-like state. 

This divine messenger then gave to the'Indians laws and rules, where- 
by they should be guided : first, to love and fear Kezlia Monedo, and next 
that they must love one another, and be charitable and hospitable ; and 
finally, that they must not covet their neighbours property, but acquire it 
by labour and honest industry. He then instituted the grand medicine or 
metay we win dance : this ceremony was to be observed annually, and 
nrrltA due solemnity, and the Indians, said Nabinoi, experienced much good 
J^oju it; but unfortuaately, the foolish young men wete^ cXi^^V'^iSiVj^^Oa^ 
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Monedo, who caused them to adopt the Wabano dance and its ceremonies. 
This latter is decidedly an institution of the sagemaus^ or evil spirits, 
and this was finally introduced into the metay we wining, (i e. medicine 
dance) and thereby corrupted it 

The old chief continued his moral strain thus : While the Indians were 
instructed by the heavenly messenger they were told that it would snow 
continually for the space of five years, winter and summer, and the end 
would then be nigh at hand ; and again that it would rain incessantly as 
many winters and summers more, which would cause the waters to rise and 
overflow the earth, destroying trees and all manner of vegetation. After 
this^ ten winters and summers of drought would follow, drying up the 
land, and mostly the lakes and rivers ; not a cloud would be seen during 
this period. The earth would become so dry, that it will then burn up with 
fire of itself, and it will also burn the waters to a certain depth, until it at- 
tains the first created earth and waters. Then the good Indians will rise 
from death to enjoy a new earth, filled with an abundance of all manner 
of living creatures. The only animal which will not be seen is the beaver. 
The bad Indians will not enjoy any portion of the new eai^ ; they vdll be 
condemned cmd given to the evil spirits. 

Four generations, he went on to say, have now passed away, isince that 
brotherly love and charity, fi)rmerly known, still existed among the In- 
dians. There was in those ancient times an annual meeting among the In- 
dians, resembling the French New Year's Day, which was generally ob- 
served on the new moon's first appearance, Gitchy Monedo gesus. The 
Indians of our village would visit these of another, and sometimes meet 
one another dancing; and on those occasions they would exchange bows 
and arrows, their rude axes, awls, and kettles, and their clothing. This 
was an annual festival, which was duly observed by them. In those 
da3rs the Indians lived happy ; but every thing is now changed to the In- 
dian mind, indicating the drawing near and approach of the end of time. 
The Indians who still adhere to the laws of the heavenly messenger ex- 
perience happiness ; and, on the contrary, concluded the old man, those 
who are wicked and adhere to the Wabano institution, generally meet 
with their reward; and it is singular to say that they generally come 
to their end by accidents, such as drowning, or miserable deaths. 

He then reverted to the former part of his story. The Oshuggajrs, and 
the Cranes quarrelled, and this quarrel commenced on a tnvial point It 
appears that the Cranes took a pole, without leave, from the Qshuggays, 
and they broke the pole ; this circumstance led to a separation. The 
Oshuggays eipdgrated south, and are now known as the Shawnees. 
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OR 



THE SWING ON THE. LAKE' SHOBB. 

FROM THE TRADITIONS OF THE OOJTIBWin. 

T&ERE was an old hag of a woman living with her daugnter-in-Iaw, 
$nd son, and a little orphan boy, whom she was bringing up. When 
her son-in-law came home from hunting, it was his custom to bring 
iiis wife the moose's lip, the kidney of the bejiar, or some other choice 
bits of different animals. These she would cook crisp, so as to make a 
sound with her teeth in eating them. This kind attention of the hunter 
to his wife, at last, excited the envy of the old woman. She wished 
to have the same luxuries, and in order to get them sho finally resolved to 
make way with her son's wife. One day, she asked her to leave hef in- 
fant son to the care of the orphan boy, and come out and swing with 
her. She took her to the shore of a lake, where there was a high range 
of rocks overhanging the water. Upon the top of this rock, she erected 
a swing. She then undressed, and fastened a piece of leather around her 
body, and commenced swinging, going over the precipice at every swing. 
She continued it but a short time, when she told her daughter to do the 
same. The daughter obeyed. She undressed^^ and tying the leather 
string as she was directed, began swinging. When the swing had got 
in full motion and well a going, so that it went clear beyond the precipice, 
at every sweeps the old woman slyly cut the oofds and let her daughter 
drop into the lake. She then put on her daughter's clothing, and thus dis- 
guised went home in the dusk of the evening and counterfeited her ap- 
pearance and duties. She found- the child crying, and gave it the breast, 
but it would not draw. The orphan boy asked her whtsre its mother was. 
She answered, " She is still swinging.'* He said, "I shall go and look 
for her." "No!" said she, "you must not— ^what should you go for?" 
When the husband came in, in the evening, he gme the coveted morsel 
to his supposed wife. He missed hts motherrin-iaw,'but said nothiiag. 
Slw' eagerly ate the dainty, and tried to keep the child still. The hus- 
band looked rather astonished to see his wife studioinsly averting- her face, 
and asked her why the child cried so. She said, she did not k<5W — that 
it would not draw. * 

J/7 jhp meantime the orphan boy went to the lake shores, and found no 
one. He mentioned his suspicions, and while iVie oVd. ^otaa.xv v^^s o\x\. 
reoiag' wood, be told turn all that he had heard ox aewi. T\ie mwi^w 

VV6 
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painted his face bkck, and placed his spear upside down in the earth and 
requested the Great Spirit to send lightning, thunder, and rain, in the 
hope that the body of iis ynie nfight arise from the water. He then 
began to fast, and told the boy to take the child and play on the lake 
shore. 

We must now go back to the swing. After the wife had plunged into 
the lake, she found herself t^keii hold of by a water tiger, whose tail 
twisted itself round her body, and drew her to the bottom. Thye she 
found a fine lodge, and all things ready for her reception, and she became 
ihe wife of the water tiger. Whilst the children were playing along the 
shore, and the boy was casting pebbles into the lake, he saw a gull com- 
ing from its centre, and flying towards the shore, and when on shore, the 
bird immediately assumed the human shape. When he looked again he 
recognized the lost mother. She had a leather belt around her loins, and 
another belt of white metal, which was, in reality, the tail of the water 
tiger, her husband. She suckled the babe, and said to the boy — " Come 
here with him, whenever he cries, and I will nurse him." 

The boy carried the child home, and told these things to the father. 
When the child again cried, the father went also with the boy to the 
lake shore, and hid himself in a clump of trees. Soon the appearance 
of a gull was seen, with a long shining belt, or chain, and as soon as if 
came to the shore, it assumed the mother's shape, and began to suckle the 
child. The husband had brought along his spear, and seeing the shining 
chain, he boldly struck it and broke the links apart. He then took his 
wife and child home, with the orphan boy.' When they entered the 
lodge, the old woman looked up, but it was a look of despair, she instantly 
dropped her head. A rustling xvas heard in the lodge, and the next mo- 
ment, she leaped up, and flew out of the lodge, and was never heard of 
aore. 



The name of God, among the ancient Mexicans, was Teo, a word s^. 
dom found, except in compound phrases. Among the Mohawks and 
Onondagas, it is Neo. With the western Senecas, as given by Smith, 
Owajrneo. With the Odjibwas, Monedp; with the Ottowas, ManetQ. 
Many modifications of the word by prefixes, to its radix Edo, appear 
among the cognate dialectS: It is remarkable that there is so striking ^ 
similarity in the principal syllable, and it is curious to observe that Edp^ 
is, in sound, both the Greek term Deo, and the- Azteek Teo, transposed. 
Is there any thing absolutely ^a;^^ in the sounds of languages? 



TAKOZID, 



OR 



THE SHORT-FOOT. 



A BIOGRAPHICAL IKBTOB. 



Most of the individuals who have figured amongst the Red Race in 
America, have appeared under circumstances which have precluded any 
thing, like a full and consistent biography. There is, in truth, but little in 
savage life, to furnish materials for such biographies. The very scanti- 
ness of events determines this. A man suddenly appears among these 
tribes as a warrior, a negociator^ an orator, or a prophet, by a name that 
nobody ever before heard of He excites attention for a short time, and 
then sinks back into the mass of Indian society, and is no more heard of. 
His courage, his eloquence, or his diplomatic skill, are regarded as evi- 
dences of talent, and energy of thought or action, which, xmder better au- 
spices, might have produced a shining and consistent character. But he 
has been left by events, and is sunk in the mass. He appeared rather like 
an erratic body, or flash, than a flxied light amid his people. The circum 
stances that brought him into notice have passed away. A victory has 
been won, a speech made, a noble example given. The affair has been 
adjusted, the tribe resumed its hunting, or corn-planting, or wandering, 
or internal discords, and the new name, which promised for a while to raise 
a Tamerlane, or Tippoo Saib in the west, settles down in the popular 
mind ; and if it be not wholly lost, is only heard of now and then, as one 
of the signatures to some land treaty. There is not, in fact, sufficient, in 
the population, military strength, or importance of the affairs of imst of 
*our tribes, to work out incidents for a sustained and full biography. Even 
the most considerable personages of past times, who have been honoured 
with such full notices, have too much resemblance to a stout boy in his 
father's regimentals. They hang loosely about him. The most that can 

- be done — all indeed which the occasion requires in general — is a 
sketch of such particular events, in aboriginal history, as the individual 
has connected his name with. It is proposed in the progress of this work, 

^ to furnish some of such sketches from the unwritten annals of the west 
and the north. 

Among that class of aboriginal chiefs and actors, who have not risen to 
tAe highest distinction, or attained general notoriety out of the circle of 

thejr own tribes, was Td\L.oz\di^ or the ShoTt-Eool*, a M.\\k.\indwa^ or pil- 

^Srer; a fierce, warlikCj and predatory tribe of l\i^ O^yCtjv^a AX^owo^ik 
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tfx)ck, who, at an early time seated themselves on the sources of the Mis- 
sissippi, making their head quarters at Leech Lake. To this place, their 
traditions assert, they came from Chagoimegon, or stiil farther east^ prior 
to the discovery of the country by Europeans. They were consequently 
intruders in, or conquerors of the country, and drove back some other 
people. It seems equally probable that this people were the Dacotahs, the 
Naddowassies, or as it is abbreviated, Sioux, of early French writers. The 
Sioux are a numerous and warlike stock, who occupy portions of the banks of 
the Missouri and the Mississippi, at, and about the latitude of St. Anthony's 
Falls. A hereditary war of which " the memory of man runneth not to 
the contrary," was the consequence of this ancient inroad. Of all this 
region of country we can speak from personal knowledge, having tra- 
versed it at sundry times, and in various directions. It is in local remr 
niscence, little more than a widely extended scene of Indian battles, ambus- 
cades and murders. There is hardly a prominent stream, plain or forest, 
which is not referred to, as the traveller proceeds, as the particular locality 
of some fight, tragedy, or hair-breath escape among the Red Men. The 
Olympic games were not a surer test of fame in successful rivalry, than is 
this wide area of aboriginal warfare, for the opposing nations of the Sioux 
and Chippewas. War is the prime avenue to distinction to the Indian 
mind. As soon as a hunter has acquired any distinction, and begins to 
look upon himself as a person of courage and address, he turns his efforts 
to the war path. Whatever else he is famous for, this is the crowning 
test and seal of his reputation. And none have pursued it ynih. more in- 
cessant devotion than the Chippewas. 

Takozid determined from his earliest youth to take a part in the strife 
for barbaric glory. He early joined the war parties going into the great 
plains. He learned their arts, repeated their songs, and became expert in 
all the warrior's arts. He established the reputation of a brave young 
man. The next step whs to lead a war party himself. He courted popu- 
larity by generosity, self denial, and attention to their religious rites and 
ceremonies. These things may be done on a smaller scale, as effectually 
among a band of savages, as in the hall or forum. He succeeded. He 
raised a war party, conducted, it into the plains, discovered his enemies, 
approached them slily, fell upon them, defeated them, and returned in tri- 
umph with their scalps to his village. His deep and hollow che kwan 
DUM, or death-cry of victory as he came to the eminence which overlooked 
his village, announced all this before he set foot in his village : and the 
number of his scalps. 

These exploits placed him oq the pinnacle of fame. It is a curious fact, 
in the lives of our Red men, to observe that war is a stimulus to poligamy. 
One of the first things he thought of, as a proper reward for his bravec^^ 
was to take another wife. In this, h\s inetA* wA ^"^j^^^t-^^^ 
ahbougb be bad no cause of dissatrafaction vnVYi Vys fe^.^^Sfc^^^^^^*^'^ 
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bud been married but' a short time, and who had borne him a son. Tixam 
atdded confirmation to this plan. It was talked of, and even debated by tbe 
' chiefs. It was conceded to be due to his bravery. Ail, indeed, appeared 
to approve of it, but his wife. Sha heard of the rumor with alarm, and 
received the account of its confirmation, with pain. It could no longer be 
doubted, for the individual who was to share, nay, control the lodge 
with her was named, and the consent of her parents had been obtained. 

Monon, or the Little-Iron- Wood-Tree, as she was called, was a female 
of no ordinary firmness of character. She was ardently attached to her 
husband, not the less so for his rising fame, jealous of her rights, and 
prompted by strong feelings to maintain them. In all these points she 
was above the generality of her country women. Like others, however, 
In a comniunity where poligamy was common, she might have submitted 
at length, to her fate, had not her rival in the afieotions of Takozid, ap- 
pealed to a deeper seated principle, and waked up, in the breast of the in- 
jured wife, the feeling of revenge : a principle reckless enough, in com- 
nlunities where there are the safeguards of education and Christianity 
to restrain and regulate it ; but horrible in wild and roving bands of bar* 
barians. IVlonon's fidelity was slandered. She was a pure and high 
minded woman, and the imputation goaded her to thef quick. 

When this slander first reached her ears, through the ordinary chan- 
nel of village gossip, a chord was struck, which vibrated through every 
tbtoe, and steeled her heart for some extraordinary act ; although none 
could anticipate the sanguinary deed which marked the nuptial night* 
An Indian marriage is often a matter of little cereniony. It was not sq, 
on this occasion. To render the events imposing, many had been invited. 
The bride was dressed in her best apparel Her father was present 
Many young and old, males and females were either present or thronged 
around the lodge. The broad clear blue waters of the lake, studded with 
green islands, spread before the door. A wide grassy lawn, which wa9 
the village ball and play ground, extended down to its margin. It w^ 
a public event. A throng had gathered around. Takozid vvas to be 
married. He was to take a second wife, in the daughter of Obegwud* 
Takozid himself was there. Hilarity reigned within and without. All 
indeed, were there, but the dejected and deserted Monon, who had been 
left with her child, at the chieftain's own lodge. 

But a spirit had been aroused in her breast, which would not permit 
her to remain absent. She crossed the green silently, stealthily. She 
stood gazing awhile at the lake. She approached the bridal lodge. She 
passed easily among the group. She entered the lodge. Nor had any 
one} 9,t that moment, a thought of suspicion or alarm. The bride was 
seated on her envied abbinos ; her affianced husband was. at her side. 

AH at once, there arose a shrill cry, in the Chippewa tongue. " This^ 
vociferated the enraged Monon, This for the basta.i4\" and at eack te^ti- 
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<iofi of the v(^<»d^ she rtake^ aa Indian poignard, te iMi y ftd^ '9?k« 9iiA- 
denness of her movement had paralyzed every attempt to artist lidt. 
■Amazement iat in erety face. She had plutiged a pointed knife into the* 
'breasi of her rival. 

There is little to be added to such a catastrophe. Its very suddeiiasM 
and atrocity appalled every one. Nobody arrested her, and nobody pur- 
sued her. She returned as she came, and re-entered her lodge. Her 
victim never spoke. 

From this moment the fame of Takozid declined. The eyent appeared 
to have unmanned him. He went no more to war. His martial spitite 
appeared to have left him. He sank back into the mass of Indian society, 
afid was scarcely ev'er mentioned. N<!>r should we, indeed, have recalled 
his ^ame from its obscurity, tvere it not associated in the Indian reminia- 
cences of Leach lake, with this sanguinary deed. 

I had this relation a hw years agb^ from a trader, who had lived at 
•Leech lake, who personally knew the parties, and tvhose veracity I 
head no reason at all, to call into question. It is one of the elements that 
go into the sum of my personal observation!^, on savage life, atd as a^iCh I 
east it among these papera To judge of th6 Red race atight, we must 
view it, in all its phases, and if we would perform our duty tdv^rards theisi, 
as christians and men, we should gather our data' from small, as well as 
great events, and from afar as Well as near4 When all has beeik done, in 
th^ way of such collections atid reseacehes, it will be Ibund, we thinly 
that their errors and crime^^, whatever they are, assume no deepev dy^ 
than philaiithropy ihts had reasoll to apprehend them to fake^ without H 
knowledge of the principles of the gospel Thou shaU not kill^ is a lao^^ 
yet to be enforced, among more than two hundred thousand soulSj who 
bear the impress of a red skin^ within the ackiaowledgid limits of th^ 
American Union. • 
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MACfilNlTO, THiJ EVIL SPIitlTi 

..... . , 

VROU THB LBOENSe tOf lAQOU^ 

4 

BY MRS. E. OAjKES SMITlt. 

« The Pagan world not only believes in a myriad of gods, but worshipq the|ra alflp 
It is the peculiarity of the Nortl^ ^e;ri9an«Indian, that while he believes, in as m&yi 
he tborshipi but One, the Great Sjfiiit.*' — (SehoqUraft) 

Chemanitou, being the master of life, at one time became the .Qtigm ef 
a spirit, that has ever since caused himself and ail others of his creatioa 
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a. great deal of disquiet His birth was owing to an accident h was ia 
this wise. 

MsTdwAO, or as the white people now call it, Long Island, was origi- 
nally a vast plain, so level and free from any kind of growth, that it looked 
like a portion of the great sea that had suddenly been made to move back 
and let the sand below appear, which-was the case in fiict 

Here it was that Chemanitou used to come and sit, when he wished to 
bring any new creation to the life. The place being spacious and solitary, 
the water upon every side, he had not only room enough, but was free 
from interruption. 

It is well known that some of these early creations were* of very great 
size, so that very few could live in the same place, and their strength made 
it difficult for Chemanitou, even to controul them ; for when he. has given 
them certain elements, they have the use of the laws that govern these ele- 
ments, till it is his will to take them back to himself. Accordingly, it was 
the custom of Chemanitou, when he wished to try the efiect of these crea- 
tures, to set them in motion upon the island of Met6wac, and if they did 
not please him, he took the life out before they were suffered to escape. 
He would set up a mammoth or other large animal, in the centre of the 
island, and build him up with great care, somewhat in the manner that a 
cabin or a canoe is made. 

Even to this day may be found traces of what had been done here in 
ibrmer years ; and th^ manner in which the earth sometimes sinks down 
[even wells fall out at the bottom here,] shows that this island is 
jDQthing more than a great cake of earth, a sort of platter laid upon the sea, 
&r the convenience of Chemanitou, who used it as a table upon which he 
might work, never having designed it for anything else ; the margin of the 
OOATiEBiAO, (the stately swan,) or Hudson river, being better adapted to 
the purposes of habitation. 

When the master of life wished to build up an elephant or mammoth he 
placed four cakes of clay upon the ground, at proper distances, which 
were moulded into shape, and became the feet of the animal. 

Now sometimes these were left unfinished ; and to this day the green 
tussocks, to be seen like little islands about the marshes, show where these 
cakes of clay had been placed. 

As Chemanitou went on with his work, the Neebanawbaigs (or water 
spirits,) the Puck-wud-jinnies, (Fairies *) and indeed all the lesser manit- 
toes, used to come and look on, and wonder what it would be, and how it 
would act. 

When the animal was quite done, and had dried a long time in the sun, 
Chemanitou opened a place in the side, and entering in, remained there 
manydaya 

* Literally, little men, who vvniah. 
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When he came forth, the creatnre began to shiver and sway from aide 
to aide, in such a manner as shook the whole island for many leagaei. 
If his appearance pleased the master of life he was suffered to depart, and 
it was generally found that these animals plunged into the sea upon the 
north side of the island, and disappeared in the great forests beyond. 

Now at one time Chemanitou was a very long while building an ani- 
mal, of such great bulk, that it looked like a mountain Upon the cen- 
tre of the island ; and all the manittoes, from all parts, came to see what it 
was. The Puck-wud-jinnies especially made themselves very merry, 
capering behind his great ears, sitting within his mouth, each perched 
upon a tooth, and running in and out of the sockets of the eyes, think- 
ing Chemanitou, who was finishing off other parts of the animal, could not 
see them. 

But he can see right through every thing he has made. He was glad 
to see them so lively, and bethought himself of many new creations while 
he watched their motions. ^ 

When the Master of Life had completed this large animal, he was fear- 
ful to give it life, and so it was left upon the island, or work-table of Che- 
manitou, till its great weight caused it to break through, and sinking 
partly down it stuck fast, the head and tail holding it in such a manner 
as to prevent it from going down. 

Chemanitou then lifted up a piece of the back, and found it made a 
very good cavity, into which the old creations, which failed to please him, 
might be thrown. 

He sometimes amused himself by making creatures very small- and ac- 
tive, with which he disported awhile, and finding them of very little use 
in the world, and not so attractive as the little Yanishers, he would take 
out the life, holding it in himself and then cast them into the cave made 
by the body of the unfinished animal. In this way great quantities of 
Tery odd shapes were heaped together in this Rancomcomon, or <^ Place of 
Fragments." 

He was always careful to first take out the life. 

One day the Master of Liie took two pieces of clay and moulded them 
into two large feet, like those of a panther. He did not make four — ^there 
were two only. 

He stepped his own feet into them, and found the tread very light and 
springy, so that he might go with great speed, and yet make no noise. 

Next he built up a pair of very tall legs, in the shape of his own, and 
made them walk about awhile — ^he was pleased with the motion. Then 
followed a round body, covered with large scales, like the alligator. 

He newfound the figure doubling forward, and he fastened a long 
black snake, that was gliding by, to the back part of the body, and lejt it 
wind itself about a sapling near, which. \«\4\ii^>wA'^ \x^\\^.,^a!^ ^««^^ 
a very good tail. * 



: *f\^ ghpuUera were broad and strong, li^e tkq$Q of ^ bufialoje, juid 
.eoyered with hai^-rthe neck thick ^nd short, and fuU at the back. 

Thus &r Ghemanitou h^d wprked with liittle thought, but when kt 
leaine to the head he thought a long while. 

He took a round ball of clay into his lap, ail4 worked it Over with grea^ 
caxe. While he thought^ he patted the b»U upon the top, which made it 
jf^ry broad and low; for Chemanitpu W9s thinking of the panther fee(^ 
And the bufialoe neck. He remembered the Puck-wud-jjnnies playing 
vfL thp eye sockets pf the gte^t ungwhed aQig^al, and he bethonght hm 
{Q let the eyes out, like tho^e of a lobster, sq that the animal might see 
iijpon ev^y side. 

He made the forehead broad and full, but low ; for here was to be the 
wisdom of the forked tongue, like that of the serpent, which should be ift 
his mouth. He should see all things, and knpw all things. Here Ohe- 
stiamtou stopped, for he saw that he hjcid neyex thought of such a creatioia 
before, one with but two feet, a creature who should stand upright, and. 
4e» upon eyery side. 

'The jaws lyere very str(>ug) with ivory teeth, and gills upfou either sid^ 
which arose and fell whenever breath passed through them. The nose was 
tike the beak of the vulture, 4- tufl of porcupine quiUs made the sealp-iock. 

Ghemanitou held the head out the length of his aru^, and turned it ^n^ 
iip6n one side and then upon the other. He passed it rs^pidly thrpugh 
(b^ air, and saw the gills rise f^ud faUj thp lob^^ ey^ \i^hirl roupd, ^nd 
the vulture nose look keen. 

Gh€*Aanitou became very ss^d J yet be put the he^d uppn the shoulders. 
U was the first time he l^ad made un upright figure. 

It seemed to be the first idea of a maq. 

tt was now nearly mght ; the bats were flying through the air, a^d tl\^ 
toar. of wild beasts began to be heard. A gusty wind 3wep( in frqm tl^^ 
ocean, and passed over the island of Met5wac, casting the light sand tp 
and fro. A heavy scud was skimming along the horizon, while higher 
up in the sky was a dark thick cloud, upon the verge of which the mpon 
Imng for a moment, and then wfis shut in. 

A panther came by and stayed a moment, with one foot raised and 
bent inward, while he looked up at the image, and smelt the fe^t, th^ 
^re like bis own. 

A vuhure swooped down with a great noise pf its wings, and made a 
dash at the beak, but Ghemanitou held him b^^ck* 

Then came the porcupine, and the lizard, and the snake, each drawn by 
its kind in the image. 

Chemanitou veiled his face for nuiny. Iipurs, and the gusty wind swept 
by, but he did not stir. 

He saw that every beast pf the jsartfa s^keth its kind ; and that wh;G]i 
Is like draweth its likeness unio himself. 
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The Master of life thoiig^ and thodght The idea grew into fiii niiiil 
that at s^ihe litue he wonld iereate a creatture who dioiild be inade' vtt 
Itftfer the things of the eairth, but after himselC ^ 

Heitodild link thid world tb thb -spirit world^T^being made in the liker 
ness o£ the Great Spirit, he should be drawn unto his likeness. 

Mdny darys and liig^ts, whole seasons, passed while ChonahStou • 
thought upon these things. He saw all things. 

Then the Master of Life lifted up his tead } the stars wei:^ looKng 
BowA upon tbid^iitiBge^and a bat hadidi^hted upon the (of ehead, sproa^g 
iti gre^t whligB -dpoa each side. Chema'Bitoa took ihe bat and held o\A kB 
whole leathery wings, (and ever since the bat, when iie rtets^ lets hii 
body hanig down^) eea that he codld try tfaein over the head of the Tnuige. 
&$ ti«intook 'dbe life of the bat away, and twisted off the body, by whkh 
ineiBmcs- the whole thin pard fdi) dbws. loier die head, and upon each sidd^ 
ttaking t)ie eare^ andjtGoVerinif'foT the ibf^head like tet of the hdbded 
ttonpent ... 

Chemasiitoii did not cnt oi* the &ce of the imaig«e befew^ he went i& 
«id maEfe a^cliin, ind lips thitt wer^ firm and round, that they might Isfaitf 
in the forked tongue, and the ivory teeth;: ted •!» knew thi^ with ihe lips 
and the chin k would aoniley when Hfe <shduid be ^ven to it. 

The image was now all done biit the arms, end Chemanitdit saw 4lriit 
frith a- ehik^it niust ha«Te hands. He grew more grava 

He had never gi<v^ hands to siny creahife. 

He made the arms and the hands very heaTitifiil,:afler the manner of has 
own. 

<>lien9iiit(m now look no^ifleacidre ki his w£rrk ihst was donei-^it was 
not good in his sight. : 

lie wished he had n^ ^y)dd it handa^;' might it iftt, iwhen trusted with 
life, might it not begin to create? might it not thwart : the plans of the 
master of life himself 1 

He lo6ked kmg nt the image: He saw what it would do when life 
!&h<iuld be given it. He knew all things. 

He now ptit fire in the image : but fire is not life. 

He pdt fire wifhin, and a red glow passed through and through it. 
Tho'fire dried the clay of which it waa mi[de, and gave die image ah ei(- 
^ceedingly fierce aspect. It shcme through the scales upon the breast, anid die 
gills, and the bat-^nged eaifs. The lobsteir eyes were like a living cotd. 

Chemanitou opetred the elide of the hnage, brit he did not enter, ffe 
iiad given it hands and « chin. - 

It could smile like t^ . manittoes themselves. 

He made it walkdiab(mt the island of Met<^wac, tbsit he «dght see 
how h would act. This he did bf means df hisr will 

He now put a little life mto it, W \ie Aii ixoX \a^'& o\sX ^^ ^^» ^3vs&r 
manitou saw the aspect of the creatuie wo\3Ml "Vi^Net^ NfextW^^^'KDSi.^^'^es* 
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lie could fitnile m such a manner that he ceased. to jbe nglj. He thought 
much upon thieee things. He felt it would not. he best to let such a 
creature live; a creature made up mostly from the beasts of the fields but 
with huids of power, a chin lifting the head upward, and lips! holding all 
things within themselves. 

.While he thought upon these things, he took the image in his hands 
and cast it into the cave. 

Bui Chemanitau forget to take, oni the life I 

The creature lay a long time in the cave and did not istiii ^^ ^^ ^^ 
wa» very great He lay amongst the old creations that had been thrown 
in there without life. 

• Now when a long time had passed Chemahitou heard a. great noise in 
the cavci He looked in and saw the image sitting there, and he was try- 
ing to put together the old broken things that had been cast in as of no value. 
^ Chemaiiitbu gathered together a vast heapof stones ;ahd sand, for larg« 
rocks are not to be had upon the island, and stopped the mouth of the cava 
Many days passsed and the noise grew louder within the cave. The 
earth ahook, and hot smoke came from this ground. The Manittoet 
crowded to M^dwac to see what was ^e xnatter. 

Chemanitou came also, for he remembered the image he ha^ cast in 
there, and forgotten to take away the life. 

Suddenly there was a great rising of the stones and sand — the sky 
grew black with wind and dust. Fire played about the ground, and 
water gushed high into the air. 

All the Manittoes fled with fear ; and the image came forth with a great 
<noise and most terrible to behold. His life had grown str<mg within 
him, for the fire had made it very fierce. 

'. Everything fled before him and cried-^MAOHDRio-*- MAOHiNiTO-^which 
means a god, but an evil god ! 

. ^The above legend is gathered from the traditions of lagou, the great 
Indian narrator, who seems to have dipped deeper into philosophy than 
most of his compeers. The aboriginal language abounds with stories re- 
lated by this remarkable personage, which we hope to bring before the 
public at some future time. Whether subsequent events justify the Indian 
in making Long Island the arena of the production of Machinito or the 
Evil Spirit, will seem more than apocryphal to a white resident. How- 
ever we have nothing to do except to relate the fact as it was related. 

As to these primitive metaphysics, they are at least curious ; and the cool- 
ness with which the fact is assumed that the origin of evil was accidental 
in the process of developing a perfect humanity, would, at an earlier day, 
have been quite appalling to the schoolmen. E, 0. S. , 
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REPOSE OJ THE SOUi. 

When an Indian corpse is put in a coffin, among the tribes of the Lak^ 
Algonquins, the lid is tied down, and not nailed. On depositing it in the 
grave, the rope or string is loosed, and the weight of the earth alone 
relied on, to keep it in a fixed position. The reason they give for this, is, 
that the soul may have free egress from the body. 

Over the top of the grave a covering of cedar bark is put, to shed the 
rain. This is roof shaped and the whole structure looks, slightly, like a 
house in miniature. It has gable ends. Through one of these, heing the 
head, an aperture is cut. On asking a Chippewa why this was done, he 
replied, — " To allow the soul to pass out, and in." 

<' I thought," I replied, '^ that you believed that the soul went up front 
the body at the time of death, to a land of happiness. How, then, caa k 
remain in the body ?" 

'^ There are two souls," replied the Indian philosopher. 

" How can this be ? my friend." 

" It is easily explained," said he. 

'I You know that, in dreams, we pass over wide countries, and see hilli 
and lakes and mountains, and many scenes, which pass before our eyeSj 
and afiect us. Yet, at the same time, our bodies do not stir, and there is 
a spul left with the body, — else it would be dead. So, you perceive, it must 
be another soul that accompanies us." 

This conversation took place, in the Indian country. I knew the Inr 
dian very well, and had noticed the practice, not general now, on the fronr 
tiers, of tying the coffin-lid, in burials. , It is at the orifice in the bar]k; 
sheeting mentioned, that the portion of fi)od^ consecrated in feasts for the 
dead, is set. It could not but happen, that the food should be eat^n by the 
hystrix, wolf, or some other animal, known to prowl at night \ nor that| 
Indian superstition, ever ready to turn slight appearances of this kind to 
account, should attribute its abstraction to the spirit of the deceased. 
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AN ODJIBWA FAIRY TALE. 

i 

WRITTEN OXTT ntOM THE VERBAL NARRATIVE BT THE LATE 

KRS. H. R. SCHOOLCRAFT. 

There was once a little boy, remarkable for the »mftHpft^ of hia 8fcatss3Mu 
He was living alone with his sister oldei \\u9LTv\aic^VL ^\ki^/^^^^T^Ks^aa^ 
tbSylired in a heautiful spot on the l^ke riiox^v TmMa^^»^^^iR^^'«' 
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acattered aiound their habitation. The boy never grew larger as he 
advanced in years. One day, in winter, he asked his sister to make him 
a ball to play with along shore on the clear ice. She niade one for him, 
tilt caiitibiied him hot to go too far. — Off he weht in high glee, throwiQg 
fiiib ball before him, and running afler it at fiill speed ; and he went as fast 
ti his ball. At la^t his ball flew to a great distance: he followed it as &8t 
«js he cbiiid; Afiei hb had run for some timis, he Sa\v four dark substancies 
on the ice straight before him. When he came up to the spot he was sur- 
'liHsed to ^e6 four large, tali men lying oh the icie, spearing fish. When he 
wieht up to them, the neatest looked up and in tiiirn was surprised to see 
^ch a dimihutiye bfeihg, and turning to his brotherti, he Said, " Tia! look ! 
ifee what- a little fellow is here." After they had all looked a mo- 
ment, they resumed their position, covered their heads, intent in searching 
ftr feh; The boy thought to himself, they imagine me too insignificant 
feir common cotirtesy, biecause they are tall and large ; I shall teach them 
notwithstanding, that 1 am not to be treated so Jightly. After they were 
covered up the bby saw thisy had each a latge trout lying beside them. 
He slyly took the one nearest him, and placing his fingers in the gills, and 
tossing his ball before him, ran off at full speed. When the man to 
WkorA thfc fish belohg^ed lobkfed up, hie saw his trout sliding away as if of 
ilffelf, at a girieat rate-^the boy "being so small he Was riot distinguished from 
8ie fidh. He addfesfeed his brothers and said, " See how that tiny boy 
teis stolien my fish; what a sham^ it is he should dp so." The boy 
reached home, and told his sister to go out and get the fi^h he had brought 
hbine. She exclaimed, " where could you have got it? I hope you have 
iWt fltdlen it." « O ho/' he replied, « I found it dn the ice." « How" per- 
listed the afiister, « could you hiave got it there ?" — " No matter," said the boy, 
"go and cdok it" He disdained to answer her again, biit thought he 
Would one day lihdW her how to appreciate him. She went to the place 
He left it, and there indeed she found a monstrous troUt. She did ais she 
H^ bid, and cooked it foir that day's feohsumptidn. Next mprning he went 
off again as at first. When he came near the large men, who fished every 
day, he threw his. ball with such force that it rolled into the ice-hole of 
the man of whom he had stolen the day before. As he happened to raise 
hin^elf at .the tiji^e, the boy said, " Neejee, pray Mnd rpie my ball" " jjo 
indeed," answered the man, "I shall not," and thrust the ball under the 
ice. The boy took hold of his pnm And broke it in two in a moment, and 
threw him to one side, and picked up his ball, which had bounded back 
from un^ithe ice^ and tossed it as tuftu&l before him. Outstripping it in 
speed, he got home and remained vifithm til! Ihe next morning. The 
man whose arm he had broken hallooed out to his brothers, and told them 
his case; and: ^Jilored hw fate. They hurried to their brother, and as 
J^d aa they catild roar ffireatened vengeance on fti6 motion ^Wowiii^ 
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the boy's speed that they could not overtake him, and he was near out of 
sight ; yet he heard their threats and awaited their coming in perfect in* 
differenoa The four brothers the next morning prepared to take their 
revenge. Their old mother begged them not to go — '< Better'' said she '^that 
one only should suffer, than that all should perish ; for he must be a 
monedo, or he could not perform such feats." But her sons would not lis- 
ten ; and taking their wounded brother along, started for the boy's lodge, 
having learnt that he lived at the place of rocks. The boy's sister thought 
she heard the noise of snow-shoes on the crusted snow at a distance ad- 
vancing. She saw the large, tall men coming straight to their lodge, or 
lathier cave, for they lived in a large rock; She ran in with great fear, and 
told her brother the fact. He said, " Why do you mind them? give me 
something to eat." " How can you think of eating at such a time," she 
replied, — ^^ Do as I request you, and be quick." She then gave him his 
dish, which was a higQiais-qiuirdace shell, and he commenced eating. Just 
then the men came to the door, and were about lifting the curtain placed 
there, when the boy-man turned his dish upside-down, and immediately 
the door was closed with a stone ; the men tried hard with their clubs to 
crack it ; at length they succeeded in making a slight opening. When one 
of them peeped in with one eye, the boy-man shot his arrow into his eye 
and brain, and he dropped down dead. The others, not knowing what had 
happened their brother, did the same, and all fell in like manner ; their 
curiosity was so great to see what the boy was about. So they all shared 
the same fate. After they were killed the boy-man told his sister to go 
out and see them. She opened the door, but feared they were not dead, and 
entered back again hastily, and told her fears to her brother. He went out 
and hacked them in small pieces, saying, ^thenceforth let no man be 
larger than you are now. So men became of the present size. When 
spring came on, the boy-man said to his sister, << Make me a new set«of 
s^rows and bow." She obeyed, as he never did any thing himself of a na- 
ture that required manual labour, though he provided for their sustenance. 
After she made them, she again cautioned him not to shoot into the lake ; 
but regardless of all admonition, he, on purpose, shot his arrow into the 
lake, and waded some distance till he got into deep water, and paddled 
about for his arrow, so as to attract the attention of his sister. She came 
in haste to the shore, calling him to return, but instead of minding her 
he called out, " Ma-mis-quon-je-gun-a, be-nau-wa-con-zhe-ehin," that is, 
" yov^ of the red fins come and swallow me." Immediately that monstrous 
Ifoh came and swallowed him ; and seeing his sister standing on the shore 
in despair, he hallooed out to her, " Me-zush-ke-zin-ance." She wondered 
what he meant But on reflection she thought it must be an old mockesin. 
She accordingly tied the old mockesin to a stringl^and fea^^v^'^Vck ^nc«ru 
The fish said to the boy-man, under walw^ ^^V«3s.\t^ \Js«&L^"«aKw\^^ ^^feft 
boyinan said to the fish, « Qo, take Yio\4 ot "\t, sfroS\syw \x w ^»s^ ^^ ^^ 
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dHQ;'< Tiie fish, darted towardft ike. oU ahoe, and awadlowed itr Tinh&f' 
fitfin buDghed in fainiseU^ bat aoid nothing) till tiie fbL was -fairly cauglK; 
ko: then, took hold of the line and began to piill imnaalf and fish; t<> 
akore. llilftaiBter^ who waa watchingv waa surprised to aeaao-large a GA; 
and battling it athpre die took, her knife and commenced, cutdag it «pen^ 
WhsA ahe heard her brochelr'ayoice inaideofthe firii^aayihg, ^Makst 
haalftaadrcileaaenie.from^hianafit^f^placey" hia.nateFwaa ift sneh haate 
that^ahealoioat'hit hia beadwith her knife ; bni succeeded inimaking aia 
ofumng large. oiough for h^ brother togetiout Whenhe^waafiurlyout^ 
hA)tq^. his sister, to cut up the £fh and dtj it^ as it wot^ last a long timer 
flfetheiriSustenanoe, andaaid to her^ neTer^ never mose 4»doQbt'itiaaJBlf^ 
ii^ngr.iway* . So ends the sfcory. 
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■fieiaar- M' a riicar of. lusawAny ok fboplb of ^m nx: Br^noNiiror ToaoirFq^.. 
coNnanifo of six brot^crs^ their youj^oest 8nrrER,.ANi> two jan^Tat- TBauii 

FATHER AND MOTHER HATING DIED, TBET WfRE LEFT ORPHANS, THEIR ORIflfH. 
HOWETERyWAS FROM THE F1R8T CLASS OF CHIEFTAINS 'Vf THEIB NAtXON. 

NARRATED FROM THB ORAL RELATION OP NA&ANOIf HT 

MR. GfiOROE Jbm^iSTOn: 

iK.fthe days of this story, wars^ murders^ and cruelty lemsled in iht. 
c^pptry nowcompdsing the province of Upper Canada, or thai portioat 
bQd^4^ng: upom Lakes Sknooe, Eriey and Ontario, which was^Iiumed and: 
belonged; to tha powerful tribe of the eight nations of the Nawto ways. • 
Tbfi youfig men had, on a day^ started for a hunting lexcarsion: in th# 
evening ;&re oniy of the brothers returned^ one was mkiinng. Upon search^ 
being: madoTthe body was found, and it appeared evideBt that: he had he&k 
killed; this gave a great blow to the family,- but particularly caussng great, 
affliction to the sister, who was the youngest of the iamHy. She mourned 
an4 laiT^nted her brother's deaths ai^d she wept ineessantly. 

Theena^g year anothetr was killed, and ao on till four, were killed. 
The ;remaining two brothers did all they could to afibrd consolation to 
the^r pining sister, but ahewould not.be consoled: they didall they could ' 
to.-jdiyert her mind frcan so much mourning,, but all their endeaTOU]^' 
pjfifxved. jnafl%6tual.: she -. scarcely took • any ibod,, and whaii ahie: ate ■ wafr' 
Mrdly^ sm0kdefU: to Bu^tim. natura : The two \xrai^!bsc« mid that the^ 
"^^^4 ^Q^^Jiumfiagywhkk'ibsj did: ttovl day to 4a?fi /Sltey ^w»^^\swal^ 
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ducks and birds of every deiscriptioh to their sister, in order to' tieimpt Ker 
aiq[)ietite, but sbi^ persisted in refusing nourisliment, or taking very little. 
At the e'l^pirtifibii of the year when the fourth brother had beien killed, 
the tV7o ybun^meh si^ out upon the chase ; one of them returned in the 
evening, the other' wids ihissing, and found killed in like manner ad th^* 
others had been. This agaib augmented the afflictions of the young girl] 
she had beeb very delicate, but' was now reduced to a mere skeleton. At 
the eviration of the year' the only and last of her brothers, takitig pity 
cipon his pining sister, sud-to her that he would go and kill her some fresh 
Temson, to entice her to eat. He started early in the morning, and his sistier 
would go out from time to time, in' the course of the day, to see if her bro- 
ther was returning. Night set in, and no indications of his coming — she 
sat up all night, exhibiting fear and apprehension bordering upon despair^^ 
day light appeared, and he did not cdnie — search was niade, and he waii 
finally found killed, like all the other brothers. Afler this event the girl be- 
dame perfectly disconsolate, hairdly tasting food, and would wander in the 
woods the whole day, returning at nights. Onie of her aunts hdd the care 
of her at this time. Oiie day in one of her rambles she did not return; 
her aunt became very anxious, and searched for her, and continued her 
seafth daily. On the tenth day, the aimt in her seiarch lost her way and 
was TjtiwiidiBred, and finally was benighted. While lying down, worn wiA 
fiitigue, she thought she'heard ihe voice of some one speaking : she got up, 
and directing her courise to the spot, she came upon a small lodge made 
of bufsheisj and in it lay her niece, with her face to the ground. She pi^ 
vailed Upon her to return home. Before reaching their Wge the girl stop^ 
and' her aunt buift her \a.smiall lodge, and she resided in it Here het 
aunt would attend upon' her daily. . 

Ohe djfy as she lay alone in her little Mge, a pdrsoh appedired to hi& 
frorii onhi^h : he had on white raiment that was extremely pure, clean nxSL 
wlute: he did nbt tbiidh the earth, but remained at some distance from it 
H^ spoke to her in amili toiie and said. Daughter, why do you remain 
here mourning ? I have come to console you, and you must arise, and I 
win give you aU the latid, and deliver into your hands the persons who 
have killed your brothers. " All things living and created are mine, I give 
and take away. Now therefore arise, slay and eat of my dbg that lays 
there. You will go tp y6ur village and firstly tell your relatives and na- 
tion of this vision, and you must act conformably to my word and to the 
niind Fll give ybu,'and your enemies will 1 put into your hands. I will 

be with you'ajjaih.' 

After thfe, hiGi ascended on high. When the girl looked to the place 
wiidre the h^aVeiily being. pointed, she saw a bear. She arose and weftJt 
home, and mentioned to her relatives the vision she Vsa^ ^^\v^'«s&. -cssA^ 
fiT^um that the people migil te a^^em^Aedi \o ^Y^nJ&ft oi V^"^ ^k?^* ''^^ 
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lulled and brought to the village, and singed upon a fijre|-and the featt 
was made, and the nature of the vision explained. Preparations w^ere im- 
mediately set on foot, messengers were sent to each tribe oj^j^e six nations, 
and an invitation given to them, to come upon a given day (o the village 
" of Toronto. Messengers were also sent all along the north coast of lake 
Huron to Bawiting, inviting the Indians to form an alliance and fight 
against the enemies of the young girl who had lost so many brothers. 

In the midst of the Nadowas, there lived two chieftains, twin brothers. 
They were Nadowas also of the Bear tribe, perfect devils in disposition, 
cruel and tyrannical. They were at the head of two nations of the Na- 
dowas, reigning together, keeping the other nations in great fear and awe, 
and enslaving them ; particularly the Indians of the Deer totem, who re- 
sided in one portion of their great village. Indians in connection with 
the Chippewas were also kept in bondage by the two tyrants, whose names 
were Aingodon and Naywadaha. When the Chippewas received the 
young girl's messengers, they were told that they must rescue their re- 
latives, and secretly apprize them of their intention, and the great 
calamity that would befall Aingodon and Naywadaha's villages and towns. 
Many therefore made their escape ; but one remained with his iamily, 
sending dn excuse for not obeying the summons, as he had a great quan- 
tity of corn laid up, and that he must attend to his crops. The Indians all 
along the north shore of lake Huron and of Bawiting, embarked to join 
the general and common cause; they passed through the lakes, and 
reached Toronto late in the fall. In the beginning of the winter the assem- 
bled allies marched, headed by the young girl. She passed through lake 
Simcoe, and the line covered the whole lake, cracking the ice as they 
marched over it. They encamped at the head of the laka Here the young 
^rl produced a garnished bag^ and she hung it up, and told the assembled 
ogaultitude that she would make cMngodam ; and aiter this she sent hunters 
out directing them to bring in eigii^en. bears, and before the sun had 
risen high the bears were ail brought in, and they were singed, and the 
feast of sacrifice offered. At this place the person from on high appeared 
to the girl in presence of the assembled multitude, and fee stretched 
forth his hand and shook hands with her only. He here directed her to 
send secret messengers into the land, to warn the Indians who had the 
deer totem to put out their totems on poles before their lodge door, in 
order that they might be known and saved from the approaching destruc- 
tion ; and they were enjoined not to go out of their lodges, neither man, 
woman, or child ; if they did so they would be surely consunaed and de- 
alroyed ; and the person on high said — Do not approach nigh.the open plain 
until the rising sun, you will then see destruction come upon your 
enemies, and they will be delivered into your hands. 
The messongers were sent to the Dee9 Totems, and they entered the 
u?ivn at nJghtj and comammQ;aXiQ± their me&a^gi^ to \!i[^fiX£k. lk&et>^^ 
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die Indians bearing that mark were informed of the approaching calamity, 
and they instantly made preparations, setting out poles before their lodge 
doors, and attaching deer skins to the poles, as marks to escape the ven- 
geance that was to come upon Aingodon and Nawadaha, and their tribes, 
The*next morning at daylight the Aingodons and Nawadahas rose, and 
seeing the poles and deer Skins planted before the doors of the lodges, 
said in derision, that their friends, the Deer Totems, had, or must have had, 
bad dreams, thus to set their totems on poles. The Indians of the deer totems 
remained quiet and silent, and thay did not venture out of their lodges. The 
young girl was nigh the skirts of the wood with her host, bordering upon 
the plain ; and just as the sun rose she marched, and as she and her allied 
forces neared the village of the twin tyrants, it became a flame of fire, de- 
stroying all its inhabitants. The Deer Totems escaped. Aingodon and Na- 
wadaha were not consumed. The allied Indians drew their bows and shot 
their arrows at them, but they bounded off, and the blows inflicted upon 
them were of ncr avail, until the young girl came up and subdued them, 
and took them alive, and made them prisoners. 

The whole of Aingodon's and Nawadaha's towns j^d villages were 
destroyed in the same way ; and the land was in possei^sion of the young 
girl and the six remaining tribes of the Nadowas. After this signal ven- 
geance was taken the young girl returned with her host, and again en- 
camped at the head of lake Simcoe, at Ber former encamping place ; and 
the two tyrants were asked, what was their object for making chingodam, 
and what weight could it have ? They said, in answer, that their imple- 
ments for war, were war axes, and if permitted they would make chingodam, 
and on doing so they killed each two men. They wer^ bound immediately, 
and their flesh was cut off' from their bodies in slices. One of them was 
dissected, and upon exaifiination it was discovered that he had no liver, 
and his heart was small, and composed of hard flint stone. There are 
marks upon a perpendicular ledge of rocks at the narrows, or head of lake 
Simcoe, visible to this day, representing two bound persons, who are re- 
cognized by the Indians of this generation as the two tyrants, or twin 
brothers, Aingodon andi Nawadaha. One of the tyrants was kept bound, 
until the time the French discovered and possessed the Canadas, and he 
was taken to Cluebec. After this the young girl was taken away by the 
god of light *^' 

GEO. JOHNSTON. 
SomU Ste. Ma/rie, May 12/A, 1838. 



The Indian warriors of the plains west of the sources of tha Mssajs^^sg^^ 
chew a bitter root, before going inlo WxXe^^VviJtvNlsv^l ^xi.Y^^'^ \\ss5gaa&a 
courage, and renders them insensftAe lo ^nm, \^ ^& ^^^ tJkvs^^'^^^^ 
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WAB0JEE6, OR THE WHITE FISHER. 

This individual has indelibly interwoven his name with the history of 
the Chippewa nation, during the latter half of the 18th century. His an- 
cestors had, from the earliest times, held the principal chieflainship in lak^ 
Superior. His father, Ma-mongazida, was the ruling chiof during ij^p 
war of the conquest of the Canadas by the British crown. In common 
with his tijibe and the northern nations generally, he was the fast friend 
of the French government, and was present with his warriors, under Gen. 
Montcalm, at the loss of Ctuebec, in 1759. He carried a short speech from 
that celebrated officer to his people in the north, w;hich is said to have 
been verbally, delivered a short time before he went to the field- 

The period of the fall of the French power in the Canadas, is one of 
the most marked events in Indian reminiscence tl^roughout all northwest 
America. They refer to the days of French supremacy as a kind of 
golden era, when all things in their affairs were better than they now are ; 
'and I have heard them lament over the change as one which was 
in every respect detrimental to their power and happiness. No European 
nation, it is evident from these allusions, ever pleased them as well. The 
French character and manners adapted themselves admirably to the exist- 
ing customs of forest life. The common people, who went up into the in- 
terior to trade, fell in with their customs with a degree of plasticity and 
an air of gaiety and full assent, which no other fori^igners hav^, at least to 
the same extent, shown. These Con/riers du Bois had not much to boast 
of on the score of rigid morals themselves. They had nearly as much su- 
perstition as the wildest Indians. They were in fact, at least nine-tenths 
of them, quitjB as illiterate. Very many of them were far inferior in their 
mental structure and capacity to the l^ld, eloquent, and well formed and 
athletic northern chiefs and hunters. They respected their religious and 
festive ceremonies. They never, as a chief once told me, laughed at 
thbm. They met their old friends on their annual returns from Montreal, 
with a kiss. They took the daught^;:s <^ tfee rjedj xm^ fcff wi^^Sj and 
r^red large &milies, who thus constituted ^ styong Jtopdof .uqwa b^wjofflpi 
thff two races, which remaias unbroken at this fev. 



WABOJISBG^ OR THB WHITE FXtTHilft. S& 

This is the trae secret of the strenuous efibrts made by the northern mA 
iMStem Indians to sustain the French power, when it was menaced in (hie 
war of 1744, by the fleets and armies of Great Britain. They rallied 
freely to their aid at Detroit, Vincennes, the present sites of Pittsburg and 
Erie, at Fort'Niagara, Montreal, and Cluebec, and they hovered with ii^ 
lariated zeal around the outskirts of the northern and western settlements, 
during the many and sanguinary wars carried on between the English 
and French. And when the French were beaten they still adhered 
to their cause, and their chiefs stimulilted the French local commanders to 
continue and renew, the contest, even after the fall of Niagara and Cluebec, 
with a heroic consistency of purpose, which reflects credit upon their fore- 
sight, bravery, and constancy. We hope in a future number to bring for- 
ward a sketch of the man who put himself at the head of ^is latter efl[brt, 
who declared he would drive the Saxon race into the sea, who beseiged 
itodve and took nine of the western stockaded forts, and who for four years 
and upwards, maintained the war, afler the French had struck their colours 
and ceded the country. We refer to the great Algic leader, Pontiac. 

At present our attention is called to a cotemporaiy chief, of equal per- 
sonal bravery and conduct, cettainly, but who lived and exercised his au- 
thority at a more remote point, and had not the same masses and means 
at his command. This point, so long hid in the great forests of the north, 
and which, indeed, has been but lately revealed in our positive geography, 
is the AKEA OF Lake Superior. It is here that we find the Indian tradition 
to be rife with the name of Wabojeeg and his wars, and his cotemporaries. 
It was ono of the direct consequences of so remote a position, that it with- 
drew his attention more from the actual conflicts between the French and 
English, and fixed them upon his western and southern frontiers, which 
were menaced and invaded by the numerous bands of the Deicotahs, and 
by the perfidious kinsmen of his nation, the Outagamies and Saucs. He 
came into active life, too, as a prominent war leader, at the precise era 
when the Ganadas had fallen into the British power, and by engaging,, 
zeakmsly in the defence of the borders of his nation west, he allowed time 
to mitigate and adjust those feelings and attachments which, so far as pub- 
lic policy was concerned, must be considered to have moulded the Indian 
mind to a compliance with, and a submission to, the British authorify. 
Wabojeeg was, emphatically, the defender of the Chippewa domain against: 
die efforts of other branches of the Red Race. He did not, therefore, lead: 
kis people to %ht, as his Either, Ma-mongazida, and nearly all the great 
Indian war captains had, to enable one type of the foreign race to triumph 
over anoth^, but raised his parties and led them forth to maintain his tribal; 
supremacy. He may be contempteed, therefore, as having had a mor^. 
patriotic ol^t for his achievement 

Lake Superior, atths time of our earliest ac/c\^\\x\axL^^^^'^cA^^^^^ 
was occnpiedf as it is «t.this day, \f^ \Jaft CVagje^^ ^^^^ "^^^^ '^^^^ ^**^ 
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of their power appeared to be near the southwestern extremity of the lakey 
at Chagoimegon, where fathers Marquette and Alloez found their way, 
and established a mission, so early as 1668. Another of their principal| 
and probably more ancient seats, was at the great rapids on the outlet of 
that lak^, which they named the Sault de Ste. Marie. It was in allusion 
to their residence here that they called this tribe Saulteur^ that is to say, 
people of the leap or rapid. 

Indian tradition makes the Chippewas one of the chief, certainly by far 
the most nuTnercus and widdy spread^ of the Algonquin stock proper. It 
represents them to have migrated from the east to the west. On reaching 
the vicinity of Michilimackinac, they separated at a comparatively mo- 
derate era into three tribes, calling themselves, respectively, Odjibwas, 
Odawas, and Podawadumees. What their name was before this era, is 
not known. It is manifest that the term Odjibwa is not a very ancient one, 
for it does not occur in the earliest authors. They were probably of the 
Nipercinean or true Algonquin stock, and had taken the route of the Utawas 
river, from the St Lawrence valley into lake Huron. The term itself is 
clearly from Bwa, a voice j and its prefix in Odji, was probably designed 
to mark a peculiar intonation which the muscles ate, as it were, gathered 
up, to denote. 

Whatever be the facts of their origin, they had taken the route up the 
straits of St Mary into lake Superior, both sides of which, and far beyond, 
they occupied at the era of the French discovery. It is evident that their 
courle in this direction must have been aggressive. They were advanc- 
ing towards the west and northwest The tribe known as Kenistenos, 
had passed through the Lake of the Woods, through the great lake Nipe- 
sing, and as far as the heads of the Saskatchewine and the portage of the 
Missinipi of Hudson's bay. The warlike band of Leech Lake, called 
Mukundwas, had spread themselves over the entire sources of the Missis- 
sippi and extended their hunting excursions west to Red Riyer, where they 
came into contact with the Assinaboines, or Stone Sioux. The central 
power, at this era, still remained at Chagoimegon, on Superior, where in- 
deed, the force of early tradition asserts there was maintained something 
like a frame of both civil and ecclesiastical polity and government 

It is said in the traditions related to me by the Chippewas, that the Ou- 
tagatnies, or Foxes, had preceded them into that particular section of coim- 
try which extends in a general course from the head of Fox River, of Green 
Bay, towards the Falls of St. Anthony, reaching in some points well nigh 
to the borders of lake Superior. They are remembered to have occupied 
the interior wild rice lakes, which lie at the sources of the Wisconsin, the 
Ontonagon, the Chippewa, and the St. Croix rivers. They were associated 
with the Saucs, who had ascended the Mississippi some distance above the 
J^Js of St. Anthony, where they lived on friendly terms with the Dacotahs 
or Sioux. This friendship extended also to the OatagMxaass ^^*^ ^^« "w^* 
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the means of preserving a good understanding l)etween the Dacbtahs and 
Chippcwas. « 

The Fox tribe is closely affiliated with the Chippewas. They call 
each other brothers. They are of the same general origin and speak the 
teme general language, the chief difference in sound being that the Foxes 
use the letter 1, where the Odjibwas employ an n. The particular cause of 
their disagreement is not known. They are said by the Chippewas to 
have been unfaithful and treacherous. Individual quarrels and trespasses 
on their hunting grounds led to murders, and in the end to a war, in which 
the Menomonees and the French united, and they were thus driven from 
the rice lakes and away from the Fox and upper Wisconsin. To main- 
tain their position they formed an alliance with the Sioux, and fought by 
their side. 

It was in this contest that Wabojeeg first distinguished himself, and vinr 
dicated by his bravery and address the former reputation of his family, 
and laid anew the foundations of his northern chieftaindom. Having 
heard allusions made to this person on my first entrance into that region, 
many years ago, I made particular enquiries, and found living a sister, 
an old white-headed woman, and a son and daughter, about the age of 
middle life. From these sources I gleaned'the following facts. He was 
born, as nearly as I could compute the time, about 1747. By a singular 
and romantic incident his father, Ma-mongazida, was a half-brother of the 
father of Wabashaw, a celebrated Sioux chief, who but a few years ago 
died at his viUage on the upper Mississippi. The connexion happened in 
this way. 

While the Sioux and Chippewas were living in amity near each other, 
and frequently met and feasted each other on their hunting groupds and 
at their villages, a Sioux chief, of distinction, admired and married a Chip- 
pewa girl, by whom he had two sons. When the war between these two 
nations broke out, those persons of the hostile tribes who had married 
Chippewa wives, and were living in the Chippewa country, withdrew, 
some taking their wives along and others separating from them. Among 
the latter was the Sioux chief He remained a short time afler hostilities 
commenced, but finding his position demanded it, he was compelled, vdth 
great reluctance, to leave his wife behind, as she could not, with safety, 
have accompanied him into the Sioux territories. Ais the blood of the 
Sioux flowed in the veins of her two sons, neither was it safe for her to 
leave them among the Chippewas. They were, however, by mutual 
agreement, allowed to return with the &ther. The eldest of these sons 
became the father of Wabashaw. 

The mother thus divorced by the mutual consent of all parties, re- 
mained inconsolable for some time. She was still yoxi\v^^\nAl Vffixi5sass«>fe^ 
and after a few yeaia^ became the vrife o? «l ^craxi^ dVY^^^"*^ ^S^isa. ^ 
ChagoimegoD, of the honoured totem, oi xSaft KDiJiSiiB- ^^ \ws^^^* ^^ 
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:j^^ child fby tbi3^6Gond qmrJTuige, w^ JMb Moagasida, the ii&ex dl 
Wabojeeg. tn this manner, a connexion existed between two fiuniliety 
of separate ho^ile n9ltioQ9i each of which distiaguished itself for bravery 
Md skill in wf^r and cpuncil. U haa already been stated that Ma Mongm* 
;ci4^ was present, <m the side of the French, in the great action in which 
jl^th. Montcalm and Wolf fell, iM>d he continued to exercise the ^^hi^kin- 
,^^ till his death, when his ^eoond son. succeeded him. 

it was one of the consequaoces of the hosiilily of the Indians to the 
£nglish rule, t^^ many of the remote tribes w«re left, for a time, withoiit 
^Ad(er^ to supply their wants. This was the case, tradition asserts, with 
fyjfa^p^ipegpq, whicby for tvtrp years after the taking of old Mackinac, was 
l^,»;ithQuX a trader. .To riomonsUate against this. Ma Mongazida visited 
Sir William Johnson, the superintendant general of Indian afliurs, hf 
.whom he was well received, and presentied with a broad wampum belt and 
jep:i;get This act l^id the founiktion of a lasting peace between the Chip> 
newas and tl^iB £JngUsh. The belt, it is added, was df blue wampum, 
yfith .figure^ of white. And wl^en Wabojeeg oame to the ohiefbiinship, he 
tp9k from it the wiimpum employed by him to mu^r his waipartiea 

in making traditionary enquiries I havf? found that the Indian narra- 
iQi;? were careful to preserve and note any fact, in (be early lives of their 
distinguished men, which appet^^ed to prefigure their future eminence, ot 
}\ad, any. thing of the wonderful or premonitory, in its character. The 
^3|lpwing incident oif this sort, was noticfed irespecting this chief Ma 
j^jiongaz^d^ geAeirally went to make his fall hunts on the middle grounds 
towards the Sioux territory, taking with him all his near relatives, amount^ 
ing i^ually to twenty persons, exclusive of children. £arly one morning 
W;l;^le the young men were preparing for the chase, they were startled by 
tl^e report of several shots, directied towards the lodge. As they had 
tjiought themselves in security, the first emotion was surprise, and they 
1^. scarcely time to fly to their apas^ when another volley was fired^ 
wjiich wounded one man in the thigh, and killed a dog. Ma Mongazida 
^^[ig^ecliately sallied out with hi? young men, a^d pronouncing his name 
^ud in the Sioux language, demanded if Wajbasha or his brother, were 
^ong the assailants. The firing instantly ceased — a pause ensued, when 
a. t^. figure, in a war dr^s, with a proiu^on of feathers upon his head} 
i^^ped forward and presented his hand. |t was the eM^ Wabasha, his 
]|^f brother, The Sipux pe^eably. followed their leader. inU) die. lodge, 
^gqn whjich they had, the momeat. befgrjG), direoted their sivoits. At the ii^ 
fi^j; the Sioi}^ chief ez^eped, it w^ n^ciE^^ry te .stoop a little^, in passing* 
the door. In the act of stooping, he ijbcfiiy,^ a blow &Qm a warn 
c]^b wj^ldpd by ^ s^iall. boy, who l^«|d ppst^ hio^lf : therie &r the pur- 
j)^, Jf, wafi the yj9j:pg. Wabojeeg, T^^i^ba, pleased: with. tiWs eacl^ 
^/pcafipn Qf,qq\^f^e^ tpot, tie .littjft Jad, in hja anWn ^ftreased: him, «°*^ 
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frpnonoced t)iat he vroiild become a l)iily».iiUUi,4nd prove an inv^teffftl^ 
enemy of the Sioux. 

The border warfare in which die &ther of the in&nt warrior wna cqa- 
atantly engaged, early initiated him in the arts and. ceremonies pertaininf 
to war. With the eager interest and love of novelty of the young) he lich 
tened to their war songs and war stories, and longed for the time wheii 
he would be old enough to join these parties, and also make himselfi.a 
name among warriors. While quite a youth he volunteered to go out 
with a pfirty, and soon gave convincing proofs of his oourageL He alw> 
early learned the arts of ;hunting the deer, the bear, the moose, and all thip 
smaller animals common to the country ; and in these pursuits, he took^ 
die ordinary lessons of Indian young men, in abstinence, suffering, dag- 
ger and endurance of fatigue. In this manner his nerves were knit aii4 
formed for activity, and his mind stored with those lessons of cantioin 
which are the result of local experience in the forest. He possessed a -tall 
and commanding person, with a full .black piercing eye, and the usuf^ 
ieaitures of his countrymen. He had a clear and full toned voip^, and 
(poke his native language with gi^ace and fluency. To these attractioQA, 
he united an early reputation for Ivavery and skill in the chase, fmd at 
the age of twenty*two, he was already a war leader. 

Expeditions of one Indian tribe against another, require the utmost 
caution, skill, and secrecy. There are a hundred things to give inforisnk-' 
don to such a party, or influence its action, which are unknown to civili:{ed 
nations. The breaking of a twig, the slightest impression of a foot print, 
and other like circumstances, determine a halt, a retreat, or an advance. 
The most scrupulous attention is also paid to the signs of the heavens, th^ 
flight of birds, and above ail, to the dreams and predictions of the jossakee^ 
priest, or prophet, who accompanies them, acid who is entrusted with the 
sacred sack. The dieory upon which all these pardes are conductedf is 
secrecy and stratagem : to steal upon the enemy unawares ; to lay in am- 
bush, or decoy ; to kill and to avoid as much as possible the hazard of 
being killed. An intimate geographical knowledge of the country, is alao 
required by a successful war leader, and such a ma^ piques himself, not 
Only on knowing every prominent stream, hill, valley, wood, or jnock, hnt 
die particular productions, animal, and vegetable, of the scene of opeia- 
tions. When it is considered that this species of knowledge, shrewdness 
and sagacity, is possessed on both sides, and that the nations at war watoh 
each other, as a lynx for its prey, it may be conceived, that many ofjthefle^ 
border war parties are either light skirmishes, sudden on-rushee, or i^ter 
fidliures. It is seldom that a close, well contested, long continued; hanl 
bitde is fought To kift a few men, tear off their scalps in haste, and 
retreat with these trophies, is a brave and honcwrable tiavt 'w^&l^l^kv^^ss&u 
may be boasted ofy in their triumphal danc^a iHa&:sH«d3Kftri«^^ 

To ghanAe detaSa of, dieae m<Hr€«n«DU, waMl \» V!^ ^s^ws?^^'^ 
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modern history of the tribe,' which indaced me to direct my enquiries I9 
the subject ; but the lapse of even forty or fifty years, had shorn tradition 
of most of these details, and often left the memory of results only. The 
Chippewas told me, that this chief had led them 8e?en times to successftil 
battle against the Sioux and the Outagamies, and that he had been 
wounded thrice— once in the thigh, once in the right shoulder, and a 
third time in the side and breast, being a glancing shot His war parties 
consisted either of volunteers who had joined his standard at- the wai 
dance, or of auxiliaries, who had accepted his messages of wampum and 
tobacco, and come forward in a body, to the appointed place of rendezvous. 
These parties varied greatly in number ; his first party consisted of bat 
forty men, his greatest and most renowned, of three hundred, who were 
mustered from the villages on the shores of the lake, as far east as St 
Mary's falls. 

It is to the incidents of this last expedition, which had an important in- 
fluence on the progress of the war, that we may devote a few moments. 
The place of rendezvous was La PoirUe Chagomiegon, or as it is called 
in modern da3r8. La Pointe of Lake Superior. The scene of the conflict, 
which was a long and bloody one, was the &lls of the St Croix. The 
two places are distant about two hundred and fifky miles, by the most di- 
rect route. This area embraces the summit land between Lake Superior 
and the upper Mississippi The streams flowing each way interlock, 
which enables the natives to ascend them in their light canoes, and after 
carrying the latter over the portages, to descend on the opposite side. On 
this occasion Wabojeeg and his partizan army, ascended the Muskigo, or 
Mauvais river, to its connecting portage with the Namakagon branch of the 
St Croix. On crossing the summit, they embarked in their small and 
light war canoes on their descent westivard. This portion of the route 
was passed with the utmost caution. They were now rapidly approach- 
ing the enemy's borders, and every sign was regarded with deep attention. 
They were seven days from the time they first reached the waters of the 
St Croix, until they found the enemy. They went but a short distance 
each day, and encamped. On the evening of the seventh day, the scouts 
discovered a large body of Sioux and Outagamies encamped on the lower 
side of the portage of the great falls of the St Croix. The discovery was 
a surprise on both sides. The advance of the Chippewas had landed at 
the upper end of the portage, intending to encamp there. The Sioux 
and their allies had just preceded them, from the lower part of the stream 
with the same object The Foxes or Outagamies immediately fired, and 
a battle ensued. It is a spot indeed, ftom which a retreat either way is 
impracticable, in the face of an enemy. It is a mere neck of rugged rock. 
The river forces a passage through this dark and solid barrier. It is 
equally rapid and dangerovuf for canoes above and below. It cannot be 
cnoased direct. After the firing began Yf a\)o^eeg \aiM^ uAXsiiw^^ m^ 
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]u8 men. He directed a part of them to extend themselves in the wood 
around the small neck, or peninsula, of the portage, whence alone escape 
was possible. Both parties fought with bravery ; the Foxes with despera- 
tion. But they were outnumbered, overpowered, and defeated. Some 
attempted to descend the rapids, and were lost A few only escaped. 
But the Chippe was paid dearly for their victory. Wabojeeg was slightly 
wounded in the breast : his brother was killed. Many brave warriors fell. 
It was a most sanguinary scene. The tradition of this battle is one of the 
most prominent and wide spread of the events of their modern history. 
I have conversed with more than one chief, who dated his first military 
honours in youth, to jthis scene. It put an end to their feud with the 
Foxes, who retired from the intermediate rice lakes, and fled down the 
Wisconsin. It raised the name of the Chippewa leader, to the acme of 
his renown among his people : but Wabojeeg, as humane as he was 
brave, grieved over the loss of his people who had fallen in the action. 
This feeling was expressed touchingly and characteristically, in a war song, 
which he uttered after this victory which has been preserved by the 
Jate Mr^ Johnston of St Mary's, in the following stanzas. 

On that day when our heroes lay low — ^lay low, 

On that day when our heroes lay low, 
I fought by their side, and thought ere I died, 

Just vengeance to take on the foe, 

Just vengeance to take on the foe. 

On that day, when our chieftains lay dead — lay dead, 

On that day when our chieftains lay dead, 
I fought hand to hand, at the head of my band, 

And here, on my breast, have 1 bled. 

And here, on iby breast, have I bled. 

Our chie& shall return no more — ^no more, 

Our chiefs shall return no more, 
Nor their brothers of war, who can show scar for scar, 

Like women their fieUes shall deplore — deplore, 

like women their fate shall deplore. 

Five winters in hunting we'll spend — ^we'll spend, 

Five winters in hunting we'll spend. 
Till our youth, grown to men, we'll to war lead again, 

And our days, like our fatliers, we'll end, 

And our days, like our fathers, we'll end. 

It is the custom of these tribes to go lo >n^i ycl ^^ «^TS^% ''^^'^ 
muamer, which are, not on^y compaTalWeAY sea&oxka ol\^\«<a^ ^^^'^^bbix 
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)ktii viat thdse Masons tk^ thtiy are eooiceaied akid prol^ted by: A^ 
ftSa^fe of the for«8t, and &ih approach thB tenemy tinaeen. At these annuBl 
rMttrn» of warmth akid vegetationy they Mo engage in festivities ahd ilancea^ 
dsring WMbh the e^nts and exploits ci piast yeius are sangf and recited'; 
aiid-Vi^fle ihey d^eriTe fre^ coumger and stimuhis* to renewed rai^TtioD^ 
thiB'yotihSf, who etr^ Isfteners, letfrn to emulate theirfiufaen^ and tkUEethelt 
MiieBt lessons in the art'of war. Nothings is dokie in the sommet months 
itt'ilie way of hnntihg;. The' smiail furred animals are changing theft 
pl6l(^ which is out of season/ The do6 iletires' with her fliwnisi, from' tte 
j^^and open grontids^, into thidk'woods. It iif thii general season 'of 
i^jprbductm, and the red main for a time, interodtir Ms' wttr ofn tfai 
dUftolal crtetioh, to rc^tune it' eLg6kkik maw. 

As the autumn 'apjnrbai6hei5, he pri^pareS fyt hk M hunts, by retiriilg 
fi&ih ihb cmt^irts of the scMiem^hte, 4!cA irbm the open lakesyshorei^ ant 
strdeiins, whi(ih haVe b^h tire sceniESiaF of his sili)^inSr festivities;: and prai* 
dd^j after a iiliOTt prepiBtratoi^ huht^ to his wintefhfg gwuiidk: This 
i^nd of huhtihg; ahd'of fei^tity ahd:war, fiHsiip^tfe year ; all: the tribes 
conform in these general custoili^i Therd" are no- war partite '■ raib^ ik 
the winter. This season is exclusively devoted to securing the means of 
their subsistence and clothing, by'SieMS^Mhg the vUuabB 'sfehi^) which are 
to purchase their clothing and theit ainihunition, tmps and atms. 

The hunting grounds of t£f^ (ihiyf,' whose' life v^e-ar^'cbnisidering, ex- 
tended along the southern ish'ores of Ualf^ Superid^ fi'om' the Montreal 
River, to the inlet of the Misaicbdfa^ or Burnt^dd' Rivet of Fond du Lac. 
If he ascended the one, he usually made the wide circuit indicated, and 
came out at the other. He pfien penetrated by a central route up the 
Maskigo. This is a region still abounding^ but 1^ so than formerly, in the 
bear, moose, beaver, otter, mantin,| and muskrat AmJhg the smaller 
animals are also to be noticed the mink, lynx, hare, porcuj^ine, and par- 
tridge, and towards its southern and western'limits, the Virginia deer. In 
this ample area, the LaPointe, xjt Chagt^^e^nindians hunted. It is a rule 
of the chase, that each hunter ha8>a portion of the coiintky eloigned to him, 
on which' fa^' alone may liunf; ahd there are conVeniiohal lavils which de- 
cide all questions kii right and priority in • sfaTting^and 'killii% game. In 
these questions, the chief ejce^eiiefel'aipioper nndiority, and'it^s thus in the 
power of one of these forest governors and magistrates, where they happen 
to be men of 'sdund setifSe^ jtodgml^'aM jmtklf^ iddl^hden(9e, to make 
themselves felt and knowlo/, and 'to'l>ee6hicl'tru^'b^ef^doTiS''tb their tribes. 
And such chie&'cres/l^'^hn' impii'ei^^^ leave a 

reputation behind th^ffi, which' iai'l/f'iAbt'e'vaiae-tf^fa-^ 
in war. 



fiuaMly- He usually; gileaned, in BtSbaae&jbj 16» trapt and carHnii^ four 
packs of mixed furs, the avails of which were ample to pfovide clotbiog 
for all the members of hift lodge droldj as \v;eU as to rmew hisMefuppIy of 
saifQuiiition and other essentkl artidles;- 

On one oeeasion, he had a- singular contest with a moosei He liad 
^ne out, one mprning early, to set martin traps. EEe had set abbot forty, 
fuid was returning to his lodge, when h& unexpectedly encountered a 
hj^ moose, ia hds: path, wJbich mi^fested a disposition, to attack him. 
Being unarmed, and having nothing but a knife and small hatoheit, 
which: he had carried to make his traps, he tried to avoid it But the ani- 
mal camo towards him in a furious manner. He took shelter behind a 
tree, shifting his position from tree to tree^ retreating. At length, as he 
fiedihe picked up a pole, and quickly untying- his moccasin strings, fae 
bound Jbus knife to the end of the pole. He then placed himself in? a 
finrourable position, behind a tree^ and when the moose came. up, stabbed 
him several times, in the throat and breast At last, the animal, exhausted 
with the loss of blood, feU. He then dispatched him, and cut out ius 
tongue to carry home to his lodge as a trc^hy of victory* Whea they 
went back tojher spot,. for the carcass, they found, the snow trampled 
down in a; wide circle, and copiously sprinkled with Uood, which gave it 
the appearance of a battle-field. It proved to be a male of uncommon 

Bize-: 

The domestic-history of a native chlef^ can seldom* be obtained. In the 

l^esexiLt inatonce^ the &cts that follow, may be regarded -with interest, as 
Wving been, obtained from residents of Chagoimegon, or from his desceib 
dants. He: did not take a wife till about -the. age of thirty^ and he th^ 
nwiied: ciwidow, by whom he had one son. He; had obtained early, 
notoriety as a warrior, which perhaps absorbed his attentions What 
causes there were to render this union unsatis&ctory^ or whether there 
were any, is not known; but after the lapse of two years, he mai- 
ried a girl of fourteen, of the totem of the bear, by whom he had a fiunily 
of six children. He is represented aft of a temper and manners affec- 
tionate and forbearing. He evinced thoughtfulness and diligence in the^ 
management of his aiairs, a(hd the order and disposition of his lodge.. 
When the hunting season was over, he employed his leisure moments in 
adding to the comforts of his lodg^ HiS' lodge was of an oblong shape,, 
ten fathoms long, and made by setting two rows of posts firmly in thei 
ground, and sheathing the sides and roof with the smooth bark of the 
birch From the centre rose a post crowned with the carved figure of 
an owl, which he had prdbkbly selected ais a bird of gddd omen, for it was 
neither his own nor his wife's totem. This' fijgure v^ so placed, 
that it turn^ with thfe \Hiia, and attsWeted UU \^^^ 
cock, 
la person TTabojeegt^ Wdl,ttte^«a^ 
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and of slender maka He possessed a commandiDg conntenance, united 
to ease and dignity of manners. He was a ready and fluent speaker, 
and conducted personally the negotiations with the Fox and Sioux nations. 
It was perhaps twenty years after the battle on the St Croix, which es- 
tablished the Chippewa boundary in that quarter, and while his children 
were still young, that there came to his village, in the capacity of a trader, 
a young gentleman of a respectable family in the north of Ireland, who 
formed an exalted notion of his character, bearing, and warlike exploits. 
This visit, and his consequent residence on the lake, during the winter, 
became an important era to the chief, and has linked his name and me- 
mory with numerous persons in civilized life. Mr. Johnston asked the 
northern chief for his youngest daughter. Englishman, he replied, my 
daughter is yet young, and you cannot take her as white men have too often 
taken our daughters. It will be time enough to think of complying with 
your request, when you return again to this lake in the summer. My 
daughter is my favourite child, and I cannot part with her, unless you 
will promise to acknowledge her by such ceremonies as white men use. 
You must ever keep her, and never forsake her. On this basis a union 
Was' formed, a union it may be said, between the Erse and Algonquin 
races — and it was faithfully adhered to, till his death, a period of thirty- 
seven years. 

Wabojeeg had impaired his health in the numerous war parties which 
he conducted across the wide summit which separated his hunting grounds 
from the Mississippi valley. A slender frame, under a life of incessant 
exertion, brought on a premature decay. Consumption revealed itself at 
a comparatively early age, and he fell before this insidious disease, in a 
few years, at the early age of about forty-five. He died in 1793 at his 
native village of Chagoimegon. 

The incident which has been named, did not fail to make the forest 
chieftain acquainted with the leading truth of Christianity, in the revela- 
tion it makes of a saviour for all races. On the contrary, it is a truth 
which was brought to his knowledge and explained. It is, of course, not 
known with what particular effects. As he saw his end approaching, he 
requested that his body might not be buried out of sight, but placed, ac- 
cording to a custom prevalent in the remoter bands of this tribe, on a form 
supported by posts, or a scaffold. ThU trait is, perhaps, natural to the 
himter state. 

My friends when my spirit is fled — ^is fled 

My friends when my spirit is fled, 
Ah, put me not bound, in the dark and cold ground, 

Where light shall no longer be shed — be shed, 

IfSere dajr-%ht no more shall \)e aix^. 
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But lay me up scaffolded high — all high, 

Chiefs lay me up scaffolded high, 
Where my tribe shall still say, as they point to my clay, 

He ne'er from the foe sought to fly— to fly. 

He ne'er from the foe sought to fly: 

And children, who play on the shore — the shore, 

And children who play on the shore. 
As the war dance they beat, my name shall repeat. 

And the fate of their chieftan deplore — deplore, 

And the fate of their chieftain deplore. 



MODE OF WBITINa AN INDIAN LANGUAGE.. 

The rules of utterance of these tribes, after all that has been said and 
written on the subject, are very simple, and determine the orthography, so 
&r, at least, as relates to distinctions for the long and short vowels. If, in 
writing Indian, the syllables be separated by hyphens, there need be no 
uncertainty respecting their sounds, and we shall be saved a world of 
somewhat over nice disquisition. A vowel preceded by a consonant, is 
always long, a vowel followed by a consonant is alwap short A vowel 
between two consonants, is short. A vowel standing by itself is always 
full or long. A few examples of well known words will denote this. 

On ta' ri o. Wa bash. 

Ni e^' ar a. Pe 6 ri a. 

O we' go, Tl con de t6 ga. 

Ti 6 ga. Mis siss ip pL 

Os w6 go. O nei da. 

I'-o-wa. Al ab d ma 

Wis con' sin. O tis' co. 

Chi cd go. Or e gon. 

Write the words by whatever system of orthography you will, French, 
English, or German, and the vowel sounds will vindicate this distinction. 
If diphthongs have been used, for simple vowels, through early mistake or 
redundancy, the rule is the same. If they appear as proper diphthongs, they 
follow the rule of diphthongs. This principal of utterance appears to be a 
general and fixed law in the Indian languages as respects the sounds 
of e, i, 0, u, and the two chief sounds of a^ 1 and 3. of Walker's Key. As 
the letter a has four distinct sounds, as in English, the chief discrepancies^ 
seen above, will appear in the use of this \e;\toT, 

10 
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BRANT, Ria) JACKET, UNCAS, MIONTONIMO. 

A NOnCB 09 THE BfbdIUkfBttt OV ^ttlB LAJTS CCML. 'tVyiCikjAM L^^MVUk, nXKARID POR TBI 

DKMOGKATIO EEYIBW — 1843. 

■'Ite "Egyptians embakned their chaad ia mjrnrh ttid q^ice(B,^bftt tike 
Classed art of prkkiDgiiasgiv«t^ a surer atid less = revoking' iDbtl»)d of 
,;pveisierviag tuid' txBnsmitting to ipostei^ty, «I1 that ^is truly valuable in itiie 
^(pkudks <of imtue, wdiffth, and. honor. Books^ thitf becomes more '^leasia^'' 
tn^tinemorial than inoarble, and by" their diffasb scatter ^&ose lessons 
->azh6n|^ all mankind, which the age of mounds and hieroglyphics, stone 
^^end^pftpyru8y had confined tatbetablet of a sital^ or the dark recesses of 
a tomb or« ^ramid. It isTnever to be forgotten, that 3nr-the^evelq)menl 
of this new phasis in the history of the human race, it was printing that 
first lit the lamp of truth, and has driven on the experiment, till the boun- 
daries of letters have well nigh become co-extensive widi the workl. If 
we do nof'Widely err, there is no part of the globe, "where ii(ooks of all de- 
scriptions haVe ibecome so cheap and abundant as they are at this time in 
the United States, and, laying aside all other considerations, we may find 
a proof of tlie position stated in the fact, that our vernadilar fiterature is no 
longer confined to the production of school books, the animls of law and 
divinity, the age of muddy pamphlets, or the motley pages of the newspa 
per. We have no design to follow up these suggestions by showing how - 
far the study of the natural sciences, the discussion of political economy, 
or theadvances of belles-lettres, have operated to produce this result ; &r 
leisis to identify those causes, in the progress of western arts and commetiSe, 
yirhicli have concurred to bring down the price of books, and scatter the 
blessings of an untrammelled press, among all classes. It is sufilcient for 
biir purpose to say that even the lives of our distinguished native chieftams 
have come in for a ahareof modern notice, and, we feel proud to add, '6f 
a notice which, so &r as it' reaches, is worthy of the subject And should 
our contributions on this head, for the last few years, be "ficiuiilly "wdffifbl- 
Jowed up for a, few years to come, even tte deaponAmf^ f^xawva ol Wkft ^l 

\4& 



ir.rown impenoiifll^d-.li^ir^efl caii j»o loiiger be t^^mA v/iik jeasjkcl 
.trutli: 

<< l!bBy ailk|:they::pa98, timy fly, they go, 
lake a irapot 9t moraing^s dawn, 
Or a flath i)f lig^ whose sadden glow 
Js seeiii admired, aod gone. 

<< They died ; but if a brave man bleeds, 
And fills the dreamless grave, 
Shall none repeat his name, his deeds. 
Nor tell that he was brave ?" 

To.no iOne in our literary annals is the public so much indebted for res- 
coing from oblivion the traits and character of the four celebrated chie& 
whose names stand at the head -of this article, as to the able author of thisse 
biographies, William h. Stona Giited with a keen perception of the qneis^ 
tioas of right oxkA wroi^, which turn upon the planting of the colonies 
among barbarians, who more than idled away their days upon a soil 
which they did not cuitivat^^with a deep sympathy in their &te and for- 
tunes, on -the one hand, and the paramount chims of letters and Christian- 
ity tm the other, he has aet: himself to the task of rendering justice to whom 
justice belongs, with the ardor of a philanthropist, and the research of a 
historian. He appears to have planned a series of biographies which, if 
:Completed, will give a connected view of the leading tribes who occupied 
New York, Connecdcut, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts, widi a range 
in the examination of «OQtemponixy men and collateral topics, which em- 
braces a wide cirda And he has fiUed iip the outlines of his plan,- thus 
•&r, in a manner which leaves but little to glean in th^ path which he has 
trod. If the extenson <)f this circle, and the large amount of contempo- 
¥ane<»is matter brought in, has, in the minds of some, abstracted too large 
a share of attention^ and left the biographies with less unity and compact- 
oiess than they would otherwise have assumed, this is exclusively the fault 
of their plan, so far as it is acknowledged, and not of the execution. And 
Tor this course of extension there is a plea to be foimd in the nature of the 
subject, in the treatment of inrhich, scantiness of material was dlen sought 
to be suj^lied by die introduction of collateral and sometimes extraneous 
auUter. 

We propose briefly to notice the series of these biographies in their 
order of publieBtion. In his first work on Brant, he has presented, in liv- 
ing colors, the great Mohawk of 1776, who rose up to crush that confed- 
eracy which Washington and his compeers had pledged their lives to 
maintain. Brant was a nmn of power and capacitieB, mental and ph3rsica], 
he3rond-his tribe ; and was -so situated, in the acUSA\ Q.wi!y»^^& v^*^ssa^^ < 
-greater weight into the scale against us, l\\an axv^ ciKJcvw^ ox ^^'n^ ^^\sssar 
AFJckleik ^sTiito. H«diaace-.f ut lagtikhisx. vjl \x© c^^aJi^ u«*n>S)^^ ^'^^^ '^^ 
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up the ^'spirits of the vasty d^/' he could, at his bidding, summon 
together the no less malignant spirits of the woods, who fell upon our 
sleeping hamlets, with the fury of demons. And whether at Johnson Hall 
or Niagara, at Cherry Valley or Schoharie, on the waters of the Oriskany 
or the Chemung, he was the ruling and informing spirit of the contest. 
Such Avas the power he wielded as commander of a most effective body 
of light troops (for such are all Indian warriors), who were supported by 
large and well appointed armies, that, like the electric flashes of the boding 
storm, he preceded the heavier outbreak by sounding aloud the wild notes 
of terror and dismay. It was in this manner that his name became 
a talisman on the frontiers, to conjure up deeds of evil, and in this way 
also, doubtless, it became loaded with reproaches, some of which, as the 
author has denoted, were due to other actors in the contest It is difficult, 
however, to disturb the judgments of a preceding age, on the character of 
individuals who have long passed off the stage of action, whether those 

, judgments be favorable or unfavorable ; and it is, in fact, impossible to re- 
verse them. It is only necessary to glace backward a short way, on the 
track of biography, to perceive that posterity never revises the opinions 
once put on individual character, heroic or literary. It tries to forget all 
it can, and every body it can, and never remembers a long time any name 

. which it is possible to forget It is willing, we shoiuld infer, to concede 
something to the great men among barbarian nations, whose names have 
often burst upon civilized society with the fearful attractions of the meteor, 
or the comet, producing admiration in the beholders, without stopping to 
inquire the true cause. Such were the Tamerlanes, and the Tippoo Saibs 
of the eastern world, of a prior age, as well as the Mehemet Alis and 
Abdel Kaders of the present And such were, also, with reduced means 
of action, numbers of the American aboriginal chiefs, who, between the 
days of Manco Capac and Micanopy have figured in the history of the 
western world. Most of these men owe their celebrity to the mere fact of 
their having dazzled or astounded, or like Brant himself, excited the terror 
of those who opposed them. In the case of the latter, a change of opin- 
ion in those particular traits which afiect his humanity, is less readily 
made, from the fact, yet generally remembered, that he had received 
a Christian education ; that he was, while a. mere boy, received into the 
best society, acquired the English language, and had been instructed, first 
at a New England academy, and afierwards at one of its most practically 
efiicient colleges. Posterity holds the Mohawk chief, responsible to have 

\ carried the precepts thus oWihed into the forest, and to have diffused their 
blessings among those who had perhaps his bravery, without his talents 
or his knowledge. Those who fought against him were ill qualified, we 
confess, to be his judges. He had not only espoused the wrong cause, 

wroag because It was adverse to the progiesa oi i\a!donal freedom and 
^ase veKypriMGipleM bi» people oMinssAfA fox \ \poik\A\ri!Sii&iS5:s^ 
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master's hand, and made the force of his energy felt, as the author has 
more fully indicated thai^ was before known, from the banks of the Mo- 
hawk and the Niagara, to the Ohio, the Miami, and the Wabash. Yet, 
if there was error in the extent to which he failed to carry the precepts of civ- 
ilization and Christianity, it was meet it should be pointed out, although it 
will also be admitted, the public have a right to look for the strongest of these 
proofs of a kind and benevolent feeling towards his open enemies, out of 
the range of his domestic circle. His family had carried the incipient 
principles of civilization, which he gave them, too high — they had exhib- 
ited to the next age, a too prominent example of cultivation and refinement 
in every sense — ^not to feel deeply the obloquy cast upon his name, by the 
poetic spirit of the times ; and not to wish that one who had, in verity, so 
many high and noble qualities, both in the council and the field, should 
also be without a spot on his humanity. We deem the feeliog as honor- 
able to all who have the blood of the chieftain in their veins as it is praise- 
worthy in his biographer. We cannot, however, consent to forget, that 
historical truth is very severe in its requisitions, and is not to be put ofif, by 
friend or foe, with hearsay testimony, or plausible surmises. 

Brant cannot, like Xicotencal, be accused of having joined the invaders 
of his country, who were recklessly resolved upon its subjugation ; but he 
overlooked the fact, that both the invader and the invaded in the long alid 
bloody border warfare of the revolution, were, in all that constitutes charac- 
ter, the same people. They were of the same blood and lineage, spoke 
the same language, had the same laws and customs, and the same litera- 
ture and religion, and he failed to see that the only real point of difiference 
between them was, who should wield the sceptre. Whichever party 
gained the day in such a contest, letters and Christianity must triumph, 
and as the inevitable result, barbarism must decline, and the power of the 
Indian nation fall. 

In Brant, barbarism and civilization evinced a strong and singular con- 
test He was at one moment a savage, and at another a civilian, at one 
moment cruel, and at another humane ; and he exhibited, throughout all 
the heroic period of his career, a constant vacillation and struggle between. - 
good and bad, noble and ignoble feelings, and, as one or the other got the \ 
mastery, he was an angel of mercy, or a demon of destruction. In this re- 
spect, his character does not essentially vary from that which has been / 
fouad to mark the other leading red men who, from Philip to Osceola, 
have appeared on the stage of action. Like them, his reasoning faculties 
w^re far less developed than his physical perceptions. And to attempt to 
follow or find anything like a fixed principle of humanity, basing itself on 
the higher obligations that sway the human breast, would, we fear, be- 
come a search afler that which bad no exiatence^ m \tta tkv\A\ <s^ "^ "^^^ 
germ was there, it was too feeble to become ^xeAotK«v^\sX, "N^^ ^ ^^ 
think it necessary^ in commenting on \ufi Vie, Vi «iA«t Vx^Vi «k^ 



tvain of reasonings of motives to account for thief chafticteristic, or to recoil* 
die cruelties of the most shocking kind, when contrasted with traittf 
of mildness and urbanity. They were difibrent moods of the man, and 
in running back over the eventful years of his Ufe, it becomes clear, that 
civilization had never so completely gained the mastery over his mind and 
heart, as not to desert him, without notice, the moment he heard the sound 
of the war-whoop. The fact that he could use the pen, supplied no in^ 
superable motive against his wielding the war club. His tomahawk and 
his Testament lay on the same shelf The ^orst trait in his character is 
revealed in his tardiness to execute acts of purposed mercy. There was 
too oflen some impediment, which served as an excuse, as when he had 
a ploughed field to cross to save Wells and his family, or a lame heel, or 
gave up the design altogether, as in the case of Wisner, whom he con- 
strued it into an act of mercy to tomahawk. 

That he was, however, a man of an extraordinary firmness, courage 
and decision of character, is without doubt. But his fate and fortunes 
have not been such as to give much encouragement to chiefs of the native 
race in lending their influence to European, or Anglo-European powers, 
who may be engaged in hostilities against each other on this continent. 
Pontiac had realized this before him, and Tecumtha realized it afler him. 
Neither attained the object he sought. One of these chiefs was assassi- 
nated, the other fell in battle, and Branf' himself only survived the defeat 
of his cause, to fret out his latter days in vain attempts to obtain justice 
from the power which he had most loyally served, and greatly benefited. 
Had he been knighted at the close of the contest, instead of being shuffled 
from one great man to another, at home and abroad, it would have been 
an instance of a noble exercise of that power. But George III. seemed 
to have been fated, at all points, neither to do justice to his friends nor his 
enemies. 

Such was Brant, or Thayendanegeaj symbollically, the Band of his 
tribe,* to whose lot it has £illen to act a more distinguished part in the- 
Oolonies, as a consummate warrior, than any other aboriginal chieftain 
who has arisen. And. his memory was well worthy of the elaborate work 
itt which his biographer has presented him, in the most favourable points 
of view, amidst a comprehensive history of the border wars of the revolu- 
tion, without, however, concealing atrocities of vdiich he was, perhaps 
sometimes unwillingly, the ajgent 

A word, and but a word, will be added, as to some points connected' 

with this chiefs character, which are not in coincidence with the generally 

received opinion j or are now first introduced by way of p*llial^n, or viA« 

dication. We confess, that so far as the presence^ or absence of the Qteat 

M^Jbaivkln the nrnssacre of Wyoming, is concerned^ the= statements are' 

"^TZre JBa«« isivaafljr tfitaabtled^'tiiMMM^ 
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eitbev inooiittliitivey or lees satisfactoi^ tli«Q co«14b6.wiBho4* Th^remm 
quite loo much ^seling sometimes eviiicad. by: his &Biily, an4' pavticm)vrlyv 
his son John, to permit us to receive the new version of the statement with- 
out some gerains of allowance. An investigation is instituted by C(4^ Stops 
as to the immediate ancestry of Brant, and much importfince iS: attached 
to tl^ inquiry, whether he was descended from a lii^ of hereditary chie&. 
We think the testimony adverse to such a supposition, and it. a^prds no 
unequivocal proof of talents, that: notwithstanding such an adventitioos.- 
circumstance, certainly without being of the line of mLmg chie&, he eler 
vated himself to be, not only the head chief and leader of his tribe^ but qf 
the Six Nations. Courtesy and popular will attach the title of chief, or 
sachan to men of talents, courage or eloquence among our tribies gene^ 
rally ; and while mere descent would devolve it upon a chiefs son, what-, 
ever might be his character, yet this &ct alone would be of little import,; 
and g^ve him little influence, without abilities: whereas abilities alone are 
found to raise men of note to the chieftainship, among all the North 
American tribes, whose customs and character are known. 

It has constituted no part of our object, in these genepral outlines, to ex^ 
auHue minor points of the biography or history, upon which the information . 
or the conclusions are not so satis&ctory as could be wished, or which may, 
indeed, be at variance with our opinions. One fact, however, connected 
with this name, it is not deemed proper to pass $vb silenOa, Brant, is. 
made to take a pait in the Pontiac vvtir, a contest arising on the fall of thi^. 
French power in Canada in 1759, and which closed in 176^ Brant . 
was at its close but twenty-one years of age, and had not, it is proba.Ue^ 
finally returned from his New England tutors. At any rate, there is no 
reason to suppose, that, at that early period of his life and his influencei 
he could have had any participation in the events of that war. 

In the life of Red Jacket, or Sag6yewata, we have a difi^rent order of lur 
dian intellect brought to view^ He was an orator and a diplomatist, and waS: 
at no period of his life noted for his skill as a warrior. Nay, there, are. 
indubitable proofs that his personal courage could not always be " screwed 
up to the sticking point." But in native intellect, he was even superior- 
to Brant He was, indeed, the Brant of the council, and ofien came down, 
upon his opponents with bursts of eloquence, trains, of argume^^ or rha|)r 
sodies of thought, which were irresistible. And ai him, it mc^y bfs symr 
Solically said, that his tongue was his tomahawic, and the. grandiloquefiyt-. 
vocabulary of the Seneca language, his war-club. Nor has. any native, 
chieflain wielded the w^pon to more purpose, or with a longer ccmtmupd 
e£fect than the great Seneca orator. Tha:. specimens of his eioqu^^QO: 
which have appeared in our newspapers for forty ye^s or more, ari&.sMM' 
fresh in the memory, and it was due and meet vJasaS. xlciKSfc ^ws^\5»p-^^^\ 
lected and preserved- in a'pemuoieut aVia.^ V)^<^<si .^yv^.vatSs^ V ^'^^^^' ^ 
of Ida life and career as could be obtvi^eA. 'I\ica^3M^^3«a^»'®^^^^'^^^ 



by GoL Stone, in a manner which leaves nothing more to be attempted oh 
the subject Much zeal and industry have been evinced in eliciting facta 
from every quarter where it was probable information could be had. And 
he has brought together a body of contemporaneous proofs and reminis* 
cences, touching this chief, which, a few years would have put beyond the 
power of recovery, and which a position less prominent than he occupied 
as a public journalist, might have rendered it difficult for another to coUectp. 
We need only refer to the names of Gen. P. B. Porter, Rev. J. Brecken- 
ridge, Mr. Parish, and Mr. Hosmer, to show the character of this part of 
his materials. 

Other chiefs of the native stock, have produced occasional pieces of elo- 
quence, or admired oratory, but Red- Jacket is the only prominent individual 
who has devoted his whole career to it That he did, indeed, excel, pro- 
ducing effects which no reported speech of his ever equalled or did justice 
to, there are still many living to attest. In the question of land sales, 
which arose between the white and red races, there were frequent occa- 
sions to bring him out. And these, in the end, assumed a complicated 
shape, from either the vague nature, or ill understood conditions of prior 
grants. In all these discussions, he preserved a unity and consistency in 
the set of opinions he had adopted. He was opposed to further sales, to 
removal, to civilization, and to the introduction of Christianity among his 
people. What Brant had done in politics, Red- Jacket repeated in morals. 
Both took the wrong side, and both failed. But it is to be said of the Sen- 
eca orator, that he did not live to see the final defeat of that course 
of policy which he had so long and so ably advocated. 

It was remarked by Mr. Clinton, and the fact had impressed others, that 
the Iroquois, or Six Nations, excelled the other natives in eloquence. Of 
this, their history, during the Supremacy of Holland and England in New 
York, as given by Colden, furnishes ample proofs. The speech of Gar- 
angula, against the Governor General of Canada and his wily policy, is 
unexcelled, as a whole, by anything which even Red-Jacket has left in 
print, though much of the effect of it is due to the superior and heroic po- 
sition occupied by the tribes for whom he spoke. Logan, unexcelled by 
all others for his pathos and simplicity, it must be remembered, was also 
of this stock, — ^Mingo, or MeTigwe, as the Delawares pronounced it, being 
but a generic term for Iroquois ; so that the transmission of this trait, from 
the proud era of the Iroquois confederacy down to modern days, is quite 
in keeping with the opinion quoted. * 

It is to be wished that Col. Stone would supply another link in the 
chain of Iroquois history, by favoring the public with the life of the noted 
Oneida chief, Shenandoah, for which materials must exist in the Kirkland 

The lives of the two men, Uncas and Miontonitno^ ^Itf^a^ leading acts 
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are described in one of the volumes named in our caption, belong to an. 
earlier period of history, and a different theatre of action. The scene 
changes from western New York to the seaboard of Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, and, to some extent, Massachusetts. Uncas was the good genius, 
the tutelary spirit, if we may so iSay, of the colony of Connecticut ; and 
the best monument which that State could erect to his memory, would be 
to change the unmeaning and worn out name of one of her counties, New 
London, for that of the noble and friendly chief, of whose forest kingdom 
it once formed a part. From the first day that the English colonists seC 
foot within it, to the hour of his death, Uncas was the unwavering " friend 
of the white man," as his biographer justly calls him. He was of that 
race, whom history has, without making a particle of allowance for sav- 
age ignorance and hereditary prejudice, branded under the name of Pe- 
quods. They were of that type of languages and lineage, which waa 
very well characterized generically, at least as far south as the original 
country of the Delawares ; but which assumed a sub-type afler crossing 
the Hudson, and was known east of that point under one of its superin- 
duced forms, as the Mohegan. This term had been dropped by the Pe- 
quods, if it was ever their specific cognomen, but it is a proof, and we think 
a very conclusive proof, of the yet freshly remembered afiiliation with 
Taminund* and the Manhattans, that Uncas, the moment he revolted from 
King Sassacus, assumed the name of a Mohegan, and put himself at the 
head of that tribe, as it then existed within the boundaries of Connecticut 
Or rather, he constituted the revolted Pequods a new tribe, under an old 
and respected name, and he thus laid the foundation of the Uncas dynasty. 
Placed thus by circumstances in a position in which he sought an alliance 
with the early colonists, and finding his security in theirs, he was in fact 
the only leading chief of the times who, really, heartily, and faithfully 
sought their prosperity and growth to the end. The rise of Uncas and 
Connecticut thus began at one era ; and as the alliance was founded on. 
mutual interest and safety, it only grew stronger with time. A man of 
less force of character or natural sagacity than Uncas, would have vacillated 
when he saw the colonists becoming more powerful and himself more 
weak as years rolled on, and would have been seduced to enter into alli- 
ances for arresting the white man's power, as other native chiefs had done. 
But all history concurs in showing that, under every circumstance, and 
there were many of the most trying kind, he carried himself well, and 
avoided even a suspicion of his fidelity. 

Uncas was well qualified for a ruler both in mind and person. He pos- 
sessed a fine figure, over six feet in height, a commanding voice, and a 
noble bearing. He was mild yet dignified in his manners. He was not 

* The name of fhii chief u An^<dMLmlShi^ ^^v^std.'VvBaBss^* 
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only wise in council, but brave* in war,, m he evinced in manyinaiaiLcefli 
but particularly in the battle of Sachem's Plain, in which, hti proved him^ 
self the bravest and most chivalrous of the brave. Yet Im wisdom and 
moderation in governing his people, and the well balanced justice and con* 
sistency of his character, give him a.still higher reputation, and establisl^ 
his best claim to remembrance. In all the triala in which he was placed] 
in all the temptations he had to fly into a rage, and act out the savage^ ha 
' sustained this character for wise deliberation ; aod by adhering to his first 
covenant with the English, and laying: all his plans and grievances before 
the colonial courts, he raised himself in strength and reputation j and finally 
triumphed, first over Sassacus, and then over Miqntonimo, flie two greai^ 
est and most powerful of his immediate contemporaries 

If Uncas wa& the patron of Connecticut, Miontonimo, with his &mily. 
of the Narragansett chiefdom, was equally so of Rhode Island. And it ia 
from this obvious &ct, probably, in part, that we find.the historical notice^ 
ot him, from the last quarter, decidedly more favorable to his general, 
c^racter than those emanating iiom the land of his enemy and his con- 
queror, Uncas. While there is no disagreement as to any historical- £ict 
of note, it is natural that some little shade of feeling of this nature should 
remain. We have noticed a similar feeling with respect to existing tribes- 
and, chiefs, in the western world, where the inhabitants never fail to be 
imbued with those peculiar notions and traditions of Ihe particular tribi^ 
about them, which represent the latter as the principal nation, and invest 
them with tribal traits of superiority. It is a feeling which leans, to the. 
better side of one's nature, and does honor to men's, hearts ; but the histor 
ri^n is obliged to look at such questions with a colder eye, and can never 
abate a tittle of the truth, although he may run counter to this local sym- 
pathy and bias. We could name some remarkable instances of this preju-. 
dice, if we were wiUing to digress. 

If Miontonimo be compared .to Uncas, it will at once be seen that 
h^ lacked the latter's sagacity and firmness of character. Had the Nar- 
ragansett listened to Sassacus, and formed a league with himj he would: 
have crushed, for a time, the infant, colony of Connecticut This he de*. 
cUned,. apparently, because it had the specific character of enabling Sassar 
cvis to put down Uncas. After the, Pequpd king had beeOr defeated and 

ATlm temB "bmvo^* and-f' braves'' ived in.aisiribstantiTe sease^ m this: vork, aso: 
neither English nor Indian. The Indian ttan. 8|ie«M he traixriated strcmg-heait, it^. 
%ral import ; for it is ooe of t)ie gemexva rales of these languages, that the operation 
of ihe adjective, as well as action of the verb, is uniformly, marked uppn the substan* 
thre^there bemgj indeed, di^rent . mflections of each substantive, to denote whether 
dlli'operation'or action be caused by a noMsor ignoble, or an animate or- inanimate ob*- 
J»ff£L 8UH the general use of the Canadian term Brave, on our Indian border, may 

wUb more objectionable AmericanismB. 



jBU to the Mohawksy MiontoBuno waa left in a position to asanme A« P»< 
qnod's policy, and then tried to bring Unoas into jast such a combination- 
to fall on the colonistB, at* he had himself refuted, when the propoeitidn: 
came from Sasstocus. As ITncas not only xeftised, but laid the scheme hfri 
fore hia allies, Miontonimo went to war against him, with a large ami]^ 
Uncas hastily prepared to meet him, with a smaller force.- They met on 
Sachem's Plain, on the banks of the Shawtucket Uncas, unwiltingrtOF 
see so many of his people slain in battle, nobly stepped forward and pro- 
posed a personid combat, to dedde the question of who should rule, and: 
who obey. It was declined, but the moment the reply was made,: he 
threw himself on the plain, a signal, it seems, for his men to advance, and; 
they came on with such an impulse^ that he won the day and took Mionr. 
tonimo prisoner: This capture was the act of one of his minor chieft; 
but when his enemy was brought before him, he declined exercising his* 
right of putting him to death, but determined to refer the matter to the aa-^ 
thorities of Hartford. There it was found to be a knotty question, and 
finally referred' to the General Court at Boston. The Court strengthened 
itself with the opinions of six distinguished clergymen and several eminent 
civilians ; and then decided, that the Narragansett chief had justly forfeited 
his life, by violating his political covenants with the colonies, but it might 
not be taken away by them. He must be remanded to Uncas, within his 
jurisdiction, and by him be executed ; but it was enjoined, with a v^ 
poor compliment to the known mildness of the character of Uncas, that na 
needless cruelty should be practised. Here, then, the white man evinced 
less mercy than the red had done. Miontonimo was now released from 
his confinement, and conducted back to the very spot where he had first 
been taken prisoner, as he approached which, one of the Mohegans who 
accompanied him, keeping him in entire ignorance of his &te,. raised his 
tomahawk as he walked behind him, and laid him- dead at- a Mow; 

Whether the moral responsibility of this execution rests with the court} 
or the executioner, w« do not propose particularly to inquire, nor to asooF^ 
tain to. what degree it was shufiied off, by directing an Indian to commit 
an act which it was unlawful for a white man and a Christian to perform; 
Had Uncas slain his adversary in cold blood, after the action, the thing* 
would have been in perfect accordance with Indian* law. Had IMIjofitDtt^ 
imo been a subject of either of the colonies of Connecticut, Rhode Ishndy 
or Massachusetts, and levied war, or committed any overt act of treason^ 
his exiecution would have been in accordance with the laws of civilizeid 
nations. Neither condition happened. It was, however, felt, that the 
gteAt disturber of ^he colonies, after Sassacus, had now been caught' Hd 
had violated his covenant by going to war widiotit apprising tKem. Tlfey 
^ iiot bdifev^- he would keep any fittUtfe ccri^iaM\&; "^V^ \M5?eSis.-«!seBi 

cutibfi. 5%fspcrftt^wasiitrDhglysign\fte&:'iaA\L^-^^^ ^«i?*.'^^^' 
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not legally compass it. English law opposed it. The customs of citil* 
ized nations, in waning with each cther^ opposed it Should a difierent- 
rule be observed towards the aborigines ? Did the dictates of sound jiidg- 
mfflit and common sense, did the precepts of Christianity, — aye, " there 
was the rub,"-^did the precepts of Christianity sanction it ? On full de- 
liberation, — ^for the question was not decided in haste, — ^neither of these 
points could be affirmatively answered. But while policy — the policy of 
expediency, the lust of power, and the offended moral sense of an exposed 
and suffering community demanded, as it was thought, the death of the 
sachem, still it was not found that one whom they had ever treated, and 
then viewed, as a foreign prince, legally considered, could be thus de- 
prived of his life. Imprisonment was not, as a pennanent policy, resolved 
on. There was one course left to escape both dilemmas, and to avoid all 
censure. It was to restore things to the precise footing they had before 
his surrender. It was to hand him back to Uncas, without the expression 
of any decision, leaving that chieftain to act as he deemed fit. They re- 
manded him indeed j but went one step too far, by first deciding in a formal 
court, after months of deliberation, in the course of which the clergy and 
gentry, (this is a term that would be proper to the times) had been form- 
ally consulted, and directed his death, stipulating only that he should not 
be killed with cruelty. If there was not something that smacks of the 
want of true and noble dealing in this — ^if it accorded with the bland pre- 
cepts of Christianity, to do unto others as you would that others should do 
unto you — if the act did not, in fine, partake of the very spirit of Jesuitism 
in the worst sense in which the word has been adopted into the language, 
we have, we confess, formed a totally wrong idea of its meaning. 
' A case, in some respects similar to this, happened in modern times, 
which may be thought to contrast rather strongly with the above example 
of Puritan mercy. The reasons for a capital punishment, were, indeed, 
far more cogent, and the community called out strongly for it, and would 
have sustained it It was the capture of Black Hawk, which, it will be 
recollected, took place during the first Presidential term of General Jack- 
son. > Black Hawk had levied war within the boundaries of one of the 
States, on lands ceded by treaty, and organized a confederacy of Indian 
tribes, which, though broken up in part, chiefiy through the failure of the 
other tribes to fulfil their engagements with him, yet required for its sup- 
pression the entire disposable force of the Union. The Sac chief was 
finally captured on Indian territory, in the act of fieeing west of the Mis- 
sissippi He was imprisoned, and the case referred to the Government 
for decision. He had broken his treaty covenants. He had not only 
made war, but in its outbreak and its continuance, had been guilty of coun- 
tenancing^ at least, the most shocking barbarities. He had, indeed, opened 
^a scene by cruelly murdenng the agent of the GovemmftTA, the reijire- 
^otuative of the President, in the person of Mt, St. \iwii, Ti\vft cwaaaMi- 
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nity, the western States particularly, called loudly for his execution. 
There could be no security, it was said, if such a bloody fellow was al- 
allowed to roam at large. He had forfeited his life a thousand times. 
There was, indeed, the same popular feeling against him, which had ex- 
isted in New England, one hundred and ninety years before, against 
Miontonimo. But could he have been legally executed % And if so, was 
it, indeed, the true policy % Was it noble — ^was it high-minded % Was 
it meting out exact and equal justice to men with red skins, as well as 
white? It was thought that all these questions must be negatively 
answered ; and the bold Sac insurgent was sent home, accompanied by an 
officer of the armyj to secure his comfort and safety, and thus to see that a 
. wise and merciful decision should be faithfully carried out, and popular 
: indignation be prevented from wreaking itself, in the assassination of the 
chief. 

In closing these remarks, it may appear selfish to express the hope, that 
Mr. Stone, to whom we are already indebted for these spirited, compre- 
hensive, and well written volumes, should still further employ his pen in 
adding to the sum of these o|)ligations. But he has so well studied the 
field in its historical bearing, so far at least as relates to the eastern depart- 
ment of the Union, that we know of no one to whom the labour would 
present less of the character of a task. We are in want of a good account 
of Philip, or Metacom, the energetic sachem of the Pokenokets, who im- 
personated so fully the wild Indian character, and views, and battled so 
stoutly against the occupancy of New England by the Saxon race. In 
showing up to modem times such a man, we think a biography would de- 
rive very deep interest, and it would certainly be a new experiment, to 
take up the aboriginal views and opinions of the invading race, and thus 
write, as it were, from mthiri^ instead of mth(mt the circle of warlike ac- 
tion. In this way, their combinations, efibrts and power, would b^ter ap- 
pear, and redound more to the credit of the aboriginal actors, aB warriors 
and heroes. As it is, history only alludes to them as conspirators, rebeb| 
traitors, or culprits ; as if the fact of their opposing the egress of civilized 
nations, who were in all respects vnser and better, were sufficient to blot 
out all their right and claim to the soil and sovereignty of the land of their 
forefathers, and they were in fact bound to stand back, and give it up ndtM 
voleTis. . 

We had designed to subjoin a few remarks on the biographical labors 
of other writers in this department, particularly those of Thatcher and 
Drake, but our limits are already exihausted, and we must abandon, or at 
least, defer it. 
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THE HABID WOLF. 

A. VEBJTABLE TRADITION OF THE VALliFT OF THlE ZAWA8EMTHA. 

^fsm^grmt Pine Pladns, bfi^fiimmg :&ot fiur MiAh of llie jimction of the 

'Mtiupitk witbihe IStohvBlverjare sl^ iafested bywohief, wholittcbour 

.in ittsdeiqp gorges, fcom ^vrliic^ they inUy out at night, on:^e i8ke&i^4Ma 

tf -the&niMnij ted often f)at Bwlkofe neigkbonrkood in &8t. Tbeiail- 

tioad tittck £rom>Albttny to Sebeneetady, passes t^yet a^[ttTtt)f tbese {duns, 

oorhfch .jtffeteh away ia the dk^ction of the bUieouttines tci the -Hel- 

derberg mountains. It is many miles across the narrowest part of ibttm, 

sand they .reach down iio -the very outskirts of the city ef : Alb^ay, inhere 

)tkeykave:af:kite years, and since Bod'isilay, begun to eukivAtetkem by 

fsowing cknrer, planting ftuit ttees^ tind in other : wtrys. They eonstitfite 

Qie table land of the county,. and send ^it from beneath Aeir heavy mass 

<of yeliow- sand and broken down «aiBd jrtomss^ mica «lateay laad ;granif)BS, 

many springs, and- streams of the purest and most csystalline waters, which 

find their outlets chiefly into the vaUey (^ the Tawasenthay:Or, as the river 

IB called in. popnikir language, £he^Norman■s KiU,:and are thus contributed 

4o s weiLthe noble yokune of the Hudson. These springs issue at the pre- 

Jcise. point wkete the arenaceous mafeSt rests on a clay or- impervious basis. 

?2Uie«fiect, in ancient yeairs, has been that the sand is carried :Qf^.g]^ by 

.;gtai% t31 a deep ravine ior goige is fi^oaied. The: sides of this gia^e 

:being;cQinposed of mixed earth ]attd.«Qme mould, and free&om the aridity 

)«>f • the sur&ce, bear a dense and vigoroufi growth of hard, wood treea and 

: shmbbery, and are often -fo^nd to ;be eneumbered with, immense trunkeiof 

I Alkn pines and ^ther ibrest : rubbish, wkick lenders it very difficuk • to 

.pesettate diem.' .It is info dieee dark gorges that th&ii?Mves ^retreat, aiker 

j0caauing the jdains and neighbouring &i;mft for jHrey ; and here they, have 

vinHaintaiaed their ancient.empixe frem time immemoriaL ^ch,^at least, 

fvaa the stateif>f things belween the setlles^ and : the wolves, at the date of 

'duaetoryy in 1^807. 

Sometimes the whole country armed and turned out en masses to ferret 

:Aem onttof their : &(rtnesses and destroy; itbem ; :«nd truly .the forces 

rfleeonbled on some -of these wolfihunts were .surprising, and, i in )(xne 

..: sespAct, \AaLt ds .to ^say, rihe motkr^And^suCtf^uth: «baracter: of: .their arms, 

they would have put both Bonaparte and Wellington to fiight There 

was nothing, from a pitchfork to a heavy blunderbuss, which they did not 

carry^ always excepting a good rifle, which I never remember to have 

^ffoa on these occasions. Indeed, these formal turn-outs were better suited 

^ lighten away, than to kill and capture the £oe\ so \!h^V ^^t^^w^^ xx^ 

15^ 



']t»t cattte of sntprise why Ifae wolves remdncid, tteid BVdn inetediidd. 
^ey still kept masters bf the JPlams—^igep were kffled 1:y dozens/night 
' '^er tiight, and* die alarm wettt on. 

It wais at dther tunes tri^ to trap them, and to Ibiaitthem in stindry wajrn 

-!E recoSect'diat we dShiald implicit Mh' in the viBage schoolmaster, one 

^leanthtts, who knew some Latin, and a little of almost every thing ; and 

Hihong other arts which he cherished, and diesalt out in a way to excite 

wonder for his iskill, he knew how to make the wolves follow his tracks, 

'by smearing his dioes with sesofoedita, or some other substance, and then 

'ensconcing himself at night in a log pen, where he might bid defiance to 

'the best of them, and shoot at them besides. But I never could learn that 

there w:ete any of these pestiferous animals killed, either by the schobl- 

tnaster and his party, or any other party, except it was the luckless poor 

animial I am about to write of, which showed its affinities to the caninis 

race by turning rabid, and rushing at night into the midst of a populous 

'.toanufafeturing village. 

Iosco was eligibly seated on die summit and brow of a picturesque 
Series of low crowned hills, just on the southern verge of these great 
iPlains, tvhere the tillable and settled land begins. It was, consequently, 
in relation to these wolves, a perfect frontier ; and we had not only fre- 
quent alarms, but also the privilege and benefit of hearing all the won- 
derful stories of wolf-adventure, to man and beast, for a wide circle. In- 
deed, these stories often came back with interest, from the German and 
' Dutch along the Swarta Kill, and Boza Eall settlements, away up to the foot 
of the Helderberg mountains. A beautiful and clear stream of sparkling 
cold water, called the Hungerkill, after gathering its crystal tributaries from 
the deep gorg^ of the plains, ran through the village, and afforded one 
Or two seats for mills, and after winding and doubling on its track a mile 
or two, rendered its pellucid stores into the Norman's Kill, or, as this 
stream was called by the ancient 'Mohawk race, in allusion to their sleep- 
~ ing dead, the Tawasentha. No stream in the country was more famous 
for the abundance of its fine brook trout, and. the neighbouring plains 
served to sheker the timid hare, and the fine species of northern partridge, 
"Which is there always called a pheasant 

The village was supported by its manu&cturing interests, and was 
quite populous. It had a nujnber oif long streets, some of which reached 
across the stream, and over a spacious mill pond, ktii others swept at 
right angles along the course of the great Cherry Valley turnpike. «In 
'its streets were to.be heard, in addition to the English, neiurly all the dia- 
lects of the German betweea the Hhine and the Danube ; ■ the Low Dutch 
as Spoken by the common country people on the manor of .Heasselaer- 
wyck, the Erse and Gaelic, as not unfrequently used \y5\kkfc \sa,\gbt^^ir 
portion of its Irish and Scotch,.and wbaX seem^.^^fc ^a ^t^ss^*^ ^ -^^^^ 
brought up ia seclusion from it, the geii\im^ii«xais»^ ^ ^asR5SQS»R^>J 
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, the increasing class of factory wood choppers, teamsters, schoolmasters, 
men out at the elbows, and travelling wits. The latter were indeed but a 
sorry representation of New England, as we have since found it No 
small amount of superstitions were believed and recited in the social meet- 
ings of such a mixed foreign population. Accounts of instances of the 
second sight, death-lights on the meadows and in the churchyard, the 
low howling of premonitory dogs before funerals, and other legendary 
wares, to say nothing of the actual and veritable number of downright 
spooks, seen on various occasions, on the lands of the Veeders, the Van 
Yalkenburgs, the Truaxes, and the Lagranges, rendei^ed it a terror to all 
children under twelve to stir out of doors afler dark. There were in the 
annals of Iosco, several events in the historical way which served as per- 
fect eras to its inhabitants ; but none, ijt is believed, of so striking and 
general importance as the story of the Mad "Wolf, of which I am about 
to write. 

There had been found, soon after the close of the revolutionary war, 
in a dark wood very near the road, pieces of a cloth coat and metallic 
buttons, and other things, which rendered it certain that a man had been 
murdered at that spot, in consequence of which the place was shunned, 
or hurried by, as if a spirit of evil had its abode there. On another oc- 
casion, the body of a poor old man of the name of Homel, was found 
drowned deep in the Norman's Kill, clasped in the arms of his wife, both 

. dead. A gentleman of standing, who ventured alone, rather groggy, | 
one dark night, over the long unrailed bridge that crossed the mill pond, 
pitched upon some sharp pallisadoes in the water, and came to a melan- 
choly end. Hermann, an Iroquois, who haunted the valley, had killed, 
it was said, ninety-nine men, and was waiting an opportunity to fill his 
count, by dispatching his hundredth man. This was a greatly dreaded 
event, particularly by the boys. There was also the era, when a Race 
Course had been established on a spot called the " ColonePs Farm," and 
the era of the " Deep Snow." There were many other events celebrated 
in losco,^ such as the De Zeng era, the Van Rensselaer era, and the Van 
Kleeck era, . which helped the good mothers to remember the period 
when their children were born ; but none, indeed, of so notable a cha- 
racter to youthful minds as the adventure of the mad wolf 

Wolf stories were in vogue, in fact, in the evening and tea party circles 

- of Iosco for many years ; and if one would take every thing as it was 
given, there had been more acts of bravery, conduct, and firm decision of 
character and foresight, displayed in encountering these wild vixens of 
the plains and valleys by night, than would, if united, have been suffi- 
cient to repel the inroads of Burgoyne, St Leger, or Sir John Johnson, 
^th Brant, and all his hosts of tories and Indians, during the American 

revolutioD. 
I cbaneed one night to jbave left the city of A.lDwsrj[)m com'^iv^ mtii 
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one of these heroic spirits. We occupied my father's chaise, an old- 
fcshioned piece of gentility now out of vogue, drawn by a prime horse, 
one which he always rode on parades. It was late before we got out oj 
the precincts of the city, and up the hill, and night overtook us away in 
the pine woods, at Billy McKown's, a noted, public-house seated half way. 
l^tween the city and Iosco, where it was customary in those days to halt ; 
for besides that he was much respected, anc^ one of the most sensible and 
influential men in the town, it was not thought right, whatever the traveller 
niight require, that a Jio-rse should he driven eight miles without drawing 
breath, and having a pail of water. As I was but young, and less of a 
charioteer than my valiant companion, he held the whip and reins thu3 
fdr ; but afler the wolf stories that poured in upon us at McKqwn's that 
evening, he would hold them no lodger. Every man, he thought, was 
responsible to himself He did not. wish to be wolfs meat that night, so. 
he hired a fleet horse from our host, and a whip and spurs,, and set ofi* 
with the speed of a Jehu, leaving me to make my way, in the heavy 
chaise, through the sandy plains, as best I could. 

In truth we had just reached the most sombre part of the plain, where 
the trees were more thick, the sand deep and heavy, and not a house but 
one, within the four miles. To render it worse, this was the chief locality 
of wolf insolence, where he had even ventured to attack men. It was on 
this route too, that the schoolmaster had used his medical arts, which made 
it better known through the country as the supposed centre of their power. 
Nothing harmed rtie, however ; the horse was fine, and I reached home 
not only uneaten, but unthreatened by a wolfs jaw. 

But I must confine myself to the matter in hand. A large and fierce 
wolf sallied out of the plains one dark summer's night, and rushed into 
the midst of the village, snapping to the right and left as he went, and 
biting every animal that came in his way. Cows, swine, pigs, geese — 
every species, whether on four legs, or two legs, shared its malice alike. 
The animal seemed to have a perfect ubiquity — it was every where, and 
seemed to have spared nothing. It is not recollected that there was 9^ 
single house, or barn-yard in the village, where something had not been 
bitten. If he had come on an errand of retribution, for the great and 
threatening wolf-parties which had gone out against his race, and all the 
occult arts of the schoolmaster in trying to decoy them at Barrett's hoUpw, 
he could not have dealt out his venomous snaps more indiscriminately. 

It must have been about midnight, or soon after, that the fearful visiter 
came. Midnight, in a country village, finds almost every one in bed, but 
such was the uproar among the animal creation, made by this strange in- 
terloper, that ovt of bed they soon come. The cattle bellowed, the pigs 
squealed, the poultry cackled — there must be something amiss. Santa 
Glaus himself must be playing his pranks. " A. vjcj.^ V"^ ^'aa ^^ ^'t^— -'''' ^ 
wojf is committing havoc." « It is mad V^ wvme wi.\. wn \\i^^ wj^^ ^^Cssr.^ 
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night " A mad wolf ! — a mad wolf !" Nothing but a mad wolf could ▼en- 
tore alone into the heart of the village, and do so much mischief. Oul 
ran the people into the streets, men, women and all. Some caught up 
guns, some clubs, some pitchforks. If the tories and Indians, in the old 
French war, had broke into the settlement with fire and sword, there 
could not have been a greater tumult, and nothing but a mad wolf would 
have stood his ground. Where is he ? which way did he run ? who 
saw him ? and a thousand like expressions followed. He had gone south, 
and south the mob pushed after him. He was away over on the street 
that leads up from the middle factory. It was a cloudy night, or the moon 
only came out fitfully, and threw light enough to discern objects dimly^ 
as^the clouds rolled before it. Indistinct murmurs came on the breeze, 
and at length the scream of a woman. The cause of it soon followed. 
The wolf had bitten Mrs. Sitz. Now Mrs. Sitz was a careful^ tall, rigid- 
&ced, wakeful housewife, from the dutchy of Hesse D'Armstadt^ who 
had followed the fortunes of her husband, in trying his mechanical skill 
in the precincts of Iosco ; but while her husband Frank laid fast asleep, 
under the influence of a hard day's labour, her ears were open to the 
coming alarm. It was not long bdbre she heard a tumult in her goose 
pen. The rabid animal had bounded into the midst of them, which 
created as great an outcry as if Rome had a second time been invaded. 
Out she ran to their relief, not knowing the character of the disturber, 
but naturally thinking it was some thief of a neighbour, who wished to 
make provision for a coming Christmas. The animal gave her one snap 
and leapt the pen. " Mein hemel !" screamed she, '< er hat mein gebis* 
sen y* Sure enough the wolf had bit her in the thigh. 

The party in chase soon came up, and while some stopt to parley and 
sympathize with her, others pushed on after the animal — the spitzbug, as 
she spitefully called him. By this time, the wolf had made a circuit of 
the southern part of the village, and scampered down the old factory road, 
by the mill dam, under the old dark bridge at the saw mill, and up the 
hill by the old public store ; and thus turned his course back towards the 
north, into the thickest part of the village, where he had first entered. 
He had made a complete circuit. All was valour, boasting, and hot speed 
behind him, but the wolf had been too nimble for them. Unluckily for 
him, however, while the main group pushed behind, just as he was scam 
paring up the old store hill, he was suddenly headed by a party coming 
down it. This party was led by old Colonel S., a revolutionary soldier 
a field-officer of the county militia, and the superintendent of the exten 
sive manufacturing establishment from which the village drew its pros 
perity. He was armed with a fusil of the olden time, well charged, and 
having been roused from his bed in a hurry, could not at the moment find 
his hat, and dapt on an old revolutionary cocked \ia3L, viV^ti h.\m^ in the 
room, Hia appearance was most opportune *, Vi^ WiteSi oti >Xift\)itwi ^l 
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the hill, and as the wolf bounded on he levelled his piece at the passing 
fugitive, and fired. He had aimed at the shoulders ; the fleetness of its 
speed, however, saved its vital parts, but the shot took effect in the ani- 
mal's hind legs. They were both broken at a shot. This brought him 
down. The poor creature tried to drag himself on by his fore paws, 
but his pursuers were too close upon him, and they soon dispatched him 
with hatchets and clubs. 

Thus fell the rabid wolf, to be long talked of by men and boys, and 
put down as a chief item in village traditions. But the effects of his visit 
did not end here. In due time, symptoms of madness seized the cattle 
and other animals, which had come within the reach of his teeth. Many 
of the finest milch cows were shot. Calves and swine, and even poultry 
went rabid ; and as things of this kind are generally overdone, there was 
a perfect panic in the village on the subject, and numbers of valuable 
animals were doubtless shot, merely because they happened to show some 
restiveness at a very critical epoch. 

But what, methinks the reader is ready to ask, became of Mrs. Sitz ? 
Whether it was, that she had brought over some mystical arts from the 
Wild Huntsman of Bohemia, or had derived protection from the venom 
through the carefully administered medicines of Dr. Grouse, who duly 
attended the case, or some inherent influence of the stout hearted woman, 
or the audacity of the bite itself, had proved more than a match for the 
wolf, I cannot say ; but certain it is, that while oxen and kine, swine and 
fatlings, fell under the virus and were shot, she recovered, and lived 
many years to scold her dozing husband Frank, who did not jump up 
immediately, and come to her rescue at the goose pen. 



Indian Possessions. — The Ottoes own, at the latest accounts, a large 
tract of country on the Big Platte, west of the Missouri ; they are a poor 
race of people, and receive a small annuity of $2,500. The Pawnees are 
a powerful body, and number about 6,600 persons, divided into bands un- 
der the names of Pawnee Loups, Grand Pawnees, Republican Pawnees, 
Pawnee Pics, dtc. ; they are wild and furtive in their habits, and receive 
provisions and goods. The Grand Nation is the Pottowattomies, or the 
« united bands of the Chippewas, Ottawas, and Pottowattomies." They 
own five millions of acres of prairie lands, along the Missouri river to 
the Little Sioux, number about 2,000, and receive $42,000 a year for 
their lands sold in Illinois and Michigan. They are a respectable body 
of Indians, are good farmers, and educate their children. TVsA^^K"5^«c5i. ^^ 
the annuities is always a season of gteal V\\»i\V^ alAl^<vN^^.^^T-^:^:X*^^ 
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, It i^ a characteristic of some of the Indiaii legends, that^ iix^y cpnyey a uforoZ w]Mk 
'seems cleariy enough to denote, that a part of mes'e legends' were invented to convey 
instrootion to the yofung folks who listen to them, liie known abeeiyi^ tf all haran 
methods among the Indians, in bringing up their children, faypiirB this idea. ThQ fpl^ 
lowing tale addresses itself plainly to girls ; to wl^om it teaches the danger of whpi^ we 
denoniinate coquetry. It would sedm from this, 'that beaiity,'and its "ciincomitant, a 
^9Mioff for dress, among the red daughters of Adam and. Eva, has. the same tendency 
t^' create pride, and nourish self-conceit, and self-esteem, ai^d asi|ume a (jfranny over the 
Atimon Aearf, which writeiB tell us, these qualities have amcnig their M^ite-slnnned, 
^ubum-haired, and blue-eyed progeQy the world over. This tale has. appeared in the 
** Columbian.^ The term Moowis is one of the most derogative and offensive possible. 
It la'derived from the Odjibwa substantivei, mo, filth, or excrement ' ' ; • • t- . 

MOOWIS, 

OR 

THE MAN MADE UP OF RAGS, AND, DIRT. 

A TBADITXONARX I^OXlfD Of. T9E 9WWFAf^ 

In a large village, there lived a noted belle^ or Ma mon dd go kvva, who. 
was the admiration of all the young hunters and warriors. She was 
particularly admired by a young maij, \yho from his gogd figure, and the 
care he took in his dress, was called the Beau-Man, or Ma mon dd gin in-e. 
This young man had a friend and companion, whom he made a confidanl^ 
of his afJairs. " Come," said he, one day in a sportive ^lood, " let us go a 
courting to her who is so handsome, perhaps she may fancy one of us.** 
But she would listen to neither of them, and when tte handsome young 
man rallied from the coldness of her air, and made an effort to overcome 
her indifference, she put together her thumb and three fingers, and raising 
her hand gracefully towards him, deliberately opened them in his face. 
This^ gesticulatory mode of rejection is one of the bigbesit contempt^ ajid 
the young hunter retired confused and abashed. His sense of pride wa?, 
deeply wounded, and he wag thq TfX^xp Wi^^^} *^^^ ^^ ^^^ hQ&ii dpne^ i^. 
tlie presence of others, and the afl&ir wj^. sppft. npised abp^t the yill£|ge, 
apd became the talk of every lodge, circle. Besides^ he was a very sen- 
sitive i?ian, and the thipg so preye4 uppji him, ths^t he. became moody, 
(ind at last took to his bed. He. was taciturn, oflen lying fpr. d^ys without 
i^tjering a word, with his eyes fixe^ W\ yac?incy, aq4, tfiking. little or no. 
fpod. From this state no efforts could rjouse him : he felt abashed and disv 
honoured, even in the.presence of hia own relatives, and no persuasions 
could induce him to rise. So that, when the family prepared to take 
down the lodge to remove, he still kept big bed, and they were compelled* 
to lift it over his head, and leave him upon his stin couch. It was a time 
of general removal and breaking up of the camp, for it was only a win- 
ict'a hunting campj and as tho seasoa of the hunt was now oyer, and 



ifpiHag began to ip^Jr, t^ey ill tt«y^ed off, as by one imptilse, to the plat^, 
of their serriimer villagfe, and iti a short time, afl were gone, ^nd he wafs 
lift alone. The laiat petSon to leave him was his booh companion, arid 
fcotftih, who has been mcliitioned as ateo one of the admirers of tie 
■lR>rest bellfe. Bat even his voice Was disregarded, and as sooia aS his steps 
ffled away on the creaking Snow, the stillness aiid solitude of the wilder- 
ness reigned aroittiid. 

As soon as all weiie goh^, and he could no longer, by listening, hear the 
remotest sounds of the departing camp, the Beau-Man arose. It is to kk ' 
understood that this youtjg nian was aided by a powerful guardian spirit, 
or personal Mohetai; and hie resolved to make use of his utmost power tb 
punish and humble the girl. For she was noted in the tribe for her co- 
quetry, and had treated others, who were every way her equals, as she 
had done him. He resolved oh a singular stratagem, by way of revenge. 
For this purpose, he walked over the deserted ca'ilap, and gathered up all 
the bits of soiled cloth, clippings of finery, and cast off clothing, and 
ornaments which had either been left or lost. These he carefully picked 
"out of the snow, into which sorne of them had been trodden and 
-partially buried, and conveyed them t6 one place. The motly heap of 
gaudy and soiled stufis, he restored to their original beauty, and dete^ 
mined to make them into a coat and leggibs, which he trimmed with 
beads, and finished and decorated after the best fashion of his tribe. He 
then made a paiir of moccasins and garnished them with beads, a bow arid 
arrows, and a frontlet and feathers for the head. Having done this, he 
searched about for cast but bones of animals, pieces of skins, clippings of 
dried meat, and even dirt, and having cemented them together with snow, he 
filled the clothes with ihfese things, and pressed die mass firmly in, arid 
fashioned it externally in all respects, like a tall and well fmmed man. 
He put a bow and arrows in his hands, ^nd the frontlet on his head. And 
having finished it,, he brought ft to life, and the image Stood forth, in the 
most favoured lineaments of his fellows. Such was the origin of Moowis^ 
or the Dirt and Rag Man. 

" Follow hie," said the Beau-Man, " and I will direct you^ how you shall 
act" He was indeedj a viery sightly person, and as they entered the new 
encampment, the many doloiiris of his clothes, the profusion of ornaments 
which he had managed to give him, and his fine manly step, and animated 
countenance, drew all eyes. And he wad received by all, both old and 
young, with marks of attention. The chief invited him to his lodge, and 
he wis feasted on the moose's huinp and the finest Veriisbii. 

But no one was better pleased with the handsome stranger than Ma moh 
d^ go kwa. She fell in love with him at the first sight, and he was ah 
invited guest at the lodgi of her mother, the very first everting of his ar- 
rival. The Beau-man went with hhn, for it Was tinder his patronage that 
he had been introduced, and, in truth, he had knotlvet mcjlCvi^ \<st ^^^^-ror 
pkaying hirn^ fixr lie liad not yet wMLy tnibd.\iQi Y:^ 1«^^^ <^ 
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tion for the object, against whom he had, nevertheleBs, exerted all his 
jaecromantic power, and he held himself subject to any favourable turn, 
which he secretly hoped the visit might take, in relation to himself. But 
210 such turn occurred. Moowis attracted the chief attention, and every 
eye and heart were alert to entertain him. In this efibrt on the part of 
his entertainers, they had well nigh revealed his true character, and dis- 
solved him into his original elements of rags, and snow, and dirt ; for he 
was assigned the most prominent place before the fire : this was a degree 
{j£ heat which he could by no means endure. .T(]| ward it off he put a 
boy between himself and the fire. He shifted his position frequently, and 
evaded, by dexterous mancsuvres, and timely remarks, the pressing invi- 
tation of his host to sit up, and enjoy it. He so managed these excuses, as 
not only to conceal his dread of immediate dissolution, but to secure the' 
further approbation of the fair forest girl, who could not but admire one 
who had so brave a spirit of endurance against the paralysing effects of 
cold. 

The visit proved that the rejected lover had well calculated the effects 
of his plan. He withdrew from the lodge, and Moowis triumphed. 
Before he went, he saw him cross the lodge to the coveted abinos, or bride- 
groom's seat. Marriage in the forest race, is a simple ceremony, and 
where the impediments of custom are small, there is but little time de- 
manded for their execution. The dart which Ma mon da go kwa had so 
often delighted in sending to the hearts of her admirers, she was at length 
fated herself to receive. She had married an image. As the niorning 
begun to break, the stranger arose and adjusted his warrior's plumes, and 
took his forest weapons to depart. " I must go," said he, " for I have an 
important business to do, and there are many hills and streams between 
me and the object of my journey." " I will go with you," she replied. 
" It is too far," he rejoined, " and you are ill able to encounter the perils 
of -the way." " It is not so far, but that I can go," she responded, " and 
there are no dangers which I will not fully share for you." 

JVloowis returned to the lodge of his master, and detailed to him the 

events we have described. Pity, for a moment, seized the breast of the 

rejected youth. He regretted that she should thus have cast herself away 

upon an image and a shadow, when she might have been mistress of the 

best lodge in the band. " But it is her own folly," he said, " she has 

turned a deaf ear to the counsels of prudence, and she must submit to her 

fate." 

The same morning the Image-jnan set forth, and his wife followed him, 

according to custom, at a distance. The way was rough and intricfeite, 

and she could not keep up with his rapid pace ; but she struggled hard, 

and jDerseveringly to overtake him. Moowis had been long out of sight, 

nrbea the sua arose, and commenced upon his snow-formed body the 

work of dissolution. He began to melt away, aii<i feW. lo ^^«&. Ka 

^e^^ followed hiw, piece after piece of his clolUng ^gra» fawxA Va^ ^^P^sJeu 
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She first found kis mittens, then his moccasins, then his leggins, then his 
coat, and other parts of his garments. As the heat unbound them, they 
had all returned also to their debased and filthy condition. The way led 
over rocks, through wind falls, across marshes. It whirled about to all 
points of the compass, and had no certain direction or object Rags, 
hones, leather, beads, feathers, and soiled ribbons, were found, but i^e 
never caught the sight of Moowis. She spent the day in wandering ; and 
when evening came, she was no nearer the object of her search than in 
the morning, but the snow having now melted, she had completely lost 
his track, and wandered about, uncertain which way to go, and in a state 
of perfect despair. Finding herself lost, she begun, with bitter cries, to 
bewail her &te. 

*' Moowis, Moowis," she cried. " Nin ge won e win ig, ne won e win ig" 
-—that is — Moowis, Moowis, you have led me astray — you are leading me 
astray. And with this cry she continued to wander in the woods. 

Sometimes the village girls repeat the above words, varying the expres- 
sions, till they constitute an irregular kind of song, which, according to 
the versions of a friendly hand, may be set down as follows :— - 

Moowis! Moowis! 

Forest rover, 
Where art thou 2 

Ah my bravest, gayest lover. 
Guide me now. 

Moowis! Moowis 1 

Ah believe me, 
List my moan. 

Do not — do not, brave heart, leave me 
All alone. 

Moowis! Moowis! 

Foot-prints vanished^ 
Whither wend I, 

Fated, lost, detested, banished, 
Must I die. 

Moowis ! Moowis! 

Whither goest. 
Eye-bright lover, 

Ah thou ravenous bird that knowest, 
I see you hover. 

Circling — circling. 

As I wander, 
But to spy 

Where I fall, and ftietv \.o \«X\«ii^ 
On my breast. 



• /< • 



IHE LONE LIGHTNING* 

A wtTLE orphan boy who had no one to care for him, was once livii^ 
with his uncle, who treated him very badly, making him do hard things 
and giving him very little to eat ; so that the boy pined away, he never 
grew much, and became, through hard usage, very thin and light. At 
last the uncle felt ashamed of this treatment, and determined to make 
amends for it, by fattening him up, but his real object was, to kill him 
by over-feeding. He told his wife to give the boy plenty of bear's meat, 
and let him have the fat, which is thought to be the best part. They 
were both very assiduous in xsramming him, and one day came near, 
choking him to death, by forcing the fat down his throat. • The boy 
escaped and fled from the lodge. He knew not wliere to go, but wan- 
dered about. When night came on, he was afraid the wild beasts would 
eat him, so he climbed up into the forks of a high pine tree, and there 
he fell asleep in the branches, and had an aupoway, or ominous dream. 

. A person appeared to him from the upper sky, and said, ^^ My poor little 
lad, I pity you, and the bad usage you have received from your uncle 
has led me to visit you : follow me, and step in my tracks. " Immediately 
his sl^ep left him, and he rose up and followed his guide, mounting up 
higher and higher into the air, until he reached the upper sky. Here 
twelve arrows were put into his hands, and he teas told that there were 
a great many manitoes in the northern sky, against whom he must go to 
war, and try to waylay and shoot them. Accordingly he went to that 
part of the sky, and, at long intervals, shot arrow after arrow, until he 
had expended eleven, in vain attempt to kill the manitoes. At the 
flight of each arrow, there was a long and solitary streak of lightning in 
the sky — ^then all was clear again, and not a cloud or spot could be seen. 
The twelfth arrow he held a long time in his hands, and looked around 
keenly on every side to spy the manitoes he was after. But these mani- 
toes were very cunning,'«nd could change their form in a moment. All 
they feared was the boy's arrows, for these were magic arrows, which 
had been given to him by a good spirit, and had power to kill them, if 
aimed aright. At length, the boy drew up his last arrow, settled in his 
aim, and let fly, as he thought, into the very heart of the chief of the 
manitoes ; but before the arrow reached him, he changed himself 
into a rock. Into this rock, the head of die arrow sank deep and stuck 
&st. 

" Now your gifts are all expended," cried the enraged manito, " and I 

will make an example of your audacity and pride of heart, for lifting 

your bow against me" — and so saying, he transformed the boy into the 

JVazhlk-a-wa wU sun, or Lone Lightning, which may be observed in the 

northern sky, to this daj. ^ ^^ 



SKETCHES OF THE LIVES OF 

NOTED EED MM MD WOMEN 
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C0NFE8SI0KS OF CATttfiAlNE OC&Efe ^YAN AKWUT OKWA; 
OR TlA'E XVOMaN of TUB BLU^-BbseD OLOTH), 

THE pkOFHE^BSiS OF 'CHTOOIMflOOI¥« 

{Tkeips confessions of th« Western P7thone69 were made after she had lelin- 
quished the prophetic office, discarded all the ceremonies of the Indian Medawimxi'i 
JeMeiufiny and tinited herself to the Methodist Episcopal church, bf which, iiplto 
our latest datbfi, 6ht remained a ibnsistetit ttfetnfwr. tlie^are intmitcfd in htk 6#n 
Aifbids.j 

W«BN I w^ -A igiil o£ abo«t twelvte or tlnrteien yeaars of age, my mother 
told me to l^k Out for ^pmdthing that would bB|)|)en to me^ Accordiogl^y 
one liiomiBg ear ty^ in the middle of wkt^, I found an unusual sigik, aa»d 
iiBfi off, te 'fax ^ovU the lodge na 1 could, and remained tiiere =until. my 
mother came and found iae out. Sk% knew what was the matt^,aad 
brought me neai^ to ihe £unRy lodge^ itnd bade me help her in ms^dfig 
A small lodge of bitmehed of the 8{>rui^e trei^. She told me to remadn 
th^rej and kefep away €rom every one^ and as a diversion, to keii^p mj^If 
eri^^y^d in chofipittg wood^ and ^at «he would hring me ^enty of pve- 
fltred hass wood bark to twist into twine^ * She tbld me she would come 
to see me^ in two dajjrs, and that in ^ i&eantimbe I must not even taste 
snow. 

Idid Us directed; at the end <of two days she caoEie to see mo. I 
thought she would surely bring me somethkkg to eat^ but to my ^^Bvp' 
pointment «he brought nothing. I suflfeied more irotSL thirsty than Jiun- 
ger, though I felt my stomach gnawing. My mother ss^ quietly down 
and said (after ascertaining that I hid not tasted abytMng^ as Ae 
dii^cted), ^< My child, you are the youngest of yoicr sisters^ and none iire 
•BOW left me K^ all my sons ^tnd diildren, but you ^/2>ft)*" (alluding to lier 
two elder sis^rs) herself «id ft little son^ stiH a ibere lieid>« '< Who," 
she continued, ^' wiU take oare of us pow womeb ? Now, my dau^ter, 
listen to me, and try to obey. Blacken your &oe and itei realfy^ that 
the Master of Life mfty have pity on '^o^ «xA iect&^«sA ^sb. ^q&^^> ^^^ 
not, in the least, deriate from my covmi^b>% wiii ydl ^:sr<^ ^ac^'^ \i«i^ 
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will come to you. He will help you, if you are determined to do what 
18 right, and tell me, whether you are &vored or not, by the true Great 
Spirit ; and if your Yisions are not good, reject them." So saying, she 
departed. 

I took my little hatchet and cut plenty of wood, and twisted the cord 
that was to be used in sewing appukway oan tm, or mats^for the use of 
the family. Gradually, I began to feel less appetite, but my thitst con- 
tinued ; still I was fearful of touching the snow to allay it, by sucking it, 
as my mother had told me that if I did so, though secretly, the Great 
Spirit would see me, and the lesser spirits also, and that my festing 
would be of no use. So I continued to &st till the fourth day, when my 
mother came with a little tin dish, and filling it with snow, she came to 
my Ibdge, and was well pleased to find that I had followed her injunc- 
tions. She melted the snow, and told me to drink it. I did so, and 
felt refireshed, but had a desire for more, which she told me would 
not do, and I contented myself with what she had given me. She agun 
told me to get and follow a good vision — a vision that might not only do 

. us good) but abo benefit mankind, if I could. She then left me, and for 
two days she did not come near me, nor any human being, and I was 
left to my own reflections* The night of the sixth day, I fimcied a voice 
called to me, and said : ^^ Poor child ! I pity your condition ; come, you 

' are invited this way ;" and I thought the voice proceeded firom a certain 
distance from my lodge. I obeyed the sununons, and going to the spot 
from which the voice came, found a thin shining path, like a silver cord, 
which I followed. It led straight forward, and, it seemed, upward. 

. No. 3. After going a short distance I stood still, and saw on my right 
hand the new moon, with a flame rising from the top like a candle, 
which threw around a broad light. No. 4. On the left appeared the 

* iun, near the point of its setting. No. 11. I went on, and I beheld on 
my right the face of Kan ge gag be qua^ or the everlasting woman. No. 

' 6, who told me her name, and said to me, ^' I give you my name, and 
you may give it to another. I also give you that which I have, life ever- 
lasting* I give you long life on the earth, and skill in saving life in 
others. Go, you are called on high." 

I went on, and saw a man standing with a large circular body, and 
rays from his head, like horns. No. 6. He said, '' Fear not, my name is 
Monedo Wininees, or the Little man Spirit. I give this name to your 
first son. It is my life. Gro to the place you are called to visit." I fol- 
lowed the path till I could see that it led up to an opening in the sky, 
when I heard a voice, and standing still, saw the figure of a man standing 

- near the path, whose head was surrounded with a brilliant halo, and his 

breast was covered with squares. No. 7. He said to me : ^^ Look at 

joe^ my name js O Shau wau e geeghicky or the Bright Blue Sky. I am 

^e veil that covers the opening into the sky. SUuiSL wA \^s^«tL\o m<^. 
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Do not be afraid. I am going to endow you with gifU of life^and put 
you in array that you may withstand and endure." Inunediately I saw 
myself encircled with bright points which tested against me like needles, 
but gave me no pain, and they fell at my feet. No. 9. This was repeal- 
ed several times, and at each time they fell to the ground. He said, 
^^ wait and do not fear, till I have said and done all I am about to do." 
I then felt different instruments, first like awls, and then like nails stuck 
into my flesh, but neither did they give me pain, but like the needles, fell 
at my feet, as often as they appeared. He then said, ^^ that is good," 
meaning my trial by these points. '- You will see length of days. Ad- 
vance a little farther," <^d he. I did so, and stood at the conunence- 
ment of the opening. ^^ You have arrived," said he, ^' at the limit you can- 
not pass. I give you my name, you can give it to another. Now, ze^ 
turn ! Look around you. There is a conveyance for you. No. 10. Do not 
be afraid to get on its back, and when you get to your lodge, you must 
take that which sustains the human body." I turned, and saw a kind of 
fish swimming in the air, and getting upon it as directed, was carried 
back with celerity, my hair floating behind me in the air. And as soon 
as I got back, my vision ceased. 

In the morning, being the sixth day of my fast, my mother came with 
a little bit of dried trout. But such was my sensitiveness to all sounds, 
and my increased power of scent, produced by festing, that before she 
canie in sight I heard her, while a great way off, and when she came in, I 
could not bear the smell of the fish or herself either. She said, <^ I have 
brought soaiething for you to eat, only a mouthful, to prevent your dy- 
ing." She prepared to cook it, but I said, ^ Mother, forbear, I do not 
wish to eat it — ^the smell is ofiensive to me." She accordingly lefi off 
preparing to cook the fish, and again encouraged me to persevere, and tiy to 
become a comfort to her in her old age and bereaved state, and left me. 
I attempted to cut wood, as usual, but in the effort I fell back on the 
snow, from weariness, and lay some time ; at last I made an effort and 
rose, and went to my lodge and lay down. I again saw the vision, and 
each person who had before spoken to me^ and heard the promises of 
different kinds made to me, and the songs. I went the same path which 
I had pursued before, and met with the same reception. I also had 
another vision, or celestial visit, which I shall presently relate. My 
mother came again on the seventh day, and brought me some pounded 
corn boiled in snow water ^ for she said I must not drink water from lake 
or river. After takmg it, I related my vision to her. She said it was 
good, and spoke to me to continue my fiist- three days longer. I did so ; 
at the end of which she took me home, and made a feast in honor of my 
success, and invited a great many guests. I was told to eat si^liu^^ 
i^nd to take nothing too hearty or s\ibs\A.\i^^\ \wi\.^i>Ma^"w^^«ssiR.'^'^^«'^ 
for my abstinence had made my senses so sjcvxVfc^^^waX^ ^sassis^ vsi«5»^ 
a gross and disagreeable odor. 
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After the seventh day of my fki^t O^h'e cdfntiiiaed), whHe I Was 
^^ m iny lodge, I sattr a dark round 6bject descendh^ from t»e %1^ 
Wtfd a MiAd irfone, and lenter my lodg^. Al9 it eoiiie near, I aaw iMt 
kh^A small feet and hands Hkea htrtnian body. ItHpoke to We atad ssteSd, 
'"I givfe you the gift ttf [jeeing into futurity^ that you may use Jt, f<* ihfe 
h^ftiefit of youFseff ktd the Indians-^ycmr rektiohs attid tift>etr-peid{>Ie.^' 
it ften departed, but as it ^Hrent away, it adsUined W^gb^ ieind lok^iS^d to 
'tiik like the i^-hea4^ Wood[^cker. 

lb toAsei^ence of being thus faiwed-, I ^smittied the arts of a icnedib^ 
^man atad a jprophetei^ ; hut never thdse of a Wabenb. Th^ fiMt 
-(Siie I ^kercised the prophetical ah, w»^ it fire strbng and t'^ated soli- 
c^tSoUOs of ithy ftiends. It was in tlve winter ^season, ^Hnd they ^ere then 
'Scamped w^st ttf the Wisacoda^ or Bml^ tiVer of Lake Superior, and 
bcftween it and the plains ^t^est. Th6^ Were, besides my mother's 
%kttily tad relatives, *& conisider^ble ifumber of &milies. lliey hiid 
%e^ isome time at the place, anc^i We^ be^ sliE^ving, as they ikfttld tiod 
W game. One eyehir^ the chief of the party cauie into thy toother^ 
%d%e. I had -lain 'd6wh j and ws^ isiippdsed to be asleep, and hie request- 
ed of my mother that she would allow me t6 try my skiH to relieve them. 
iity mdtter «pok6 to We, and after sbne ebnveisatimi-, she ^ve Ut con- 
tent. I told them fo build tiie Jke sf(^ dteh, or pirb^het'^ Ibd^, Uran^y 
liiid gave particular directions fbr it. I directed that ft ishould consist 6f 
'ten posts or ibiaplingsj ^ch of a difi^rent Idnd of ^bodj which I named. 
When it was finished, and ts^tly vronvd with ^nSj the entire popiilatiioh 
of the ettfeampineAt aaseitobled around it and I went m, takihg only a 
Mali drum. ! inlMAediately knelt doWn, and holding my head near the 
^uhdyin a position as near as maybe prostrate, began beatibg kny 
drtrm, and reciting my isbhgs or i*ttc»ht»tibtts. The lodge cotttthencfed 
ifiiking "^blentfy, by isjttpernatural means, f khe# this, by the com- 
^efesed cUtrent of air abbVe, ilnd the noise of motion. This bfeihg regard- 
^ by ibiej and by all without, as a proof of the presence of the spirits I 
I6bfai^ted, I teased beating and siisgin^, kWd lay stUl, waiting foi: questions, 
$h the pbiftibn I had at first «isiinied. 

The first question put to me, ilihas in irelatibn to the game, and wtvere 
ft Vas to be found. The respoiiisfe was givfeii by the orbicular spirft, 
'^o had appearied *6 irie. He said, " Hoi^ short-flighted you are ! 
If you will ^0 in a west direbtion, you will find game in abundance." 
Iffext day the camp Was broken up, atid they all inoVbd weistvmrd, the 
hUntfere, as ustial, gbirig far ahead. They had not proceeded far beyond 
the bbunds of their former hunting circle, when they came upon tracks 
fH inoofsie, and that day, they killed a femiale and two young inodse, 
k^My ftiU-grbwn. They pitched th'eur eiicampnlent ^ew, Uid had 
ibiindance of animal food in this new positibt. 
-^ repuMioD was established by this sxiccesfe, wA 1 '^w^a %&Kt- 
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WWBQS noted m the tdbe, in the art of a medicine woman^. and 01119 
the songs which I have given to you. . About four years after., I "wj^ . 
manned to Mush Kow E^eezhick, or the. SJteong Sky, who was a 
y^iry active and auccessful hunter, and kepi hia lodge well ^ifp^^d 
with food ; and we lived hapi^- After I had had two chBdcen, a gid( 
and a boy, we went out, a^ ia. the custom of the Indians in the spring, to 
visit the white s^ttlpment]Gi. Qn^ i^ght^ while we were encamped at the 
head of the portage at Pauwating (the Falb of St. Mary^s), angry words 
paused between, my husband and a half FrieiiohmaQ named GauUieri whp, 
M(ith!hifl two cousins, in the couraec^ the. dispute, drew their kn^esian4,% 
tomahawk, and stabbed vidcut him iaiour 01: foe places, in his.hody, hfif^ 
audi tUgkk This happened the. first •■ yeai^ that the Am^icafis came Jo 
that pkuce (1822). He had gone out at a. latQ hone in thp evening, U^. 
yiait &a tent of Gaukier* Having beeft uiged l^y one of t^ tcade^?^ 
muL ia ta^ hquoi. th^ eyening, and it beiie^ already late, 1, 4^ired; hiflft.. 
not tago, buito defiax hia visit til] next day.f mi aft£ff he. had left thf), 
lodge, I &lt. a sudden, preacmtiment of evil^and 1- went aift^r. hifio, and])^, 
newed nay.effi)rifi.in vain. He told me: to return, and ac|.:I had twachif 
dfen iathe lodge, the youngest of whom, a boy, was.still in Us cra^le^ 
and theaill^ I setup with him kte, and- waited an4:W|titedy till a lat%> 
hour, and then, fell asleep &om exhau&tion. I slept very soiui0. The, 
first I kneWj was a violent shakiqg from, a girl, a niece. pf Gav^tiei;'^. 
who toMi me. mj- hu8baxi4; and GauUier wexet . all the: time quarrellii^ I, 
anose, and. went up the stream to Gaultier'scamp fire. It waifi ne^rly^^ 
out, and I tried in vain to make it blaze. I looked intq faui.t^pt, but;ailti 
was: daiik and; not. a soul there. They had- suddenly fled, aitfapug^ L did 
not at the moment know tl^e cause. I tried tonoake a light to .Qndc Vffr. 
husband^ but cxiuld find nothing diy, for it had: mined very haid thet.dtt^ 
befpra. After being, out a while my vision became cleaiiQr, and tuniii^ 
towaxfl the. river side, I saw a dark object lying: near the. shorO) OD* % 
grassy opening. I was. attracted by something glistening, which turned 
out to be his ear-rings. I thought he was asleep, and in stooping to. 
awake him, I slipped and fell on my knees. I had slipped in bis blood 
on the. glass, and putting nay hand on. his fiEU^e, found: him dead. In the 
inoming the. Indian agent came with soldiers firom the fort, to see what 
had happened^ but the. murderer and all hiid bloody gang of relatiyea had 
fled. The agent gave orders to have the: body buried in the old Indian 
burial ground^ below the Falls. 

My aged modier was encamped about a. mile ofl^ at this-time. I xo6k 
my two children. in the morning, and fled to h» lodge. She had juat 
hdard of the murder, and was crying aa I entered. I reminded her that 
it was an act of providence, to which we must submit. She said it waa 
for me and my poor helpless duidieTi ftoi Awfe '^^a ox^osa^— J^ca^X"^'^^ 
left as she bad been, years befoie, NnflcL wJocAi ^» ^w^>^^ ^s«^ ^ 
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With her I returned to my native countiy at Chegounegon cm Lake 
Saperior. 

Thus far^ her own narratiye. We hope, in a future number, to gire 
ftorther particulars of her varied, and rather eventful life ; together with 
specimens of her medicine, and prophetic songs. 



RULING CHIEF OF THE MIAMIS. 

Died, on the 13th inst (August, 1841), at his residence on the St 
Mary's, four and a half miles south-west of this dty^ John B. Bichardville, 
principal chief of the Miami nation of Indians, aged about eighty years. 

Chief Richardville, or ^^ Piskewah^^ (which is an Indian name, mean- 
ing in English <^ wild-cat"), was bom on the point across the Maumee 
river^ opposite this city, under or near a large apple tree, on the ferm of 
the late Colonel Coles ; and at a very early i^e, by succession, became 
the chief of the tribe, his mother being chieftainess at the time of his 
birth. Hb situation soon brought him in contact with the whites, and he 
was in several engagements, the most important of which was the cele- 
brated slaughter on the St. Joseph River, one mile north of this city, 
designated as ^^ Harmar's Defeat," where several hundred whites, under 
G^eral Harmar, were cut off in attempting to ford tiie river, by the In* 
dians, who lay in ambush on the opposite shore, by firing upon the 
whites when in the act of crossing ; which slaughter crimsoned Uie river 
a number of days for several mQes below with the blood of the un- 
fortunate victims. 

The Chief is universally spoken of as having been kind and humane to 
prisoners — ^far more so than most of his race ; and as soon as peace was 
restored, became a worthy citizen, and enjoyed the confidence of the 
wiiites to the fullest extent. He spoke good French and English, as 
> well as his native tongue ; and for many years his house, which is pleas- 
antly situated on the banks of the St. Mary's, and which was always 
open for the reception of fiiends — ^was a place of resort for parties of 
pleasure, who always partook of the hospitality of his house. 

The old man was strictly honest, but remai^ably watchful of his in- 
terest, and amassed a fortune exceeding probably a million of dollars, 
consisting of nearly $200,000 in specie on hand, and the balance in the 
most valuable kind of real estate, which he has distributed by << will" 
among his numerous relations with ^^ even-handed justice." He had 
always expressed a great anxiety to live, but when he became conscious 
that the time of his departure was near at hand, he resigned himself with 
perfect composure, saying that it was ordered that all must die, and he 
was then ready and willing to answer the call of the " Great Spirit" 
-ffir remains were deported in the Catholic burying-^ound with reli- 
g^us ceremoBies.—Fort Wayne {Ind.) Sentinel. 



THE MAGICIAN OP LAKE HURON. 

AM OTTOWA TALE SXLATBD BT BABUMWA IN THX IMBIAH TQBainE, TO MX. 

OXOBOX JOHNSTON: 

At the time that the Ottowas inhabited the Manatoline Islands, 
in Lake Huron, there was a &mous magician living amongst them whose 
name was Masswaweinini, or the Living Statue. It happened, by the 
fortune of war, that the Ottowa tribe were driven off that chain of 
islands by the Iroquois, and obliged to flee away to the country lying 
between L^e Superior and the Upper Mississippi, to the banks of a 
lake which is still called, by the French, and in memory of this migra- 
tion, Lac Courtoriette^ or the lake of the Cut«ears, a term which is their 
nam de guerre for this tribe. But the magician MasswSw^nini re- 
mained behind on the wide-stretching and picturesque Manatoulins, a 
group of islands which had been deemed, from the earliest times, a fii^ 
vorite residence of the manitoes or spirits. His object was to act as a 
sentinel to his countrymen, and keep a close watch on their enemies, the 
Iroquois, that he might give timely information of their movements. 
He had with him two boys ; with their aid he paddled stealthily around 
the shores, kept himself secreted in nooks and bays, and hauled up his 
canoe every night, into thick wood9,and carefiilly obliterated his tracks 
upon the sand. 

One day he rose very early, and started on a hunting excursion, lear- 
ing the boys asleep, and limiting himself to the thick woods, lest he 
should be discovered. At length he came unexpectedly to the borders 
of an extensive open plain* After gazing around him, and seeing no 
one, he directed his steps across it, intending to strike the opposite side 
of it ; while travelling, he discovered a man of small stature, who ap- 
peared suddenly on the plain before him, and advanced to meet him. 
He wore a red feather on his head, and coming up with a &miliar air, 
accosted Masswaweinini by name, and said ^uly, ^^ Where are you 
going ?" He then took out his smoking apparatus, and invited him to 
smoke. ^^ Pray," said he, while thus engaged, ^' wherein does your 
strength lie." <' My strength," answered Masswaweinini, ^^ is similar 
to the human race, and common to the strength given to them, and no 
stronger." " We must wrestle," said the man of the red feather. " If 
you should make me &11, you will say to me, I have thrown you, Wa 
ge me na." 

As soon as they had finished smoking asiA. '^V.^Hiassfit ^^^fi^V^K»'^K'tw(fci- 
Im^ began. For a long time the sttit^ Yr«&4o\toNS»iL- '^'t^ft %>2^^s^^ 
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MasswSw^mini was every moment growing fainter. The man of the red 
feather, though small of stature, proved himself very active, but at 
length he was foiled and thrown to the ground. Immediately his adver- 
sary cried o^_*^' bfi^q^ii^wn yon: wage me-na:^^ andiin an instant 
his antagonist had vanished. On looking to the spot where he had fallen, 
herdi|ii9oi(^i^4c^ ^^XH^fiedt^AT of maudaminy or bdian conij lying on the 
ground, with the usual red hairy tassel- at^ the top. While he was gaz- 
ing at this strange sight, and wondering what it could mean, a voice ad- 
die8MdhiDa;.firom-di^ ground. ^Now,''said the speaking ear, for the 
voice came from it, <^ ^est me of my covering— leave nothing to hide 
my body from, your eyes. Yon must then separate ine into parts, pull- 
iag off myjbody. from the spine upon- which I grow. Throw me into 
dipbi^nlLpaitB of the plain. Then break my spine and scatter itin small 
pteoes neai the e(%e of'tiie woods, and return to visit the place, after 

Masswftw^kini obeyed these directiDns,and immediately set out on his 
return-to his lo<%e« On the way he killed a deer, and on reaching his 
cftDiW) he-fouad the. boys still asleep. He awoke them and told them to 
cookhis venison, but he carefrdly concealed from them his adventure. 
At the- expuration of the moon he again, a/one, visited his wrestling 
gsound^ and^ to his surprise, found the plain filled with the spikes and 
bUdes-of^new grown com. In the place where he had thrown the pieces 
of'oob, he.^nd pumpkin vines growing in great luxuriance.. He con- 
cealed this- discovery also, carefully from the young lads, and after bis 
return busied^ himself^ "as usual, in watching the movements of his enemies 
along the coasts of the island. This he continued, till sun^mer drew 
near its -close. He then directed his canoe to the coai^t of that part 
of^She island> where, he had wrestled willi the Red Flume, drew up his 
canoe, bid" die lads stay by it, and again visited his wrestling ground. 
I^foimd'the com in frill ear, and pumpkins of an inupense size. He 
phickedi^BiiS'Of com, and gatliered some of the pumpkins, whfui a voice 
agajn addressed^ him from the cornfield. " Massw&weinini, you have 
conquered' me. Had you not done so, your existence would have beeq 
fo(f(Nted; Victory has crowned your strength, and from henceforth you 
shalLnever be in want of my body. It will be nourishment for the hu- 
man lace.^* Thus his ancestors received the gift of corn. 

MesswSweinini now retumed to his canoe, and informed, the young 
mstt of his discovery, and showed them specimens. They were aston- 
ished^ atidr delighted with the novelty. 

There were, in those days, many wonderful things done on these 

islands, ■ One night, while MasswSw&*inini was lying down, he heard 

voices speaking, but he still kept his head covered, as if he had not 

Aeard'tbem. One voice saiAj " This is Masswalweinini, and we must get 

iiw^heur^^ 'I uJq ^ia^ ^ay can we get it ?'' 8«i4 wioWi^i \o\cfe. ^^ "^ wx 
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m\jist put your hand in bis mouth," replied the first voice) ^' aiid draw it 
out that way." Masswaw^'inini still kept quiet, and did not stir. He 
SQon felt the hand of a person thrust in his mouth. When sufficiently 
&ii in, he bit off the fingers, and thus escaped the danger. The yoices 
then retired, and he was no further molested. On examining the fingers 
in the morning, what was his surprise to find them long wampum beads, 
which are held in such high estimation by all the Indian tribes. He had 
slept, as wa^ hi^ custom, in the thick woods. On going out to the o{>en 
shore, at a very early hour, he saw a canoe at asmall distance, tempora- 
rily drawn up .on the beach ^ on coming closer, he found a man in the 
bows and imother in the ^tejm^ with their arms and hands extended in a 
fixed position. One of them had lost it? fingers ; it was evidently the 
man who had attempted to thrust his arm down his throat They were 
two Pukwudjinipees,.^r fairie^.. But on looking closer, they were found 
to be transformed into statues of stone. He took these stcme images on 
shqre^ and set theni up in the woods. 

Their qanoe was one of the most beautiful structures which it is possi* 
ble to imagine, four f$Lthoms in length, and filled with bags of treasures 
of every description and of the most exquisite workmanship. These 
bags were of different weight, according to their oc\ptents. He busied 
himself 19 quickly carrying them into the woods, together with the canoe, 
which he concealed in .a caye. One of the fairy images then spoke to 
him and said : ^^ In this manner^ the Ottowa canoes will her^ifter be 
loaded, when they pass along this coast, although your nation are driven 
away by their cruel enemies the Iroquois." The day now began to dawn 
fully, when he returned to his two young companions, who were still 
asleep. He awoke them, and exultingly bid them cook, for he had 
brought abundance of meat and fish, and other viands, the gifts of the 
fairies. 

After this display of good fortune, he bethought him of his aged &ther 
and mother, who were in exile at the Ottowa lake. To wis^, and to 
accomplish his wish, were but the work of an instant with Mass« 
wKw^iniQi. 

One night as he lay awake, reflecting on their condition, &r away 
from their native fields, and in exile, he resolved to visit them, and 
bring them back to behold and to participate in his abundance. To 
a common traveller, it would be a journey of twenty or thirty days, 
but Masswaweinini was at their lodge before daylight. He found them 
asleep, and took them up soflly in his arms and fiew away with them 
through the air, and brought them to his camp on the Manatolines, or 
Spirit's Islands. When they awoke, their astonishment was at its high- 
est pitch; and was only equalled by their delight in finding themselvea 
in their son's lodge, in their native country, %xA^vxrtwy\A'fc^N^>J^''^^^ 
dance. 1 -i 
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Masswaw&lnini went and built them a lodge, near the com and wrest- 
ling plain. He then placked some ears of the com, and taking some of 
the pumpkins, brought them to his father and mother. He then told 
them how he had obtained the precious gift, by wrestling with a spirit in 
red plumes, and that there was a great abundance of it in his fields. He 
also told them of the precious canoe of the fairies, loaded with sacks of 
the most costly and valuable articles. But one thing seemed necessary 
to complete the hapfnness of his &ther, which he obsenred by seeing 
him repeatedly at night looking into his smoking pouch. He compre- 
hended his meaning in a moment. ^' It is tobacco, my fiither, that you 
want. You shall also have this comfort in two days." ^^ But where,'^ 
replied the old man, ^^ can you get it — away from all supplies, and sur^ 
rounded by your enemies P^ " My enemieis," he answered, " shall sup- 
ply it — I will go oyer to the Nadowas of the Bear totem, living at 
Penetanguishine. " 

The old man endeavored to dissuade him from the joumey, knowing 
their blood-thirsty character, but in vain. MasswawSinini determined 
immediately to go. It was now winter weather, the lake was frozen 
over, but he set out on the ice, and although it is forty leagues, he reach- 
ed Penetanguishine the same evening. The Nadowas discemed him 
coming — ^they were amazed at the swiftness of his motions, and thinking 
him somewhat supematural, feared him, and invited him^to rest in their 
lodges, but he thanked them, saying that he preferred making a fire 
near the shore. In the evening they visited him, and were anxious to 
know the object of his journey, at so inclement a se'ason. He said it was 
merely to get some tobacco for his father. They immediately made a 
contribution of the article and gave it to him. During the nijght they 
however laid a plot to kill him. Some of the old men rushed into his 
lodge, their leader crying out to him, " You are a dead man." " No, I 
am not," said Masswawelnini, " but you are," accompanying his words 
with a blow of his tomahawk, which laid the Nadowa dead at his feet. 
Another and another came, to supply the place of their fallen comrade, but 
he despatched them in like manner, as quickly as they came, until he had 
killed six. He then took all the tobacco firom their smoking pouches. 
By this time, the day began to dawn, when he set out for his father^s 
lodge, which he reached with incredible speed, and before twihght, 
spread out his trophies before the old mam 

When spring returned, his comfield grew up, without planting, or 
any care on his part, and thus the maize was introduced among his 
people and their descendants, who have ever been noted, and are at this 
day, for their fine crops of this grain, and their industry in its cultiva- 
tion. It is from their custom of trading in this article, that this tribe are 
^g»//ed ,Ottowas. 



CORN-PLANTING, AND ITS INCIDENTS. 

The zea, mais, originally furnished the principal article of subsistence 
among all the' tribes of this race, north and south. It laid at the founda- 
tion of the Mexican and Peruvian types of civilization, as well as the in- 
cipient gieamings of it, among the more warlike tribes of the Iroquois, 
Natchez, Lenapees, and others, of northern latitudes. They esteem it so 
important and divine a grain, that their story-tellers invented various tales, 
in which this idea is symbolized under the form of a special gift from the 
Great Spirit The Odjibwa-Algonquins, who call it Mon-da-min, that is, 
the Spirit's grain or berry, have a pretty story of this kind, in which the 
stalk in full tassel, is represented as descending from the sky, under the 
guise of a handsome youth, in answer to the prayers of a young man at 
his fast of virility, or coming to manhood. 

It is well known that corn-planting, and corn-gathering, at least among 
all the still uncolanized tribes, are lefl entirely to the females and children, 
and a few superannuated old men. It is not generally known, perhaps, 
that this labour is not compulsory, and that it is assumed by the females 
as a just equivalent, in their view, for the onerous and continuous labour 
of the other sex, in providing meats, and skins for clothing, by the chase, 
and in defending their villages against their enemies, and keeping intruders 
off their territories. A good Indian housewife deems this a part of her 
prerogative, and prides herself to have a store of corn to exercise her hos- 
pitality, or duly honour her husband's hospitality, in the entertainment of 
the lodge guests. 

The area of ground planted is not, comparitively, large. This matter 
is essentially regulated by the number of the family, and other circum- 
stances. Spring is a leisure season with them, and by its genial and re- 
viving influence, invites to labour. An Indian female has no cows 
to milk, no flax to spin, no yam to reel Even those labours, which, at 
other seasons fall to her share, are now intermitted. She has apukwas to 
gather to make mats. Sugar-making has ended. She has no skins to 
dress, for the hunt has ended, the animals being out of season. It is at 
this time that the pelt grows bad, the hair becomes loose and falU q.C^'?^^^ 
nature itself teaches the hunter, iVial iVv^ s^c^de^ m\^.^v Vv^'?;. ^'^^^'y5^^'*^^'^'' 
allowed a !isde time to replenis\\. \3rA^\' vV^^ ^xxoa.^cv^V'^xv^^'^'^;^^^^ 

j 
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of the lodge and her train, sally out of the lodge into the corn-field, and 
with the light pemidge-ag akwut, or small hoe, open up the soft ground 
and deposit their treasured mondamin. 

The Indian is emphatically a superstitious heing, believing in all sorts 
of magical, and secret, and wonderful influences. Woman, herself, comes 
in for no small share of these supposed influences. I shrewdly suspect 
that one half of the credit we have been in the habit of giving the war- 
rior, on the score of virtue, in his treatment of captives, is due alone to his 
superstitions. He is afraid, at all times, to, i^il his luck, orom bis fate, 
tmd do some untoward act, by which he might, perchance, fall under a 
bad spiritual influence. 

^q tlie w6wun, or wife — the equi, or womaji, to the guh or mother, — 
to the equdzas, or girl, and to the danis, ox daughter, ^4 ^^^j or 
skter, he looks, as wielding, in their several capacities, ^yhethp): kladr/ed 
or not, these mystic influences over his luck. In consequence of this, tJ^ 
fem.ale never walks in the path before him. It is an unprppitious sign. If 
she cross his track, when he is about to set put pp. a hunting,^ gr war ex^ 
cursion, his luck is gone. If she is ill, from natuxaj causes, she cannot 
Qv^n stay in the same wigwam. She cannpt use a cup or a bowl wijtho|ift 
rendering it, in his view, unclean. 

A singular proof of this belief, in both sexes, offhe mysterious in^^ence 
of the steps of a woman on the vegetable and insect creation, is found in an 
ancient custom, which was related to me, respecting corn-;planting. It 
was the practice of the hunter's wife, when thp field of corn had befan 
planted, to choose the first dark or overcloj^ded evening, to perform a 
decret circuit, sans habilement, around the field. For this purpose she 
sUpt out of the lodge in the evening, unobserved, to some obscure nook, 
where she completely disrobed. Then taking her matchecota, or princi- 
pal garment in one hand, she dragged it around the field. This was 
thought to ensure a prolific crop, and to prevent the assault? of insects and 
worms upon the grain. Jt was supposed they could not creep over the 
charmed line. 

But if corn-planting be done in a lively and satisfied, and not a slavish 
spirit, corn-gathering and husking is a season of decided thankfulness and 
merriment. At these gatherings, the chiefs and old men are more specta- 
tors, although they are pleased spectators, the young only sharing in the 
sport. Who has not seen, the sedate ogema in such a vicinage, smoking 
a dignifiied pip^ \yith senatorial ease. On the other bai^d, turning to the 
group of nature's red daughters and their young cohorts, it luay be safe- 
ly affirmed that laughter and garrulity constitute no part of the character- 
istics of civilization. Whatever else custom has bound fast, in the do- 
mestic female circle of forest life, the tongue is left loose. Nor does it re- 
^rj/rGf our observation leads us to think, one tenth part of the wit or 
drollery of ancient AthenSj to S3t their risible facu\Ues \n moUoxi. 
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If one of the young female huskers finds a red. ear of corn, it is typical 
of a brave admirer, and is regarded as a fitting present to some young 
warrior. But if the ear be crooked^ and tapering to a point, no matter what 
colour, the whole circle is set in a roar, and wa ge min is the word shouted 
aloud. It is the symbol of a thief in the cornfield. It is considered as the 
image of an old man stooping as he enters the lot. Had the chisel 
of Praxitiles been employed to produce this image, it could not more vi- 
vidly bring to the minds'of the merry group, the idea of a pilferer of their 
favouritemondamin. Nor is there any doubt on these occasions, that the 
occurrence truly reveals the fact that the cornfield has actually been thus 
depredated on. 

The term wagemin, which unfolds all these ideas, and reveals, as by a 
talisman, all this information, is derived in part, from the tri-literai term 
Waweau, that which is bent or crooked. The termination in g, is the 
animate plural, and denotes not only that there is more than one object, 
but that the subject is noble or invested with the importance of animated 
beings. The last member of the compound, min, is a shortened sound 
of the generic meen, a grain, or berry. To make these coalesce, agreea- 
bly to the native laws of euphony, the short vowel i, is thrown in, between 
the verbal root and substantive, as a connective: The literal meaning of 
the term is, a mass, or crooked ear of grain ; but the ear of corn so called, 
is a conventional type of a little old man pilfering ears of com in a corn- 
field. It is in this manner, that a single word or term, in these curious 
languages, becomes the fruitful parent of many ideas. And we can thus 
perceive why it is that the word wagemin is E^one competent to excite 
merriment in the husking circle.. 

This term is taken as the basis of the cereal chorus or corn song, as 
sung by the northern Algonquin tribes. It is coupled with the phrase 
Paimosaid, — ^a permutative form of the Indian substantive made from the 
verb, pim-o-sa, to walk. Its literal meaning is, he who walks, or the 
walker ; but the ideas conveyed by it, are, he who walks at night to pilfer 
corn. It offers, therefore, a kind of parallelism in expression, to the pre- 
ceding term. The chorus is entirely composed of these two terms, vari- 
ously repeated, and may be set down bs follows : 

Wagemin, 

Wogemm, 

Paimosaid. 

Wageimxi, 

"Wagexam, 
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When this chant has been sung, there is a pause, during which some 
one who is expert in these things, and has a turn for the comic or ironic, 
utters a short speech, in the manner of a recitative, in which a peculiar in- 
tonation is given, and generally interrogates the supposed pilferer, as if he 
were present to ax]^swer questions, or accusations. There can be no pre- 
tence, that this recitative part of the song is always the same, at different 
times iEind places, or even that the same person should not vary his phrase- 
ology. On the contrary, it is often an object to vary it. It is a perfect 
improvisation, and it may be supposed that the native composer is always 
actuated by a desire to please, as much as possible by novelty. The 
whole object indeed is, to keep up the existing merriment, and excite fun 
and laughter. 

■ The following may be taken as one of these recitative songs, written out, 
on the plan of preserving the train of thought, and some of those peculiar 
interjections in which these languages so much abound. The chorus 
alone, it is to be observed, is fixed in its words and metre, however trans- 
posed or repeated, and, unlike an English song, precedes the stanza or 
narrative. 

COEN SONG. 

Cereal chorus. Wagemin ! wagemin ! 

Thief in the blade. 
Blight of the cornfield 
Paimosaid. 

Recitative. See you not traces, while pulling the leaf, 
Plainly depicting the taker and thief? 
See you not signs by the ring and the spot. 
How the man crouched as he crept in the lot ? 
Is it not plain by this mark on the stalk, 
That he was heavily bent in his walk? 
Old man be nimble ! the old should be good. 
But thou art a cowardly thief of the wood. 

Cereal Chorus. Wagemin ! wagemin ! 

Thief in the blade, 
Blight of the cornfield 
Paimosaid. 

Recitative. Where, little taker of things not your own — 

Where is your rattle, your drum, and your bone? 
Surely a Walker so nimble of speed. 
Surely he must he a Meta* indeed. 

* A Jngg^* ■* 
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See how he stoops, as he breaks off the ear, 
Nushka 1* ,he seems for a moment in fear ; 
Walker, be nimble — oh ! walker be brief, 
Hooh If it is plain the old man is the thief. 

Cereal chorus. Wagemin I wagemin ! 

Thief in the blade, 
Blight of the cornfield 
Paimosaid. 

Recitative. Wabuma! J corn-taker, why do you lag? 

None but the stars see 3''0U — fill up your bag I " 

Why do you linger to gaze as you pull. 

Tell me, my little man, is it most fufl t 

A-tia ! ^ see, a red spot on the leaf, , 

Surely a warrior cannot be a thief! 

Ah, little nigiit-thief, be deer your pursuit. 

And ^eave here no print of your dastardly foot. 



TO HEALTH. 

BT THE LATE JOHN MUNSTON, ESQ. 

Health 1 dearest of the heavenly powers, 
With thee to pass my evening hours, 

Ah 1 deign to hear my prayer ; 
For what can wealth or l^eauty give, 
If still in anguish doomed to live 

A slave to pain and care. 

Not sovereign power, nor charms of love, 
Nor social joys the heart can move, 

If thou ref'ise thy aid ; 
E'en friendship, sympathy divine ! 
Does, in thy absence, faintly shine. 

Thou all-inspiring maid. 

Return then, to my longing soul. 
Which sighs to feel thy sweet control 

Transfused through every pore ; 
My muse, enraptured, then shall sing 
Thee — gift of heaven's all bounteous king, 

And gratefully adore. 
February 4, 1807. 

* A sharp eKclamation quickly to heboid aomslViYDi^ «^x^m%. 
t A derogatory exclamation. X^^^^^'Ooss^ 

^ A m^uline exclamation, Xo expieea sxir^tvBe 
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DOMESTIC AND SOCIAL MANNERS OF THE INDIANS, 
WHILE ON THEIR WINTERING GROUNDS. 

The Indian, who takes his position as an orator, in front of his people, 
and hefore a mixed assemblage of white men, is to be regarded, in a 
measure, as an actor, who has assumed a part to perform. He regards 
himself as occupying a position in which all eyes are directed upon him, 
in scrutiny, and he fortifies himself for the occasion, by redoubled 
efforts in cautiousness and studied stoicism. Rigid of muscle, and 
suspicious of mind by nature, he brings to his aid the advantages of 
practised art, to bear him out in speaking for his tribe, and to quit him 
manfully of his task by uttering sentiments worthy of them and ol him- 
self. This is the statue-like and artistic phasis of the man. It is here 
that he is, truly 

" A man without a fear — a stoic of the wood." 

All this is laid aside, so far as it is assumed, when he returns from the 
presence of the " pale-faces," and rejoins his friends^ and kindred, in his 
own village, far away from all public gaze, in the deep recesses of the 
forest. Let us follow the man to this retreat, and see what are his 
domestic manners, habits, amusements, and opinions. 

I have myself visited an Indian camp, in the far-off area of the North- 
west, in the dead of winter, under circumstances suited to allay his sus- 
picions, and inspire confidence, and have been struck with the marked 
change there is in his social temper, character, and feelings. And I have 
received the same testimony from Indian traders, who have spent years 
among them in these secluded positions, and been received by them as 
friends and kindred. All indeed, who have had frequent and full oppor- 
tunities of witnessing the red man on his hunting grounds, concur in 
bearing evidence to his social, hospitable, and friendly habits and man- 
ners. Viewed in such positions, the most perfect sincerity and cheer- 
fulness prevail ; and their intercourse is marked with the broadest princi- 
ples of charity and neighborly feeling. The restraint and ever watchful 
suspicion which they evince at the frontier post, or in other situations 
exposed to the scrutiny and cupidity of white men, is thrown aside and 
gives way to ease, sociability and pleasantry. They feel while thus 
ensconced in the shades of their native forests, a security unknown to 
their breasts in any other situations. The strife seems to be, who shall 
excel in ofEces of friendship and charity, or in spreading the festive 
board. If one is more fortunate than the other, in taking meat, or 
wielding the arrow or spear , the spoil is set a]^l fot 9iie»aX^\.o ^\s\di 
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b11 the adults, without distinction, are inyited. When the set time ct 
the feast arrives, each one,, according to ancient custonoi, takes his dish 
and spoon,- and proceeds to the entertainer's lodge. The victuals aie 
served up with scrupulous attention that each receives a portion of the 
best parts. While at the meal, which is prolonged by cheerful convex^ 
sation, anecdote, and little narrations of personal adventure, the females 
are generally listeners ; and none, except the aged, ever obtrude a r^ 
mark. The young women ana girls show that they partake in the fes- 
tivity by smiles, and are scrupulous to evince their attention to the eldcar 
part of the company. Conversation is chiefly engrossed by the old men 
and chiefs, and middle-aged men. Young men, who are desirous to 
acquire a standing, seldom ojOfer a remark, and when they doj it is with 
modesty. The topics discussed at these public meals relate generally 
to the chcLCCy to the news they have heard, or to personal occurrences 
about the village ; or to deeds, " real or fabulous," of " old lang syne j" 
. but the matters are discussed in a lively, and not in a grave style. 
Business, if we may be allowed that term for what concerns their trad^ 
and government intercourse, is never introduced except in Jormal counr 
cilsy convened specially, and opened formally by smoking the pipe. It 
seems to be the drift of conversation, in these sober festivities (for it 
must be recollected that wis are speaking of the Indians on their winter- 
ing grounds and beyond the reach, certainly beyond the free or ordinaiy 
use of ardent spirits), to extract from their hunts and adventures, what- 
ever will admit of a pleasant turn, draw forth a joke, or excite a laugh. 
Ridiculous misadventures, or comical situations, are sure to be applauded 
in the recitall Whatever is anti-social, or untoward, is passed over, or 
if referred to by another, is parried of[| by some allusion to the scene 
before them. 

Religion (we use this term for what concerns the great spirit, sacred 
dreams, and the ceremonies of the Meda or niedicine dance), like busi- 
' ness, is reserved for itis proper occasion. It does not form^ as with us, 
a frise topic of remark, at least among those who are professors of the 
dance. Thus they cheat away the hours in pleasantry, free, but not 
tumultuous in their mirth, but as ardently bent on the enjoyment of 
the present moment, as if the sum of life were contained in these 
three words, " eat, drink, and be merry." When the feast is over, the 
women return to their lodges, and leave the nien to smoke. On their 
return, they commence a conversation on wliat they have heard the 
men advance, and thus amuse themselves till their husbands return. 
The end of all is generally some good advice to the children. 

The company in these ordinary feasts is as general, with respect to 
the raiik, age or standing of the guests^ as the most unlimited equality 
of rights can make it. All the aged asil inaxi^ cS. ^^ '^^^»is^ '«sfc>Bsir 
rited. There 19, howeyer, anotW feaa\ \i»VAtea\»^^ ^N. c.«N»x^ *caj^^ 
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during the season, to which young persons only are itvited^or admitted, 
except the entertainer and his wife, and generally two other aged per- 
sons, who preside over the feast and administer its rites. The object of 
this feast seems to be instruction, to which the young and thou^tless 
are induced to listen for the anticipated pleasure of the feast. Before 
this feast commences, the entertainer, or some person fluent in speech, 
whom he has selected for the purpose, gets up and addresses the youth 
of both sexes on the subject of their course through life. He admo- 
nishes them to be attentive and respectful to the aged ^d to adhere to 
their counsels : never to scoff at the decrepid, deformed, or blind : to 
'obey their parents : to be modest in their conduct : to be charitable and 
hospitable : to fear and love the great Spirit, who is the giver of life 
and every good gift. These precepts are dwelt upon at great length, 
and generally enforced by examples of a good man and woman and a * 
bad man and woman, and after drawing the latter, it is ever the custom 
to say, " you will be like one of these." At the end of every sentencej 
tiie listeners make a general cry of had. When the advice is finished, 
an address, or kind of prayer to the great Spirit is made, in which he 
is thanked for the food before them, and for the continuance of life. 
The speaker then says, ^^ Thus the great Spirit supplies us with food ; 
act justly, and conduct well, and you will ever be thus bountifully sup- 
plied." The feast then conmiences, and the elders relax their manner 
and mix with the rest, but are still careful to preserve order, and a de- 
<^ent, respectful behavior among the guests. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that the Indian's life, while on his 
wintering grounds, is a round of feasting. Quite the contrary ; and his 
feasts are often followed by long and painful fasts, and the severity of 
the seasons, and scarcity of game and fish, often reduce himself and 
family to the verge of starvation, and even death. When the failure of 
game, or any other causes, induce the hunter to remove to a new circle 
of country, the labor of the removal falls upon the female part of the 
family. The lodge, utensils and fixtures of every kind, are borne upon 
the women's backs, sustained by a strap of leather around the forehead. 
On reaching the intended place of encampment, the snow is cleared 
away, cedar branches brought and spread for a flooring, the lodge set up, 
the moveables stowed away, wood collected, and a fire built, and then, 
and not until then, can the females sit down and warm their feet and 
dry their moccasins. If there be any provisions, a supper is cooked. 
If there be none, all studiously strive to conceal the exhibition of the 
least concern on this account, and seek to divert their thoughts by con- 
versation quite foreign to the subject. The little children are the only 
part of the family who complain, and who are privileged to complain, 
iut even they are taught at an early age to suffei aud be silent. Gene- 
^^J'j, something is reserved by the moiheX) wVieTi ioo^^oft^ota^a v^sc^^;^ 
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to satisfy their clamors, and they are satisfied with little. On such occa- 
sions, if the family have gone supperless to rest, the fisither and elder 
0ons rise early in the morning in search of something. If one has the 
luck to kill even a partridge or a squirrel, it is immediately carried to 
the lodge, cooked, and divided into as many parts as there are members 
of the femily. On these occasions, the elder ones often make a merit 
of relinquishing their portions to the women and children. K nothing 
rewards the search, the whole day is spent by the father upon his snow- 
shoes, with his gun in his hands, and he returns at night, fatigued, to his 
couch of cedar branches and rush mats. But he does not return to com- 
plain, either of his want of success, or his fatigue. On the following 
day the same routine is observed, and days and weeks are often thus 
consumed without being rewarded with anything capable of sustaining 
life. Instances have been well authenticated, when this state of wretch- 
edness has been endured by the head of a fiunily until he has become so 
weak as to fall in his path, and freeze to death. When all other means 
of sustaining life are gone, the skins he has collected to pay his credits, 
or purchase new supplies of clothing or ammunition, are eaten. They 
are prepared by removing the pelt, and roasting the skin until it acquires 
a certain degree of crispness. Under all their sufferings, the pipe of 
the hunter is his chief solace, and is a solace often resorted to. Smoking 
parties are%equently formed, when there is a scarcity of food not tend- 
ing, as might be supposed, to destroy social feeling and render the 
temper sour. On these occasions the entertainer sends a message to 
this effect : ^^ Come and smoke with me. I have no food ; but we can 
pass away the evening very well without it." All acknowledge their 
lives to be in the hand of the great Spirit ; feel a conviction that all 
comes from him, and that although he allows them to suffer, he will again 
supply them. This tends to quiet their apprehensions ; they are fatal- 
ists, however, under long reverses, and submit patiently and silently to 
what they believe to be their destiny. When hunger and misery are 
past, they are soon forgotten, and their minds are too eagerly intent on 
the enjoyment of the present good, to feel any depression of spirits from 
the recollection of the past, or to hoard up anything to provide against 
want for the future. No people are more easy, or less clamorous under 
sufferings of the deepest dye, and none more happy, or more prone to 
evince their happiness, when prosperous in their af^rs. 
October 29th, 1826. 
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THE GAHE 0? THE BOtL. 

Tttig is the principal game af htizkrd awieng tlie northefti ttibfes. It h 
played with thirteen pieces", hlistled in a yeisscfl cdfed ohiafitih, which is a 
Mfld of Wooden bowl: They art represented', and named', as' follows. 
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The pieces marked No. 1, in this cut, ofwliich there are two, are called 

Ininewug, or men. They are made tapering, or wedge-shaped in thick- 

nessj so as to make it possible, in throwing them, that they may stand on 

their base. Number 2, is called Gilshee Keiia\)Tik, oi \\i^ OteaX. ^et^^^^t^ 

^t consists of two pieces, one of which is fin-laVVe^L, oi «l ^^Xe^x^^i^^uX-^NJaa 



Other truncated, and is probably deisighed (^ texrestrial. They a.T0. forn^ed 
wedge-shaped, so as to be capable of standing on their bases lengtb-wJ8j») 
Each has four dots. Number 3, is call^ Pugam^un, or the .war dub. 
^has six marks on the handle, on the red. side^ and four radiating firo^ 
the orifice of the club end ; and four marks on the handle of the white side y 
and six radiating marks front tibe orifice on the club-eotd^ making ten on 
each side. Number 4 is called Keego, which is the generic namie for « 
isfa. The four circular pieced of brass, sligjitly copca.ve, with a flat sur- 
face on the apex, are called Ozawabiks. The three bird-shaped pi^e^ 
SHbeshebwug, g£ duckSi 

All but the circular pieces are made out of a fine kiod of bone. Oi^ 
side of the pi^ece is while, of the natural colour of the bones, and poli^he^j 
tlie other red. The bmss pieces have the coavex side bright, the concay^ 
Uack. They are all shaken together, and thrown out of the onagun, a^ 
dice. The term pugasaing denotes this act of throwing. It is the parti* 
(Stpial form of the verh.--^The following rules govern the game: 

I. When the pieces are turned on the red side, and one of the Iniu^ 
Wugs stands upright on the bright mdo of one of the brass peces, it 
eio^ints 158. 

' 2. When all the pieces mm red side up, and the Gitshee Kenabik 
with the tail stands oh the bright Bde of the brass piece, it counts 13(8. 

S. When all turn up red, it counts &8 whether the brass pieces be bright 
or black side up. 

4. When the Gitshee Kenabik and his associate, and the two Ininewugq 
turn up white side, and the other pieces red, it counts 58, irrespective of 
the concave or convex position, of the brass pieces* 

5. When all the pieces turn up white, it counts 38, whether the Omw^- 
biks, be bright or black. 

'6. When the Gitshee Kenabik and his associate turn lip red, ami- the 
Other white, it counts 38, the brass pieces immaterial. 

7. When one of the Ininewugs stands up, it coimts 50, without i^;ard 
td the position of all the rest 

8. When either of the Gitshee Kjsnabiks stands upright, it counts 40, 
ifrespective of the position of the others. 

9. When all the pieces turn up white, excepting one, and the Ozawalnks 
dark, it counts 20. 

1 0. When all turn up red, except one, and the brass pieces bright, it 
counts 15. 

II. When the whole of the pieces turn up white, but one, with the 
Ozawdbiks bright, it counts 10. 

12. When a brass piece mrns up dark, the two Gitshee Kaiabiks and 
the two men red, and the remaining pieces white, it counts 8. 

13 When the brass piece turns up brigVit, \iift Vwo Qe^jSafifc '^^M^^^as^ 
and one of the men red, and all the rest vrtwX©, \\ la ^. 
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14. When the Gitshee Kenabik in chief, and one of the men turn up 
red, the Ozawdbiks, bright, and all the others white, it is 4. 

15. When both the Kenabiks, and both men, and the three ducks, turn 
up red, the brass piece black, and either the ^eego, or a duck whitey 
it is 5. 

16. When all the pieces turn up red, but one of the Ininewugs, and the 
brass piece black, it counts 2. 

The limit of the game is stipulated. The parties throw up for the 
play. 

This game is very fascinating to some portions of the Indians. They 
stake at it their ornaments, weapons, clothing, canoes, horses, every thing 
in fact they possess ; and have been known, it is said, to set up their wives 
and children, and even to forfeit their own liberty. Of such desperate 
stakes, I have seen no examples, nor do I think the game itself in comr 
mon use. It is rather confined to certain persons, who hold the relative 
rank of gamblers in Indian society — ^men who are not noted as hunters or 
warriors, or steady providers for their families. Among these are per- 
sons who bear the term of lenadizze-wug, that is, wanderers about the 
country, braggadocios, or fops. It can hardly be classed with the popular, 
games of amusement, by which skill and dexterity are acquired. I have 
generally found the chiefs and graver men of the tribes, who encouraged 
the young men to play ball, and are sure to be present at the customary 
sports, to witness, and sanction, and applaud them, speak 'lightly and dis- 
paragingly of this game of hazard. Yet, it cannot be denied, that some 
of the chiefs, distinguished in war and the chase, at the west, can be refers 
red to, as lending their example to its &scinating power. 

An analysis of this game, to show its arithmetical principles and powers^ 
might be gone into ; but it is no part of the present design to take up such 
considerations here, far less to pursue the comparison and extension of cus- 
toms of this kind among the modem western tribes. It may be sufficient 
to say, from the foregoing rules, that there seems to be no unit in. the 
throw, and that the count proceeds by decimalsy for all numbers over 8l 
Doubtless these rules, are but a part of the whole series, known to ex* 
perienced players. They comprise, however, all that have been revealeci! 
tome. 

'' Gambling is not peculiar to our race, 
The Indian gambles with as fixed a faca" 



Herodotus says of the ancient Thracians — that " the most honourable 

life, with them, is a life of war and plunder ; the most contemptible that of 

a husbandman. Their supreme delight is war and plunder." Who might 

not suppose, were the name withheld, that this had been said by so^e 

modern writer of the Pawnees, or the CamaucVift^'l . . 



REVERENCE AND AFFECTION FOR PARENTS. 

* 

There lived a noted chief at Michilimackinac, in days past, called Gitshe 
Naygow, or the Great-Sand-Dune, a name, or rather nick-name, 
which he had, prohahly, derived from his birth and early residence at a 
spot of very imposing appearance, so called, on the southern shore of 
Lake Superior, which is east of the range of the Pictured Rocks. He 
was a Chippewa, a warrior and a counsellor, of that tribe, and had 
mingled freely in the stirring scenes of war and border foray, which 
marked the closing years of French domination in the Canadas. He 
lived to be very old, and became so feeble at last, that he couid not 
travel by land, when Spring came on and his people prepared to move 
their lodges, from their sugar-camp in the forest, to the open lake shore. 
They were then inland, on the waters of the Manistee river, a stream 
which enters the northern shores of Lake Michigan. It was his last win- 
ter on earth; his heart was gladdened by once more feeling the ge- 
nial rays of Spring, and he desired to go with them, to behold, for the 
last time, the expanded lake and inhale its pure bifeezes. He must 
needs be conveyed by hand. This act of piety was performed by his 
daughter, then a young woman. She carried him on her back from 
their camp to the lake shore, where they erected their lodge and 
passed their spring, and where he eventually died and was buried. 

This relation I had from her own lips, at the agency of Michili- 
mackinac, in 1833. I asked her how she had carried him. She re- 
plied, with the Indian apekun, or head-strap. When tired she rested, and 
again pursued her way, on-wa-bq-win by on-wa-be-win, or rest by rest, in 
the manner practised in carrying heavy packages over the portages. Her 
name was Nadowakwa, or the female Iroquois. She was then, perhaps, 
about fifty-five years of age, and the wife of a chief called Saganosh, 
whose home and jurisdiction were in the group of the St Martinis Islands, 
north of Michilimackinac. 

The incident was not voluntarily told, but came out, incidentally, in 
some inquiries I was making respecting historical events, in the vicinity. 
One such incident goes far to vindicate the affections of this people, 
and should teach us, that they are of the same general lineage with 
ourselves, and only require letters and Christianity, to exalt them in the 
scale of being. 



The first words of men, says Harris in his Hermes, like their first ideas, 
had an immediate reference to sensible objects; in afler days, when they 
began to discern with their intellect, they took iKo^^ ^w^^ ^VvOcl ^vksss^ 
found already made, and transfetred lYiemioY icL^x^^Vox^ViSss^^^^:^^^ 
ceptioBs, v^-v i 



ANDAIG WEOS, OR CROWS-FLESH. 

MAJHiY persons among the Indian race, have attracted notice from their 
exploits on the war-path. Andaig Weos was not among the num- 
ber of these, or if he had mingled in such events, his deeds of daring 
are now lost amid the remembrance of better qualities. He was a chief 
of the once prominent and reigning band of Odjibwa Algonquins, who 
aye called Chippewas, located at Chegoimgon, on4jake Superior, where 
his name is cherished in local tradition, for the noble and disinterested 
deads which he performed in former days. He lived in the latter part of 
tlie 1 8th century. 

It was perhaps forty years ago — said my informant, it was while the 
late Mr. Nolin, of Sault Ste. Maries was a trader in the Chippewa country, 
between lake Superior and the Mississippi, that he wintered one year low 
down on the Chippewa river. On his way down this stream, and while 
he was still on one of its sources, cold weather set in suddenly, the ice 
fprmjed, and he was unable to get on with his goods. He consequently 
put them en cachey according to the custom of the country, and proceeded 
on foot, jvith his men to the lower part of the river, to the spot at which 
he had determined to winter. Here he felled trees, and built his house, 
and having made all things ready, he set out with his men on his return 
to his cache^ in order to bring down his goods. 

. On the way he fell in with an Indian hunter and his wife, who followed 
him to the place where he had secreted his goods. On reaching this, he 
filled a bottle with spirits and gave a glass to each of his men, took one 
him^Qlf, and then filling the glass presented it to the Indian. This was 
done after the camp had been made for the night. It so happened that 
the Indian was taken suddenly ill that night, and before day light died, 
Nolin and his men buried him, and then proceeded back to his wintering 
house below, each man carrying a pack of goods ; and the widow rejoined 
her friends. 

After the Indians ba,d taken their credits, and dis^i^d to their several 
wintering- grounds, it was rumoured amongsl lYiexa, lYvaX \)ti^ U^^ei >mA 
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administered poison to the Indian Who died so suddenly after taking the 
glass of spirits. And this opinion gained ground, ahhough the.widow wo- 
man repeatedly told the Indians, that the liquor given to her deceased 
hoshand was from the same bottle and glass, that all the French people 
had drank from. But it was of no avail ; the rumour grew, and Mr. 
Nolin began to be apprehensive, as he had already learnt that the Indians 
meant to kUl hiin. To confirm this suspicion a party of forty tifcn, soon 
after, entered his house, all armed, painted black, and with war dresses 
on. They were all presented with a piece of tobacco, as was cuistomary, 
when each of them threw it into ihe fire. No alternative now appeared 
to remain to avert the blow, which he was convinced must soon follow. 
Almost at the same instant, his men intimated that another party, of six 
men more, were arriving. 

It proved to be the chief Aadaig Weos, ftom near Lac du Flambeau, 
in search of a trader, for a supply of tobacco and ammunition. On entering, 
the chief eyed the warriors, and asked Mr. N. whether he had given them 
tobacco. He replied that he kad^ and that they had all, to a men, thrown 
it in the fire, and, he added, that they intended to kill him. The chief 
asked for some tobacco, -which he threw down before the warriors, telling 
them to smoke it, adding in ati authoritive voice, that when Indians visited 
traders, it was with an intention of getting tobacco from them to smoke and 
and not to throw into the fire ; and that, for his part, he had been a long 
time without smoking, and was very happy to find a trader to supply him 
with that article. This present from him, with the rebuke, was received 
with silent acquiescence, — no one venturing a reply. 

The chief next demanded liquor of the trader, saying, " that he in- 
tended to make them drink." The politic Frenchman remonstrated, 
saying, <4hat if this was done, he should surely he killed." ^Fear not, 
Frenchman," replied the chief, boldly. '' These are not men who want 
to kill you : they are children. I, and my warriors will guard you." On 
these assurances, a keg of liquor was given, but with the greatest reluc^ 
tance. The chief immediately presented it to the war-party, but cautioned 
them to drink it at a 'distance, and not to come nigh the trader during the 
night They obeyed him. They took it a short distance and drank it, 
and kept up a dreadful yelling all night, but did not molest the house. 

The next morning Andaig Weos demanded tobacco of the still uneasy 
marehand voyageur^ and ordered one of his young men to distribute it to 
the Indians in the war-dress. He then rose and addressed them in an 
energetic and authoritative tspeech, telling them to march ofiT, without tasting 
food; that they were warriors^ and' needed not any thing of the kind ; 
and if they did, they were huntersj — they had guns, and might hunt, and 
kill and eat " You get nothing more here," he add«i, ^^'X>»s» vw^^st 
has come here to supply your wanta^ani 30U ^«^\o\S\\»2«^--^ '^^'^ 
ward for the trouble and the anxi^y \ie Vmb* xvtv^epe^oxv^N ^^^^ ^ ^^ ^ 
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of requiting white people." They all, to a man started, and wetxt olf, and 
gave the trader no farther molestation while he remained in the country^ 

On another occasion Andaig Weos was placed in a situation which 
afforded a very different species of testimony to his principles and integrity* 
A French trader had entered lake Superior so late in the season, that 
with every effort, he could get no farther than Pointe La Petite Fille, be- 
fore the ice arrested his progress. Here he was obliged to buiM his winter- 
ing house, but he soon ran short of provisions, and was obliged to visit La 
Pointe, with his men, in order to obtain fish — Cleaving his house and store- 
room locked, with his goods, ammunition, and liquors, and resolving to 
return immediately. But the weather came on so bad, that there was no 
possibility of his immediate return, and the winter proved so unfavourable 
that he was obliged to spend two months at that post '^ 

During this time, the chief Andaig Weos, with fifteen of his men, came 
out from the interior, to the shores of the lake, for the purpose of trading, 
each carrying a pack of beaver, or other furs. On arriving at the point 
La Petite Fille, they found the trader's house locked and no one there. 
The chief said to his followers. — It is customary for traders to invite In- 
dians into their house, and to receive them politely ; but as there, is no 
one to receive us, we must act according to circumstances. He then 
ordered the door to be opened, with as little injury as possible,- walked in, 
with his party, and caused a good fire to be built in the chimney. On 
(^ping the store-door he found they could be supplied with all they 
wanted. He told his party, on no account to touch, or take away any 
thing, but shut up the door, and said, ^' that he would, on the morrow, act 
the trader's part." 

They spent the night in the house. Early the next morning, he arose 
and addressed them, telling them, that he would now commence trading 
vidth them. This he accordingly did, and when all was finished, he care- 
fully packed the furs, and piled the packs, and covered them with an oil- 
cloth. He then again addressed them, saying that it was customary for 
a trader to give tobacco and a keg of spirits, when Indians had traded 
handsomely. He, therefore, thought himself authorized to observe tbis 
rule, and accordingly gave a keg of spirits and some tobacco. " The 
spirits," he said, " must not be drank here. We must take it to our 
hunting camp," and gave orders for returning immediately. He then 
caused the doors to be shut, in the best manner possible, and the outer 
door to be barricaded with logs, and departed. 

When the trader returned, and found his house had been broken open, 
he began to bewail his fate, being sure he had been robbed ; but on enter- 
ing his Store-room and beholding the furs, his fears were turned to joy. 
On examining Tiis inventory, and comparing it with the amount of his 
yi/rs, be declared, that had he been present, he could not have traded to 
^/ter advantage, nor have made such a profil on \iaa ^q(A%. 
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These traits are not solitary and accidental. It happened at another 
time, that a Mr. Lamotte, who had wintered in the FoUe-avoine country, 
unfortunately had a quarrel with the Indians, at the close of the season, 
just when he was about to embark on his return with his furs. In the 
heat of their passion the Indians broke all his canoes in pieces, and con- 
fined him a prisoner, by ordering him to encamp on an island in the St 
Croix river. 

In this situation he remained, closely watched by the Indians, till all 
the other traders had departed and gone out of the country to renew their 
supplies, when the chief Andaig Weos arrired. He comprehended the 
case in an instant, and having found that the matter of offence was one of 
no importance, he immediately went to the Indian village, and in a loud 
and authoritative tone, of voice, so as to be heard by all, commanded suit- 
able canoes to be taken to the imprisoned trader — a summons which was 
promptly obeyed. He then went to Mr. Lamotte and told him to embark 
fearlessly, and that he himself would see that he was not further hindered, 
at the same time lamenting the lateness of his return. 

The general conduct of this chief was marked by kindness and ur- 
banity. When traders arrived at Chagoimegon, where he lived, it was 
his custom to order his young men to cover and protect their baggage lest 
any thing should be injured or stolen. He was of the lineage of the 
noted war-chief, Abojeeg, or Wab Ojeeg. He lived to be very old, so that 
he walked nearly bent double — ^using a cane. The present ruling chief of 
that place, called Pezhickee, is his grandson. These anecdotes were re- 
lated by Mr. Cadotte, of Lapoihte, in the year 1829, and are believed to 
be entitled to full confidence. 



The Tartars cannot pronounce the letter b. Those of Bulgaria pro- 
nounce the word blacks as if written Uacs. It is noticeable, that the Odji- 
bwas and their cognate tribes at the north, not only make great use of the 
letter b, in native words, but when they come to pronounce English 
words, in which the letter v occurs, they invariably substitute the b for it, 
as in village, and vinegar. 

There are three letters in the English alphabet which the above tribes 
do not pronounce. They are f, r, and L For f, they substitute, in their 
attempts to pronounce foreign words, p. The sound of r, they change to 
broad a, or drop. L is changed to n. 

Singing and dancing are applied to political and to religious purposes 
by the Indians. When they wish to raise a war-party, they meet to sing 
and dance : when they wish to supplicate the divine mercy on a sick per> 
son, they assemble in a lodge, to sing and dance* N^ ^^u:^^ ^s^xii^^fst^ 
formed without singing and dancing. 
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HISTORY OF THE RACE. 



WYANDOT TRADITIONS OF THE CREATION, 

AND OTHER EPOCHS. 

The following traditions of the creation of: man, and of the Red Race 
of the order of precedence and relationship among the tribes, and the no- 
tice of the first arrival of Europeans on the contin^it, together with the 
allegories of Good and Evil, and of Civilization and Barbarism, are ex- 
tracted from a private journal, kept during the period of my official inter- 
course with the various tribes. 

Superintendency Indian Afiairs, 

Detroit, January 30th, 1837. 
A delegation of three Wyandot chiefs visited me, this day, from their 
location near Amherstburg in Canada, with their interpreter, George C. 
Martin. Their names were 0-ri-wa-hen-to, or Charlo, On-ha-to-tun-youh, 
or Round Head, son of Round Head, the brother of Splitlog, and Ty-er- 
on-youh, or Thomas Clark. They informed me, in reply to a question, 
that the present population of their band, at that location, was eighty-six 
souls. After transacting their business, I proposed several questions to 
them respecting their origin and history. 

1. What is the origin of the Indians 1 We believe that all men sprang 
from one man and woman, who were made by God, in parts beyond the 
sea. But in speaking of the Indians we say, how did they cross the sea 
without ships? and when did they come? and from what country? 
What is your opinion on the subject ? 

Oriwahento answered : " The old chief, Splitlog, who could answer 
you, is not able to come to see you from his age and feebleness ; but he 
has sent us three to speak with you. We will do the best we can. We 
are not able to read and write, like white men, and what you ask is not 
therefore to be found in black and white." (This remark was probabiy 
made as they observed I took notes of the interview.) 

"There was, in ancient tia\es, something the matter with the earth, it 
.has changed. We think. so. We believe God created it, and made men 
.aut of it. We thipk he. made the Indians in this country, and fhat they 
did not come over the sea. They were created at. a place called 'Motjii^ 

1^^ 
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TAINS. It was eastward. When he had made the earth and those motm- 
taias, he covered something over the earth, as it were, with his hand. 
Below thiS| he put man. All the difierent tribes were there. One of the 
young men found his way out to the surface. He saw a great light, and 
was delighted with the beauty of the surface. While gazing around, he 
saw a deer running past, with an arrow in his side. ^He followed it, to 
the place where it fell and died. He thought it was a harmless looking 
animal He looked back to see its tracks, and he soon saw other tracks. 
They were the foot prints of the person who had shot the deer. He soon 
came up. It was the creator himself. He had taken this method to show 
the Indians what they must do, when they came out from the earth. 
The creator showed him how to skin and dress the animal, bidding 
him do so and so, as he directed him. When the flesh was ready, 
he told him to make a &re. But he was perfectly ignorant. God made 
the fire. He then directed him to put a portion of the meat on a stick, 
and roast it before the fire. But he was so ignor&nt that he let it stand till 
it burned on one side, while the other was raw. 

Having taught this man the hunter's art, so that he could teach it to 
others, God called the Indians forth out of the earth. They came in 
order, by tribes, and to each tribe he appointed a chief. He appointed 
one Head Chief to lead them all, who had something about his neck, and 
he instructed him, and put it into his head what to say to the tribes. 
That he might have an opportunity to do so, a certain animal was killed, 
and a feast made, in which they were told to eat it all. The leader God 
had so chosen, told the tribes what they must do, to please their maker, 
and what they must not da 

Oriwahento further said : God also made Good and Evil. They were 
brothers. The one went forth to do gogd, and caused pleasant 
things to grow. The other busied himself in thwarting his brother's 
work. He made stony and flinty places, and caused bad fruits, and made 
continual mischief among men. Good repaired the mischief as fast as it 
was done, but he found his labour never done. He determined to fiy 
upon his brother and destroy him, but not by violence. He proposed to 
run a race with him. Evil consented, and they fixed upon the place. But 
first tell me, said Good, what is it you most dread. Bucks horns t replied 
he, and tell me what is most hurtful Ho you. Indian grass braid 1 said 
Grood. Evil immediately went to his grandmother, who made braid, and 
got large quantities of it, which he put in the path and hung on the limbs 
that grew by the path where Good was to run. Good also filled the path 
of his brother with the dreaded horns. A question arose who should run 
1 first I, said Good, will begin, since the proposition to try our skill first 
came from me. He accordingly set out, his brothftt i'cALQwskJ^^isssL. "^Ssq^. 
as he began to feel exhausted at noon, Yie Vodk. mc^ ^^e^ ^»a8»>stKi^'wsai.« 
it This sustained him, and he tiieaidcmti. YkSa^w^iCKvct\»i^^^^»sio^x^ 
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entreated him to stop. He did not, however, cease, till he had successful I j 
reached the goal. 

The next day EWl started on his path. He was encountered every 
where by the horns, which before noon had greatly weakened him. He 
entreated to be relieved from going on. Good insisted on his running the 
course. He sustained himself 'till sunset, when he fell in the path, and 
was finally dispatched by one of the horns wielded by his brother. 

Good now returned in triumph to his grandmother's lodge. Bui she 
was in an ill humour, as she always was, and hated him and loved his 
brother whom he had killed. He wanted to rest, but' at night was awoke 
by a conversation between her and the ghost of Evil. The latter pleaded 
to come in, but although he felt for him, he did not allow his fraternal 
feelings to get the better, and resolutely denied admission. Then said 
Evil ^' I go to the north-west, and you will never see me more, and all who 
follow me will be in the same state. They will never come back. Death 
will for ever keep them." 

Having thus rid himself of his adversary, he thought he would walk 
out and see how things were going on; since there was no one to oppose 
his doing good.' After travelling some time he saw a living object a-head. 
As he drew nearer, he saw more plainly. It was a naked man. They 
began to talk to each other. <' I am walking to see the creation, which I 
have made," said Good, ^ but who are you ?" " Clothed man," said he, " I 
am as powerful as you, and have made all that land you see." ^' Naked 
man," he replied, '^ I have made all things, but do not recollect making 
you." "You shall see my power," said the naked man, "we will try 
strength. Call to yonder mountain to come here, and afterwards I will'do 
the same, and we will see who has the greatest power." The clothed man 
fell down on his knees, and began to pray, but the effort did not succeed, or 
but partially. Then the naked man drew a rattle from his belt, and be- 
gan to shake it and mutter, having first blindfolded the other. After a 
time, now said he, " look !" He did so, and the mountain stood close be- 
fore him, and rose up to the clouds. He then blindfolded him again, and 
resumed his rattle and muttering. The mountain had resumed its former 
distant position. 

The clothed man held in his left hand a sword, and in his right hand 
the law of God. The naked man had a rattle in one hand, and a war 
club in the other. They exchanged the knowledge of the respective uses 
of these things. To show the power of the sword, the clothed man cut 
off a rod, and placed it before him. The naked man immediately put the 
parts together and they were healed. He then took his club, which was 
flat, and cut off the rod, and again healed the mutilated parts. He relied 
on the rattle to answer the same purpose as the other's book. The clothed 
man tried the use of the club, but could not \ia& il viith skill, while the- 
J^ed aum took the sword and ^ed it aa well as tii^ q^!!k»i. 
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Qriwahento continued : — It is said that Evil killed his mother at 
birth. He did not enter the world the right way, but buitted from the 
womb. They took the body of the mother and laid it upon a scafS>ld. 
From the di>opping8 of her decay, where they fell on the ground, sprang 
up corn, tobacco, and such other vegetable productions as the Indians 
have. Hence we call corn, our mother. And our tobacco propagates it- 
self by spontaneous growth, without planting ; but the clothed man is re- 
quired to labour in raising it. 

Good found his grandmother in no better humor when he came back 
from the interview with the naked man. He therefore took and cast her 
up, and she flew against the moon, upon whose fkce the traces of her ar^ 
•till to be seen. 

This comprised the first interview ; after a recess during which they 
were permitted to refresh themselves and' smoke their pipes, I returned to 
the office and resumed the inquiries. 

2. Where did your tribe first see white men on this continent? The 
French say you lived on the St. Lawrence, and afterwards went to the 
north, from whence you afterwards came down to the vicinity of Detroit* 
That you possess the privilege of lighting up the general council fire for 
the Lake tribes ; and that yoa were converted to the catholic faith. Qri- 
wahento again answered. , 

When the tribes were all settled, the Wyandots were placed at tbe head 
They lived in the interior, at the mountains east, about the St. Lawrence. 
They were the first tribe of old, and had the first chieftainship. Thp 
chief said to their nephew, the Lenapees, Go down to the sea coast and 
look, and if you see any thing bring me word. They had a village near 
the sea side, and often looked, but saw nothing except birds. At length 
they espied an object, which seemed to grow and come nearer, and nearer* 
When it came near the land it stopped, but all the people were afraid, and 
fled to the woods.. The next day, two of their number ventured out to 
look. It was lying quietly on the water. A smaller object of the same 
sort came out of it, and walked with long legs (oars) over the water. 
When it came to land two men came out of it. They were difierent from 
ns and made signs for the others to come out of the woods. A conference 
ensued. Presents were exchanged. They gave presents to the Lenapees, 
and the latter gave them their skin clothes as curiosities. Three distinct 
visits, at separate times, and long intervals, were made. The mode in 
wliich the white men got a footing, and power in the country was this. 
First, room was asked, and leave given to place a chair on the shore. 
But they soon began to pull the lacing out of its bottom, and go inland 
with it I and they have not yet come to the end of the string. " He 
exemplified this original demand for a cession of territory and its re- 
newal at other epochs, by other figures of speech.^ TNa.\s\!^'^^ ^^ w.\s^.^ 
hide, and of a man walking. TVie fttal x^«^<^ ^^t. ^zv. ^^^aX ^^ '^^ 
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shore, was made he said of the Lenapees ; alltaidiiig to the cognate 
branches of this stock, who were anciently settled at the harbour of New 
York, and that vicinity. 

To the question of their flight from the St. Lawrence, thejr settlement in 
the north, and their subsequent migration to, and settlemeut on, the strait^ 
of Detroit, Qriwahento said : 

- The Wyandots were proud. God had said that such should be beaten 
and brought low. This is the cause why we were followed from the 
east, and went up north away to Michilimackinac, but as we- had the 
right before, so when we came back, the tribes looked up to us, as hold- 
ing the council fire.* 

3. What relationship do you acknowledge, to . the other western 
tribes? 

Answer by Oriwahento : We call the Lenapees, nephews ; we call the 
Odjibwas (Chippewas) Ottawas, Miamis &c. Younger Brother, We call 
theShawnees, the Youngest Brother. The Wyandots 'Were- the first tribe 
in ancient times. The first chieftainship was in their tribe. 



SUPPLEMENTARY aUESTIQNS TO THE INTEEPRTPR 

1 * Are the Wyandot and Mohawk languages, alike in sounds. You 
s^y, you speak both. 

Ans. Not at all alike. It is true there are a few words so, but the two 
languages do not seem to me more akin than English and FrencL You 
know some English and French words are alike. The Mohawk Ian? 
guage is on the tongue, the Wyandot is in the throat. 
r 2. Give me some examples : Read some of this translation of the Mo- 
hawk, (handing him John's Gospel printed by the American Bible So- 
ciety in 1818.) He complied, reading it fluently, and appearing to have 
h^n acquainted with the translation. 

Further conversation, in which his attention was drawn to particular 
fact? in its structure and principles, made him see stronger analogies be- 
tween the two tongues. It was quite evident, that he had never reflected 
on the subject, and that there were, both grammatically, and philological ly, 
coincidences beyond his depth. 

* This is certainly a dignified and wise answer ; designed as it was, to cover their 

disastrous defeat and flight from the St. Lawrence valley to the north. The preCe* 

dence to which he alludes, on reaching the straits of Detroit, as having been theirs be- 

forei is to be understood, doubtless, of the era of their residence on the lower St Jjaw- 

rence, where they were at the head of the French and Indian confederacy against the 

Iroquois. Among the latter, they certainly had no precedency, so far as history 

reaches. Their council fire was kept by the Onondagas. 

H. R. S 
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There are some curious traditions related by the race of people living 
on that part of the continent lying north and west of Athabasca lake, wad 
the river Unjigah. Mackenzie has described that branch of them, who 
are called by the trivial name of Che^pe-wyans. This is an Algonquin 
term, meaning puckered blankets, and has reference only to the most 
easterly and southerly division of the race. They are but the van of an 
extensive race. All that gives identity to their general traditions, and dis- 
tinctive character and language, relates as well to the Dogribs, the Cop- 
permines, the Strongbows, the Ambawtawoots, the Hares, the Brush- 
woods, the Sursees, the Tacullies, the Nateotetains, and other tribes lo^ 
cated north of them, extending to the Arctic Ocean, and west through the 
Peace river pass . of the Rocky Mountains. Philology brings into one 
groupe all these dialects of a wide spread race, who extend from the bor^ 
ders of the Atnah nation on the Columbia, ettross the Rocky Mountaint 
eastwardly to the Lake of the Hills and the Missinipi or Churchill river, 
covering many degrees of latitude and longitude. In the absence of any 
generic name for them, founded on language or character, I shall alltide 
to them under the geographical phrase of Arctides. 

This stock of people have proceeded from the direction of the North 
Pacific towards the Atlantic waters, in a general eastern direction, in 
which respect, their history forms a striking exception to the other great 
stocks of the eastern part of the United States, the Canadas, and Hudson's 
bay, who have been in a continual progress towards the west and norto* 
WEST. The Arctides, on the contrary, have proceeded east and southeast^ 
They may be supposed, therefore, to bring their traditions more directly 
from opposite portions of the continent, and from Asia, and it may be in- 
ferred, from more unmixed and primitive sources. Some of these tradi* 
tions are, at least, of a curious and striking character. They believe, like 
the more southerly tribes, in the general tradition of a dfiA»%^^"«2BA. ^ ^ 
paradise, or land of future bliss. They V«cvft «^^i«tiSQ^^^^^^^^^^^^'^ 
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Spirit, or creator of the globe, under the allegory of a gigantic bird They 
believe, that there was originally nothing visible but one vast ocean. 
Upon this the bird descended from the sky, with a noise of his wings 
which produced sounds resembling thunder. The earth, as he alight^, 
immediately rose above the waters. This bird of creative power, then 
made all the classes of animals, who were made out of earth. They all 
had precedency to man. Man alone, the last in the series, was created 
from the integument of a dog. This, they believe, was their own origin, 
and hence, as Mackenzie tells us, they will not eat the flesh of this animal, 
as is done by the other tribes of the continent. To guard and protect 
them, he then made a magic arrow, which they were to preserve with 
great care, and hold sacred. But they were so thoughtless, they add, as 
to carry it away and lose it, upon which the great bird took his flight, and 
has never since appeared. This magic arrow is doubtless to be regarded 
as a symbol of something else, which was very essential to their safety 
and happiness. Indian history is often disguised under such symbolic 
forms. 

They have also a tradition that they originally came from a foreign 
country, which was inhabited by a wicked people. They had to cross a 
great lake, or water, which was shallow, narrow, and full of islands. 
Their track lay also through snow and ice, and they suffered miserably 
firom cold. They first landed at the mouth of the Coppermine river. 
The earth thereabouts was then strewed with metallic copper, which has 
since disappeared. 

They believe ithat, in ancient times, men lived till their feet were worn 
out with walking, and their throats with eating. They represent their 
ancestors as living to very great ages. They describe a deluge, in which 
the waters spread over the whole earth, except the highest mountains, on 
which their progenitors were saved. 

Their notions of a future state coincide generally with the other stocks. 
But their: paradise is clothed with more imagipative traits. They believe, 
that at death they pass immediately to another world, where there is a large 
river*of water to cross. They must embark in a stpne canoe, and are 
borne along into a wide lake, which has an island in its centre. This is 
the island of the blest, and the object of the disembodied soul is to reach it. 
If their lives have been good, they will be fortunate, and make it If bad, 
they will sink ; but they will only sink to the depth of their chins, so that 
they may be permitted to behold the happy land, and strive in vain to 
reach it. Eternity is passed in this vain endeavour. 

They have also some notion of the doctrine of transmigration. Such 

are the traditionary notions of this numerous family of the Red Race, 

¥fhich are sufliciently distinctive and peculiar^ — and while they resemble 

in many traits, yet in others they contradistinguish them from the great 

AJ^jc race of the eastern part of the coutiuenX. TVx^ moat advanced 
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branch of these tribes in their geograghical position, call themselTes, as 
reported by Capt Franklin, People of the Rising Sun, or SauheesaW' 
tUnneh. 

It seems singular, that the farther north we go, the greater CTidences do 
we behold of imagination, in the aboriginal race, together with some fore- 
shadowings of future punishment .. 



HISTORICAL TRADITIONS OF THE CHIPPEWAS, ODHB- 

WAS, OR ODJIBWA-ALGONaUINS. 

Of all the existing branches of the Algonquin stock in America, this 
extensive and populous tribe appears to have the strongest claims to intel- 
lectual distinction, on the score of their traditions, so far, at least, as the 
present state of our inquiries extends. They possess, in their curious 
fictitious legends and lodge-tales, a varied and exhaustless fund of tradition, 
which is repeated from generation to generation. These legends hold, 
among the wild men of the north, the relative rank of story-books ; and 
are intended both to amuse and instruct. This people possess also, the 
art of picture writing, in a degree which denotes that they have been, 
either more careful, or more fortunate, in the preservation of this very an- 
cient art of the human race. Warriors, and the bravest of warriors, they 
are yet an intellectual people. 

Their traditions and belief, on the origin of the globe, and the existence 
of a Supreme Being, are quite accordant with some things in our own 
history and theory. They believe that the Great Spirit created material 
matter, and that he made the earth and heavens, by the power of his wilL 
He afterwards made animals and men, out of the earth, and he filled space 
with subordinate spirits, having something of his own nature, to whom he 
gave a part of his own power. He made one great and master spirit of 
evil, to whom he also gave assimilated and subordinate evil spirits, to 
execute his will. Two antagonist powers, they believe, were thus placed 
in the world who are continually striving for the mastery, and who have 
power to affect the fortunes and lives of men. This constitutes the grbund- 
work of their religion, sacrifices and worship. 

They believe that animals were created before men, and that they origi« 
nally had rule on the earth. By the power of necromancy, some of 
these animals were transformed to men, who, as soon as the^«ss^^\!cs&^^<&^ 
new form^ began to hunt the animals^ aiA Hisik!^ ^wl ^^awi^ ^^as^u '^^.^ 
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txpacted that these animals will resame their human shapes,: in. a futnrd 
state, and hence their hunters, feign some . clumsy eiocuses, for their 
present policy of killing them. They believe that all animals, and birds 
asd repdles, and even insects, possess reasoning faculties^ and^ have souls. 
It is in these opinions, that we detect-the ancient doctrine of transmigration; 

Their most intelligent priests tell us, that their fore&thlers worshipped 
the sun i this luminary was regarded by them, as one of their Medas told 
me, as the symbol of divine intelligence, and the figure of it is drawn in 
their system of picture writing, to denote the Great Spirit. This symbol 
very often occurs in their pictures of the medicine dance, and the wabeno 
dance, and other sacred forms of their rude inscriptions. 

They believe, at least to some extent, in a duality of souls, one of which 
is ^eshly, or corporeal, the other is incorporeal or mental. The fleshly soul 
goes immediately, at death, to the land of spirits, or future bliss. The 
mental soul abides with the body, and hovers round the place of sepul- 
ture. A future state is regarded by them, as a state of rewards, and not 
of punishments. They expect to inhabit a paradise, filled with pleasures 
for the eye, and the ear, and the~taste. A strong and universal belief ha, 
divine mercies absorbs every other attribute of the Great Spirit, except his 
power and ubiquity; and they believe, so far as we can gather it, 
that this mercy will be shown to all. There is not, in general, a very 
discriminating sense of moral distinctions and responsibilities, and the faint 
put-shadowings, which we sometimes hear among them, of a deep and 
sombre stream to be crossed by the adventurous soul, in its way to the 
land of bliss, does not exercise such a practical influence over their lives, 
as to interfere with the belief of universal acceptance afler death. So 
firm is this belief, that their proper and most reverend term for the Great 
Spirit, is G6zha Monedo, that is to say, Merciful Spirit. Gitchy Monedo, 
ii^hich is also employed, is often an equivocal phrase. The term Wfiz- 
h^ud, or Maker, is used to designate the Creator, when speaking of his 
animated works. The compound phrase W&osemigoyan, or universal 
Father, is also heard. 

The great spirit of evil, called Mudje Monedo, and Matche Monito, is 
regarded as a created^ and not a pre-existing being. Subordinate spirits of 
evil, are denoted by using the derogative form of the word, in sh by 
which Moneto is rendered Monetosh. The exceeding flexibility of the 
language is well calculated to enable them to express distinction of this 
natur^,. 

This tribe has a general tradition of a deluge, in which the earth was 
covered with water, reaching above the highest hills,' or mountains, but 
not above a tree which grew on the latter, by climbing which a man was 
saved. This man was the demi-god of their fictions, who is called Mana^ 
tozbo, by whose means the waters were stayed and the earth re-created. 
-ffe employed for this purpose various «^ T>^TT\ft\R -^Yko ^et^ woX \a ^v^^ 



domi for 8(»&e of ihfr primordial earth, of which a little was, at leogt^ 
brought up by the beaver, and this formed the germ or nucleus of the neW| 
-or rather rescued planet What partieular allegories are hid under this 
4ttery, is. not certain ; but it is kaolin that this, and other tribes, are much 
in the habit of emj^ying allegories, and symbols, under which we may 
suspect, they hare concealed parts of their historical traditions and be- 
lief. This deluge of the Algonquin tribes, was produced, as their 
legends tell, by the agency of the chief of the evil spirits, symbolized by 41 
great serpent, who is placed, throughout the tale, in an antagonisticalpofei- 
•tion to the demi-god Manabosho. This Manabozho, is the same, it is 
thought, with the Abou, and the Miehabou, or the Greet Hare of elder 
writers. 

Of their actual origin andl||pstory, the Chippewas have no other certain 
tradition, than that they came from Wabenong, that is to say, the land of the 
EAST. They have no- authentic history, therefore, but such remembered 
£y.ent^,.as must be. placed subsequent to the era of the discovery of the conti- 
feoit. 'Wiiyther ttis^iradition is to" beihterpreted as an ancient'dne, liavihg 
reference to their arrival onthe cohtirient, or lAerely to the track of their mi- 
gration, after reaching it, is a question to be considered. It is only certsiin, 
that they came to their present position on the banks of Lake Superior, from 
,the direction of the Atlantic seaboard, and were, when discovered, in the 
-attitude of an invading nation, pressing westward and northward. Their 
distinctive name sheds no light on this question. They call themselves 
Od-jUhwdg, which iS the plural of Odjibwa,— ^ term which appears to 
denote a peculiarity in their voice, or manner of utterance. This word 
.has been pronounced Chippewa by the Saxon race in America, and is 
Jthus recorded .in our treaties and hiistory. They are, in language, 
manners and customs, and other characteristics, a well marked type of 
the leading Algonquin race, and indeed^the most populous, important, 
.iond wide spread existing branch of that family now on the continent 
The term Chippewa, may be considered as inveterately fixed by popular 
usage, but in all disquisitions which have their philology or distinctive 
.character in view, the true vernacular term of Od-jib-wa, will be found to 
possess advantages to writers. The word Algonquin is still applied to a 
small local band, at the Lake of Two Mountains, on the Utawas river, 
near Montreal, but this term, first bestowed by the French, has long been 
a. generic phrase for the entire race, who are identified by the ties of a 
common original language in the United States and British America. 

One of the most curious opinions of thiis people is their belief in the 
mysterious. and sacred character of fire. They obtain sacxed fire, for all 
national and ecclesiastical purposes, from the flint. Their national pipes 
are lighted with this fire. It is symbolical of purity. Their notions of 
Ithe boundary between Ufe and death, which ia «iao «^TDiwS^<s»5^ '^^^ssssA. 
of the material verge *i^W0Q9^.t!lm^v^^^\ix^^ ^^^ 
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nection with the exhibition of flames of fire. TheyidBO make aacrifice* 
by fire of some part of the first fruits of the chase. These traits are to be 
viewed, perhaps, in relation to their ancient worship of the sun, above no- 
ticed, of which the traditions and belief, are still generally preserved. 
The existence among them of the numerous classes of jossakeeds, or mut- 
terers — (the word is from the utterance of sounds low on the earth,) is a 
trait that will remind the reader of a similar class of inen, in early ages, 
in the eastern hemisphere. These persons constitute, indeed, the Magii 
of our western forests. In the exhibition of their art, and of the peculiar 
notions they promulgate on the subject of a sacred fire, and the doctrine 
of transmigration, they would seem to have their affliation of descent 
rather with the disciples of Zoroaster and the fruitful Persian stock, than 
with the less mentally refined Mongolian hordes. 



MYTHOLOGY, SUPERSTITIONS, AND RELIGION 

OP THE ALGONQUIN& 

TKXIK 8TSTSK 07 MANZTO WORSHIP, AS REOENTLT DISOLOSBD BT THX 00N7S8- 
8Z0NS 07 ONE 07 THEIS PROPHETS J THEIR LANOVAaXS, AND OHARAOTXR 07 THE 
1XANSLATI0NS 07 THE GOSPEL UADE INTO THESE DIALECTS ; AND THE LEAD* 
mo UOTIVXS 07 CHRISTIANS AND PHILANTHROPISTS TO PXB8XTXSH IN TBXXR 
•lYILISATION AND CONTERSION.*^ 



It is known that the Indian tribes of this continent lire in a state of 
mental bondage to a class of men, who ofSciate as their priests and 
soothsayers. These men found their claims to supernatural power on 
early fastings, dreams, ascetic manners and habits, and often on some 
real or feigned fit of insanity. Most of them a^ct a knowledge of 
charms and incantations. They are provided with a sack of mystic im- 
plements, the contents of which are eidiibited in the course of their cere- 
monies, such as the hollow bones of some of the larger anseres, small 
carved representations of animals, cowrie and other sea-shells, &c. Some 
of these men acquire a character for much sanctity, and turn their influ- 
ence to political purposes, either personally or through some popular 
warrior, as was instanced in the success of the sachems Buchanjaheki 
Little Turtle and Tecumthe. 

We have recently had an opportunity of conversing with one of this 
class of sacred person, who has within late years embraced Christianity ; 
and have made some notes of the interview, which we will advert to for 
the purpose of exhibiting his testimony, as to the true cbaiacter of thii 

* New YotlcIitfcTVtto.B«ntenf. . 
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class of impostors. Chusco, the person refetr^ to, is an Ottawa Indian 
who has long exercised the priestly office, so to saj, to hb brethren on 
the northern frontiers. He is now a man turned of seventy. He is of 
small stature, somewhat bent forward, and supports the infirmities of 
age by walking with a staff. His sight is impaired, but his memoiy ac- 
curate, enabling him to narrate with particularity eveiits which transpired 
more than half a century ago. He was present at the great convocation 
of northern Indians at Greenville, which followed Qen, Wayne's victories 
in the west — an event to which most of these tribes look back, as an 
era in their history. He afterwards returned to hi»native country in 
the upper lakes, and fixed his residence at Michilimackinac, where in 
late years, his wife became a convert to the Christian &ith, and unit- 
ed herself to the mission church on that island. A few years after^ 
the old prophet, who despised this mode of faith, and thought but little 
of his wife's sagacity in uniting herself to a congregation of believers, felt 
his own mind arrested by the same truths, and finally also embraced 
them, and was propounded for admission, and afterwards kept on trial 
before the session. It was about this time, or soon after he had be^ 
received as an applicant for membership, that the writer visited his 
lodge, and entered into a full examination of his sentiments and opinions, 
contrasting them fireely with what they had formerly been. We requested 
him to narrate to us the facts of his conversion to the principles of Chris- 
tianity, indicating the progress of truth on his mind, which he did in sub- 
stancejthrough an interpreter,as follows : 

" In the early pari of my life I lived very wickedly, following the 
Meta, the Jeesuean, and the Wabeno, the three great superstitious ob- 
servances of my people. I did not know that these societies were made 
up of errors iintil my wife, whose heart had been turned by the mission- 
aries, informed me of it. I had no pleasure in listening to her on this 
subject, and often turned away, declaring that I was well satisfied with 
the religion of my forefathers. She look every occasion of talking to 
me on the subject. She told me that the Indian societies were bad, and 
that all who adhered to them were no better than open servants of the 
Evil Spirit. She had, in particular, /otir long talks with me 6n the sub- 
ject, and explained to me who God was, and what sin was, as it is writ- 
ten in God's book. I believed before, that there was One Great Spirit 
who was the Master of life, who had made men and beasts. But she 
explained to me the true character of this Great Spirit, the sinfulness of 
the heart, and the necessity of having it changed from evil to good by 
praying through Jesus Christ. By degrees I came to understand it. 
She told me that the Ghost of God or Holy Spirit only could make the 
heart better, and that the souls of all who died, without having /elt thia 
power, would be burned in the fires. Tlaa iii\a&\o\>3«v^»\fls^^«»'*^^^^^ 
togpeaktome and pat words in h^ex mcKxIici \ wA^sfc«^^^s==^'^*^^ 
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at lepgtby I did not feel satisfied with my old way of life. Amoagst other 
tbiiigs {die spoke against drinldng, which I was very fond of. 

'^I did i»oi relish these conyersations, but Lcould not forget them 
Wbeii- 1 reflected vpon them, neiy heart was not as fixed as it used to be. 
J began to see that the Indian Societies were bad, for I knew from my 

. ipwn e^tperlenee, that it was not a good Spirit that I bad relied upon. . x 
4etermined that I would Qot undertake tojeeiukh as to look into fot^rity 
aoy lo^ger for the Indians^ nor practice the Metal^s art. After a while I 
-b^gao to see more fuUy that the Indian ceremonies y^eie all had, and I de- 
^rmined to quit them altogether, and^ive heed to what was dedared in 
God's book. 

^^ The firot time &at I folt I was to be condemned as a sinner, and that I 
was in dapger of being punished for sin by God, is clearly in my mind 
I'was'tben on the Island of Bois Blanc, making sugar with my wife. I 
^sis in a conflict of mind^ and hardly knew what I was about. I walked 
furound the kettleis, «id did not know what I walked far. I felt somie- 
^es like a person wishing to 07, but I thought it would be unman- 
ly tD'4iiy. For the space of two weeks, I felt in this alarmed and 
unb^H^y mood. It seensed to me sometimes as if I must die. My 
heart and n^ booes felt as if tb^y would burst and Ml asunder. My 
wifo asked itie if I Was' sick, and said I locked pale. I was in an agony 
of JHKjy- and mind, especially during one week. It seemed, during this 
time,- $Bi£ an tivil spirit haunted me. When I went out to gather sap, 
I felt conscious that this spirit went with me and dogged me. It ap- 
|^ared:tQ^ $iymaie my own shadow. 

. ^^ My strength was failing under this confliot. One night, after I had 
been b(|sy all day, my mind Was in great distress. This shadowy influ- 
encae seamed to me to persuade me to go to sleep. I Was tired, and I 
«f (ihed retft, but I could not sleep. I began to pray. I knelt down and 
l^myed to God. I continued to pray at intervals through the night; I 
Asked to k^ow the truth. I then laid down and went to sleep. This 
bleep bjfought me rest and peace. In the morning my wife awoke me, 
Ib^ing nae it was late. When I awoke I felt placid aiad easy in mind. 
JMy distress had left me. I asked my wife wkit day it was. She told 
me it was the Sabbath (in the Indian, {Mrayer^day). I readied, * how I 
wish I could go to the church at the mission ! Formerly I used to avmd 
it, and shunned those who wrahed to speak to me of praying to God, but 
How my heart longs to go there.' This feeling did not leave me. 

^< After three days 1 went to the mission. The gladness of my heart 
continued the same as I had felt it the first morning at the eamp. My 
fiiifst feeling when I landed, was pity for my drunken brethren, and I 
firayed-tfaat they might also be brcM^ht to find the true God. I spoke 
^^Ae zaughnaryf who at subsequent interviews explamed to me the 

^ntih, ilw rriie ^i»ptism, and oUier pcmdplui. B» Nndaft4,\ijyw w«i A^ 
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try me by my life, and I wished it also. It was the following autumn, 
that I was received into the church," 

We now turned his mind to the subject of intemperance in drinking, 
understanding that it had been his former habif. He replied that he 
had been one of the greatest drunkards. He had not been satisfied with 
a ten days' drink. He would go and drink as long as he could get it. 
He said, that during the night in which he first prayed, it was one of the 
first subjects of his prayers, that God would remove this desire with his 
other evil desires. He added, ^^ Gk>d did so." When he arode that 
morning the desire had left him. The evil spirit then tempted hun by 
suggesting to his mind — " Should some one now enter and offer you 
liquor, would you not taste it ?" He averred he could, at that moment, 
firmly answer No ! It was now seven years since he had tasted a drop 
of strong drink. He remarked that when he used first to visit the 
houses of Christians, who gladly opened their doors to him, they were in 
the habit of ai^ng him to drink a glass of cider orwine, which he did. 
But this practice hs^ nearly ruined him. On one occasion he felt the 
effects of what he had thus been prevailed on to drink. The danger he 
felt himself to be in was such, that he was alarmed and gave up this prac- 
tice also. 

He detailed some providential trials which he had been recently ex- 
posed to. He had observed, he said, that those of his people who had 
professed piety and had subsequently &llen off*, had nevertheleiss pros- 
pered in worldly things, while he had found it very hard to live. He 
was often in a state of want, and his lodge was so poor and bad, that it 
would not keep out the rain. Both he and his wife were feeble, and 
their clothes were worn out. They had now but a single blanket be- 
tween them. But when these trials came up in his mind, he immedi- 
ately resorted to God, who satisfied him. 

Another trait in the character of his piety, may here be mentioned. 
The autumn succeeding his conversion, he went over to the spot on the 
island where he had planted potatoes. The Indian method is, not to 
visit their small plantations from the time that their corn or potatoes are 
killed. He was pleased to find that the crop in this instance promised 
to yield abundantly, and his wife immediately commenced the process of 
raising them. ^' Stop !" exclaimed the grateful old man, '' dare you dig 
these potatoes until we have thanked the Lord for them .^" They then 
both knelt in prayer, and afterwards gathered the crop. 

This individual appeared to form a tangible point in the intellectual 
chain between Paganism and Christianity, which it is felt important to 
examine. We felt desirous of drawing from him such particulars respect- 
ing his former practice in necromancy and the prophetic art, as might lead 
to correct philosophical conclusions. He had been the great juggler of 
his tribe. He was now accepted as flt CVitoNa^^x. ^\«^.Nf\^\A\si!^^''«^ 
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caacBpiMm of JUhe power a&d arts he had ipnctised ? How did Hae^m 
things appear to his mind, after a lapse of sereral yeais, diuriog wUd^ 
hki c^imoxw and feelings had undergone chaogesy in auMsy frespects so 
stiikiiig ? We found not the stightest avctding of this kqpic on his psit*. 
He «ttrihoted «U his ability in deceptive arts to the agency of the Bt4 
^irit ; undhe spoke of it with the samesettted tone that be had floanilest- 
#d' in reciting other pcnnts m hispersoifi^ expenenoe. He belijDTed that he 
hod foUowed « spirit whose db^ect it was to deceive the Indians aad 
tadtethem miserable. He beli&red thai this, spirit had left him and 
thitt hfs was noWfeUowii^, in the iiffections fd his hearty the spirit o£ 
TMh. 

'If«fitterdus s^hois of the classes of &e animate creation are rdied 
tti hy the Indian fftefay» and wabenos^ to exhibit their affected power of 
WorkiBg miracles and^ to scrutinize the scenes of futurity. The objects 
which this man had appealed to as personal s]^rits in the aicanum of his^ 
lodge, ^were the tortoise, the swan, the woodpecker and: tibe crow. He 
had dMamed <^ these at his initial fast in his youth, duiing the period 
0)^ apart f(»r this purpose, and he beHeyed that % satanic influence was 
^€ttted, by presenting to his mind one or more of these solenmly appro- 
priated objects at the moment of *his invoking them. This is the theoiy 
drawli from his rejfriiies. We solicited him to detdil the m^dtu €perandij 
utter edteriog the j«iggler?s lodge. This lodge resembles an acute pyrac 
mM with the apex open. It is formed of polto, covered with tight« 
dtown- sldns. His replies were perfectly ingenuous, evincing nothing of 
the natural taciturnity and shyness of theiindian mind. The great ob- 
ie<5t wkh the operator is to agitate this lodge, and cause it to move and 
shfeike without uprooting it from its basis, in such a manner as to induce 
thie -spectators to believe that the power of actum is a«j:>6rAit8tafi. Af» 
ter this manifestation of spiritual presence, the priest wHhin is prepared 
to^if^ oracular responses. The ^nly articles within were a drum and 
yttttHe. In reply to our inquiry as to the mode of procedure, he stated 
thailfis first essay, after entering the lodge, was to strike the drum and 
commence his incantations. At this time his personal manitos assumed 
l^eir agency, and received, it is to be inferred, a eaianic energy. Not 
ihat he afibcts that there was any visible form assumed. But he felt 
their spirit-like presence. He represents ^ agitation of the lodge to 
be due to currents of air, having the irregular ^and gyratory power of a 
whirlwind. He does not pretend that his rei^>onses were guided by 
ti^th,'but on the oontrary affirms that they were given under the influ- 
^ence of the evil spirit. 

We interrogated him as to the use of physnoal and mechanical means 

in effecting cures, in the capacity of a meta, or a niedicine man. He 

deferred to various medicines, some of which- he thinks were antibilious 

or otherwise sanatory. He used two bones in the exhibition of hki 
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fbyaical ddU, ime of wtueb w«s ii7At(e and the other green. Bis.area* 
nam also anabraced two small atone images. He af^cted to look Into 
tinitbrMgkihe fiesb, and to drawfrom the body fluids, as bileand blood. 
He applied his mouth in sucticMi. He characterized both the meia or 
mediciBe dances and the tiodbeno dances by a term which may be trans- 
lated demltry. Yet he discriminated between these two popular insti« 
tliltions by adding that the meia included the use of medicines, good and 
bad. The wabenoy on the contrary, consisted wholly in a wild exhibi* 
tion of severe braggadocio and trick. It is not, according to him, an an- 
:cient institution. It (Mriginated, he said, with a Pottawattomie, who was 
.«ick and. lunatic a month When thi& man recovered he pretended that 
he'had ascended to heaven, and had brought thence divine arts, to aid bis 
countrymen. ^ 

With respect to the opinion stead&stly maintained by this venerable 
subject of Indian reformation, that his deceptive arts were rendered efkC' 
tual in the way he designed, by etiiame agency y we leave the reader to 
form Jhis own conclusions. In his mode of stating the fitcts, we concede 
much to him, on the soore of long established mental habits, and the 
peci^arities ^anstttg fiom a mythology, exceeding even that of ancient 
Greece, for the number, variety and ubiquity of its objects^ But we per^ 
oeive nothings on Christian theories, heterodox in the general position. 
When the truth of the gospel comes to be grafted into the ben^hted 
heart of a pagan, such as Chusco was, it throws a fearful light on the 
objects which have been cherished there. The whole system of the 
mythological agency of the gods and spirits of the heathen world and its 
^umsy machinery is shown to be a sheer system of demonology, refera- 
ble, in its operative effects on the minds of individuals, to the ^^ Prince 
of the power of the air.'' As such the Bible depicts it. We have not 
been in the habit of conceding the existence of demoniacal possessions, 
t» the present era of CkrisHanityy and have turned over some scores of 
chapters and verses to satisfy our minds of the abrogation of theee things. 
But we have found no proofs of such a withdrawal of evil agency short 
of the very point where our subject places it — ^that is, the dawning of 
the light of Christianity in the heart. We have, on the contrary, found in 
the passages referred to, the declaration of the full and free existence of 
such an agency in the general import, and apprehend that it cannot be 
plucked out of the sacred writings. 

The language of such an agency appears to be fiilly developed among 
the northern tribes. Sphit-^idden they certainly are ; and the mental 
slavery in which they live, under the fear of an invisiUe agency of evil 
spirits, is, we apprehend, greater even than the bondage of ihe body* 
The whde mind is bowed down under these intellectual fetters which 
drcumscribe its voliticms, and bind it as effectually aswiiktSsA^bsy:^^ 
steel which pierce a whirling Hindoo^a ftftdv* ^W\«5ww«t Ss ^^s^^'*®??^ 
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or past comprehension to their minds, is referred to the agency of a spirit 
This is the ready solution of every mystery in nature, and of every re 
finement of mechanical power in art. A watch is, in the intricacy oi its 
machinery, a spirit. A piece oi blue cloth— cast and blistered steel--^ 
compass, a jewel, an insect, &c., are, respectively, a spirit. Thunder 
consists, in their transcendental astronomy, of so many distinct spirits. 
The aurora borealis is a body of dancing spirits, or rather ghosts of the 
departed. 

* Such were the ideas and experiences of Chusco^ after his union with 
the church ; and with these views he lived and died, having given 
evidence, as was thought, of the reception of the Saviour, through 
faith. 

To give some idea of the Indian mythology as above denoted, it is 
necessary to conceive every department of the universe to be filled with 
- invisible spirits. These spirits hold in their belief nearly the same rela* 
tion to matter that the soul does to the body : they pervade it. They 
believe not only that every man, but also that every animal^ has a soul; 
and as might be expected under this belief, they make no distinction 
between instinct and reason. Every animal is supposed to be endowed 
with a reasoning &culty. The movements of birds and other animals 
are deemed to be the result, not of mere instinctive animal powers im- 
planted and limited by the creation, without inherent power to exceed or 
enlarge them, but of a process of ratiocination. They go a step farther, 
and believe that animals, particularly birds, can look into, and are fami- 
liar with the vast operations of the world above. Hence the great re- 
spect they pay to birds as agents of omen, and also to some animals, 
whose souls they expect to encounter in another life. Nay, it is the 
settled belief among the northern Algonquins, that animals will £Etre bet- 
ter in another world, in the precise ratio that their lives and enjoyments 
have been curtailed in this life. 

Dreams are considered by them as a means of direct communication 

with the spiritual world ; and hence the great influence which dreams 

exert over the Indian mind and conduct. They are generally regarded 

as friendly. warnings of their personal manitos. No labor cm: enterprise 

is undertaken against their indications. A whole army is turned back 

if the dreams of the officiating priest are unfavorable. A family lodge 

has been known to be deserted by all its inmates at midnight, leaving the 

fixtures behind, because one of the family had dreamt of an attack, and 

been frightened with the impression of blood and tomahawks. To give 

more solemnity to his office the priest or leading me/a exhibits a sack 

containing the carved or stuffed images of animals, with medicines and 

. fakmes constituting the sacred charms. These are never exhibited to the 

. common gaze, butj on a march, the sack is hung up in plain view. To 

^ro^ae ihe medicme fiack would be equWalent to violating the atlar. 
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Dreams are carefully sought by every Indiati, whatever be their rank, 
at certain periods of youth, with fasting. These &sts are sometimes 
continued a great number of days, until the devotee becomes pale and 
emaciated. The animals that appear propitiously to the mind during 
these dreams, are fixed on and selected as personal manitos, and are 
ever after viewed as guardians. This period of fainting and dream- 
ing is deemed as essential by them as any religious rite whatever em- 
ployed by Christians. The initial fast of a young man or girl holds the 
relative importance of baptism, with this peculiarity, that it is a free- 
will, or^self-dedicatory rite. 

The naming of children has an intimate connection with the system of 
mythological agency. Names are usually bestowed by some aged per- 
son, most commonly under the supposed guidance of a particular spirit; 
They are often derived from the mystic scenes presented in a dream, and 
refer to aerial phenomena. Yellow Thunder, Bright Sky , Big Cloud, Spirit 
Sky, Spot in the' Sky, are common names for males. Females are more 
commonly named from the vernal or autumnal landscape, as Woman of 
the Valley, Woman of the Rock, &c. Females are not excluded from par- 
ticipation in the prophetical office or jugglership. . Instances of their hav- 
ing assumed this function are known to have occurred, although it is 
• commonly confined to males. In every other department of life they 
are apparently regarded as inferior or incluswt beings. Names bestowed 
with ceremony in childhood are deemed sacred, and are seldom pro- 
nounced, out of respect, it would seem, to the spirit under whose favor 
they are supposed to have been selected. Children are usually called 
in the family by some name which can be familiarly used. A male child 
is frequently called by the mother, a bird, or young one, or old man, as 
terms of endearment, or bad boy, evil-doer, &c., in the way of light re- 
proach ; and these names often adhere to the individual through life. 
Parents avoid the true name often by saying my son, my younger, or 
my elder son, or my younger or my elder daughter, for which the language 
has separate words. This subject of a reluctance to tell their names is 
very curious and deserving of investigation. 

The Indian " art and mystery" of hunting is a tissue of necromantic 
or mythological reliances. The personal spirits of the hunter are invok- 
ed to give success in the chace. Images of the animals sought for are 
sometimes carved in wood, or drawn by the metas on tabular pieces of 
wood. By applying their mystic medicines to these, the animals are 
supposed to be drawn into the hunter's path ; and when animals have 
been killed, the Indian feels, that although they are an authorized and 
lawful prey, yet there is something like accountability to the animal's 
suppositional soul An Indian has been known to ask the pardon of an 
animal, which he had just killed. Drumming^ shaking th& i:«^<^.^\ses&. 
dancing and singing, are the common «u(xoixv^\i\xci<&'oNs^ ^I'^^'^^'afe^ss^RSfc- 
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stitious observances, and are not peculiar to one class alone; In the 
wabeno dance, which is esteemed by the Indians as the most latitudina* 
rian co-firaternity, love songs are introduced. They are never heard ih 
the medicine dances. They would mibject one to utter contempt in the 
war dance. 

The system of mardto worship has another peculiarity, which is iIlus-> 
trative of Indian character. During the fasts and ceremonial dances by 
which a warrior prepares himself to come up to the duties of war, every- 
thing that savors of eiOferainacy is put aside. The spirits which preside 
over bravery and war are alone relied on, and these are supposed to be 
offended by the votary's paying attentioh to objects less stem and manly 
than themselves. Venus and Mars cannot be worshipped at the same 
time. It would be considered a complete desecration for a warrior, 
while engaged in war, to entangle himself by another, or nlore tender 
sentiment. We think this opinion should be duly estimated in the gen- 
eral award which history gives to the chastity of warriors. We would 
record the fact to their praise, as fully as it has been done ; but we would 
subtract something from the motive j in view of his paramount obligations 
of a sacred character, and also the fear of the ridicule of his co-warriors. 

In these leading doctrines of an oral and mystic school of wild philo- 
sophy may be perceived the ground-work of their mythology, and the 
general motive for selecting familiar spirits. Manito, or as the Chippe- 
was pronounce it, mone'do, signifies simply a spirit, and there is neither 
a good nor bad meaning attached to it, when not under the government 
of some adjective or qualifying particle. We think, however, that so far 
as there is a meaning distinct from an invisible existence, the tendency 
is to a bad meaning. A bad meaning is, however, distinctly conveyed 
by the inflection, osh or ish. The particle wee^ added in the same rela- 
tion, indicates a witch. Like numerous other nouns, it has its diminu- 
tive in oSj its plural in tvugj and its local form in ing. To add " great,*' 
a» the Jesuit writers did, is far from deciding the moral character of the 
spirit, and hence modern translators prefix gezha, signifying merciful. 
Yet we doubt whether the word God should not be carried boldly into 
translations of the scriptures. In the cotiference and prayer-room, the 
native teachers use the inclusive pronominal form of Father, altogether. 
Truth breaks slowly on the mind, sunk in so profound a darkness as the 
Indians are, and there is danger in retaining the use of words like those 
which they have so long employed in a problematical, if not a deroga- 
tive sense. 

The love for mystery and magic which pervades the native ceremo- 
nies, has affected the forms of their language. They have given it a 
power to import life to dead masses. Vitality in their forms of uttet- 
ance isf deeply implanted in all these dialects, which have been examin- 
ed/ they provide^ by the process of inflection, tot "kfce^xi^ tL -^^toal 
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dn&iction between the animate and inanimate kingdoms. Bat wher» 
\cHidity and spiritnality are bo blended as we see tbem in their doctriat: 
ef animal souls, the inevitable result must be, either to exalt theptinciN 
pie of life, in all the classes of nature, into immortality, or to side the lat^ 
ter to the level of mere organic li£&. Indian word-makers have taken 
the former dflemma, and peopled their paradise not only with the souk 
of men, but with the souls of every imaginable kind of beasts. Spir*. 
ituality is tiius clc^ged with sensual accidents. The human souL 
hungers^ Hmd it must have food deposited upon the grave. It mffen 
from coldy and the body must be wrapped about vriih. cloths. It js in 
daf4m€8Sy and' a light must be kindled at the head of the grave. It wan- 
dem through plains and across streams, subject to the providences of 
lius life, in quest of its place of enjoyment, and when it reaches it. It 
^dfr every species of sensual trial, which renders the jdace not indeed 
a he<wen of re$ty but another expermental world — ^very much like this. 
Of punishments, we hear nothing ; rewards are looked for abundantly, 
and the idea that Uie Master of life, or Uie merciful Spirit, will be alike 
merciftd to aU, irrespective <^the acta of this Ufe^ or the degree of meml 
turpkuiej appears to leave for their theoh^ a belief ia restorations or 
universalism. There is nothing to refer them to a Saviour ; that idea 
was beyond their conception, and of course there was no occasion for the 
ofSces of the Holy Ghost Darker and more chilling views to a theolo-* 
gian, it Vould be impossible to present. Yet it may be asked, what 
more benign result could have been, or can now be, anticipated in the 
hearts of an ignorant, uninstructed and wandering people, exposed to 
sore vicissitudes in their lives and fortunes, and without the guidance elk 
the light of Revelation ? 

Of thek mythology proper, we have space ovlj to make a few re- 
marks. Some of the mythologic existences of the Indians admit of 
poetic uses. Manabozho may be considered as a sort of terrene Jove, 
who could perform all things whatever, but lived some time on eurth, 
and excelled particularly in feats of strength and manual dexterity. All 
the animals were subject to him. He also survived a deluge, which the 
traditions mention, having climbed a tree on an extreme elevation during 
Uie prevalence of the waters, and sent down various animals for somo 
earth, out of which he re-created the globe. The four cardinal points 
are so many demi-gods, of whon\ the West, called Kabeun, has priority 
€^ age. The East, North and South are deemed to be his sons, by % 
maid who incautiously exposed herself to the west wind. Iagoo 
(lagoo) J9 the god of the marvellous, and many most extravagant talee 
of forest and domestic adventure are heaped upon him. Kwasini> is 
a sort of Samson, who threw a huge mass of rock such aa th& C^ 
dope cast at Mentor. Wesnq iathib gjcA oi ^<eiC^^Ni>aa S&^tfc^^'awe^^^^ 
imveDum&!ous small emiwaxiea «.tYi\a «feTTO»^x«stt«i^^!5»^^^^^^ 
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creation of gnomes. 'These minute emissaries climb up the forehead,, 
and wielding a tiny club, knock individuals to sleep. Piuguk is death^ 
in his symbolic attitude. He is armed with a bow and arrows. It would, 
be easy to extend this enumeration. 

The mental powers of the Indian constitutes a topic which we do not 
design to discuss. But it must be manifest that some of their peculiari- 
ties are brought out by their system of mythology and spirit-craft. War, 
public policy, hunting, abstinence, endurance and courageous adventure, 
form the leading topics of their mental efforts. These are deen^d the 
appropriate themes of men, sages and warriors. But their intellectual 
essays have also a domestic theatre of exhibition. It is here that the 
Indian mind unbends itself and reveals some of its less obvious traits. 
Their public speakers cultivate a particular branch of oratory. They 
are careful in the use of words, and are regarded as standards^of purity 
in the language. They appear to have an accurate ear for sounds, and 
delight in rounding off a period, for which the languages afford great fa- 
cilities, by their long and stately words, and multiform inflexions. A 
drift of thought — an elevation of style, is observable in their public speak- 
ing which is dropt in private conversation. Voice, attitude and motion, 
are deemed of the highest consequence. Much of the meaning of their 
expressions is varied by the vehement, subdued, or prolonged tone in 
which they are uttered. In private conversation, on the contrary, all is 
altered. There is an equanimity of tone, and easy vein of nEU*ration 
or dialogue, in which the power of mimicry is most strikingly brought 
out. The very voice and words of the supposed speakers, in their ficti- 
tious legends, are assumed. Fear, supplication, timidity or boasting, 
are exactly depicted, and the deepest interest excited. All is ease and 
freedom from restraint. There is nothing of the coldness or severe for- 
mality of the council. The pipe is put to its ordinary use, and all its 
symbolic sanctity is laid aside with the wampum belt and the c^en reiter- 
ated state epithets, " Nosa" and " Kosinan," i. e. my father and our father. 
Another striking trait of the race is found in their legends and tales. 
Those of the aboriginal race who excel in private conversation, become to 
their tribes oral chroniclers, and are relied on for historical traditions 
as well as tales. It is necessary, in listening to them, to distinguish 
between the gossip and the historian, the narrator of real events, and 
oi nurseiy tales. For they gather tqgether everything from the fabu- 
lous feats of Manebozho and Misshozha, to the hair- breadth escapes 
of a Pontiac, or a Black Hawk. These narrators are generally men oi 
a good memory and a certain degree of humor, who have experienced 
vicissitudes, and are cast into the vale of years. In the rehearsal of their 
tedes, transformations and transmigrations are a part of the machinery 
pelted on; and some of them are as accurately adapted to the purposes 
o/ aoiusement or imtruciion^ as if Zoroaster ot OvvdiVatna^ \»!^ \««a. 
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consulted in their production. Many objects in the inanimate creation, 
according to these tales, were originally men and women. And nume- 
rous animals had other forms in their first stages of existence, which 
they, as well as human beings, forfeited, by the power of necromancy and 
transmigration. The evening star, it is fabled, was formerly a woman. 
An ambitious boy became one of the planets. Three brothers, travel* 
ling in a canoe, were translated into a group of stars. The fox, lynxj 
hare, robin, eagle and numerous other species, retain places in the In* 
dian system of astronomy. The mouse obtained celestial elevation by 
creeping up the rainbow, which Indian story makes a flossy mass of 
bright threads, and by the power of gnawing them, he relieved a captive 
in the sky. It is a coincidence, which we note, that ursa major is called 
by them the bear. 

These legends are not confined to the sky alone. The earth also is a 
fruitful theatre of transformations. The wolf was formerly a boy, who^ 
being neglected by his parents, was transformed into this animal. A 
shell, lying on the shore, was transformed to the raccoon. The brainB 
of an adulteress were converted into the addUcumaigy or white fish. 

The power of transformation was variously exercised. It most com* 
monly existed in magicians, of whom Abo, Manabosh or Manabozha,'and 
Mishosha, retain much celebrity. The latter possessed a magic canoe 
which would rush forward through the water on the utterance of a charm, 
with a speed that would outstrip the wind. Hundreds of miles were 
performed in as many ipinutes. The charm which he uttered, consisted 
of a monosyllable, containing one consonant, which does not belong to 
the language ; and this word has no definable meaning. So that the 
language of magic and demonology has one feature in common in all 
ages and with every nation. 

Man, in his common shape, is not alone the subject of their legends. 
The intellectual creations of the Indians admit of the agency of gianta 
and fairies. Anak and bis progeny could not have created more alarm 
in the minds of the ten faithless spies, than do the race of fabulous 
Weendigos to the Indian tribes. These giants are represented as canni- 
bals, who ate up men, women and children. Indian fiadries are of two 
classes, distinguished as the place of their revels is either the land <nr 
water. Land-fairies are imagined to choose their residences about jffo- 
montories, water-falls and solemn groves. The water, besides its appro- 
priate class of aquatic £uries, is supposed to be the residence of a race of 
beings called Nibanaba which have their analogy, except as to sex, in 
the mermaid. The Indian word indicates a male. Ghosts are the ordi- 
nary machinery in their tales of terror and mystery. There is, perhaps, 
a glimmerii^ of the idea of retributive justice in the belief thai s^fisdaiK 
and spirits are capable of eiusting m &c^. 
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Br far the. most numerous relics: of the Red Race, now fou^ io. those 
parts of our country from which it has disappeared, are the small stonet 
unlh which they headed their arrows. Being made of the most durable 
sabsftances, they have generally remained in. the soil, unafiected' by time 
andf the changes of season^ They most abound in those rich meadows 
which border some of our ri?ers, and in other spots of peculiar fertility, 
though of less extent, where the pasture, or odier attractions, collected 
game for the Red men. The. stones most commonly used were qaartz 
and flint, which were preferred on account of the facility of shaping 
them, the keenness of the points and edges,, which they readily present 
mder the blows of a skilful manufacturer, as well as their superior hard- 
tfess and imperishable nature. Multitudes of specimens still exist, which 
show the- Tarious forms and sizes to which the Red men reduced stones of 
these kinds : and they excite our admimtion, by their, perfect state of pre- 
SMvation, as well by the skilfulness of their manu&cture. 

Other stones, however, were not unfrequently used : and a collection 
ti4ach we have been making for many years, presents a considerable 
THiiety of materials, as well as of sizes, shapes and colors. Hard sand^* 
stsone, trap or graacke^ jasper and chalcedony, appear occasionally; 
some almost transparent. One of the larger size is made of steatite, and 
smooth, as if cut or scraped with a knife, contrary to the common method, 
of gradudly chipping off small fragments of more brittle stone, by light 
bbws oflen repeated. These arrow heads were fastened to the shall, by 
inserting the butt into the split end, and tying round it a string of deer's 
si»ews. A groove or depression is commonly observable in the stone, 
designed to receive the string. But it is sometimes difficult to imagine 
how the fastening was effected, as some perfect arrow-heads show no such 
depressions, and their forms ar-e not well adapted to such a purpose. This 
peculiarity, however, is most frequently to be observed in specimens of 
small size, the larger, and especially such as are commonly supposed to 
kftve been the heads of spears, being usually well shaped for tying. 

It is remarkable that some spots have been found, where such relics 
were surprizingly numerous. In Hartford, Connecticut, about thirty 
years ago-, many were picked up in a garden, at the corner of Front and 
Ill4iU streets. The spot was indeed on the bank of the Little River, pro- 
bably at the head of Indian Canoe- navigation: but yet no^ rational con- 
jiwtare eoukl be formed, to acoountfor the dSsoo very, except ona It was coa- 
i^tfded that' the place was- an ancient lmF3Fing ground. ]\feny bite of coarse 
earthen-ware were found, such as are common in: tmlhy ijatta.af the c^uoi- 
iry: About two miles helow Middletown. ConnecXicuX, otv \W ^o^^ ^l ^ 
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iiU on the soutiiern side of the Narrows, we discovered, some years slncc^ 
ft great number of small fragments of white quartz, scattered thickly over 
the sur&ce of the ground, perhaps for half an acre. Among them were 
several arrow heads of various forms^ most of them imperfect, and many 
pieces of stone, which at first sight resembled them,. but, on closer inspeo 
tion, seemed to' have been designed for arrow heads, but spoiled in the 
making. Some had one good edge, or a point or barb, while the other parts 
of the same stones showed only the natural form and fracture. In many in^ 
stances, it was easy to see that the workman might well have been discour- 
aged from proceeding any farther, by a flaw, a break or the nature of the 
stone. Our conclusion was, that the spot had long been a place wherd 
Indian arrow heads were made, and that we saw around us the refuse 
fragments rejected by the workmen. Other spots have been heard of 
resembling this. 

If such relics were found nowhere else but in our own country, they 
would be curious, and worthy of preservation and attention : but it is an 
interesting fact, not however generally known, that they exist in many 
other parts of the world. Stone arrow and spear heads have been found 
in England for hundreds of years, and are believed to have been^ made 
and used by the Britons, who, in respect to civilization, were nearly on a 
level with our Indians. These relics are called by the common peoj^t 
Celts, from the race whose memory they recal ; and particular accounts 
of them are given, with drawings, in several antiquarian works. They 
bear a striking resemblance to our Indian arrow heads ; and many of 
them could be hardly, if at all, distinguished from those of America* 

African arrows have been brought to this country, in which the points 
were of the same forms and materials, and fasteited in the same manner; 
About twelve years ago a vessel from Stonington was attacked by a party 
of PatEigonians, who threw arrows on. board. One of these which we 
procured, was pointed with a head of milky quartz, exactly corresponding 
with specimens picked up in New England. 

Among the relics found in excavating the low mounds on the plain of 
Marathon, as we were informed by one of our countrymen, who was at 
Athens some years ago, there were spear heads made of flint, which, he 
declared, were like those he had often seen ploi^hed up in his native 
fields. These, it was conjectured, might have been among the weapons 
of some of the rude Scythians in the Persian army, which met its defeat 
on that celebrated battle ground. 

A negro, from an obscure group of islands, just north of New Quineft, 
in describing the weapons in use among his countrymen, drew the forms 
of spear heads, which he said were often made of stones ; and, whan 
shown specimens from our collection, declared that they weto.'^^vi xfis»&Qi. 
like them. 

It has been thought, that certain iYiaitnmi€u\& n«iom\^ xjasysa?^'^'^^^^^^'^ 
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ted by men in particular states of society and under certain circumstances, 
as the result of their wants and the means at hand to supply them. It is 
not, however, always easy to reconcile this doctrine with facts. For ex- 
ample, the black race of the islands north of New Holland, (of which so 
little is yet known,) appear to require the use of the bow as much as any 
other savage people, yet they are entirely ignorant of it, though it has 
been thought one of the simple, most natural and most indispensable 
instruments in such a condition of society. 

We are therefore left in doubt, in the present state of our knowledge, 
M*hether the manufacture and use of stone arrow heads have been so ex- 
tensively diffused over the globe by repeated inventions, or by an inter- 
course between portions of the human race long since ceased, or by both 
causes. To whichever of these opinions we may incline, the subject 
must still appear to u^ worthy of investigation, as the history of these 
relics must necessarily be closely connected with that of different families 
and races of men in every continent and in every zone. 
. We would invite particular attention to the position and circumstances 
of Indian remains which may hereafter be found ; and would express a 
wish that they might be recorded and made known. Our newspapers 
offer a itost favorable vehicle for the communication of such discoveries 
tmd observations, and our editors generally must have taste and judgment 
enough to give room for them. 

It was remarked in some of our publications a few years ago, that no 
unequivocal remains of the Red men had yet been discovered in the earth, 
below the most recent strata of soil, excepting cases in which they had' 
been buried in graves, &c. Perhaps later observations may furnish evi- 
dence of the longer presence of that race on our continent than such a 
statement countenances. 

• One of the most interesting objects of enquiry, with some antiquaries, 
is whether there are any ancient indications of Alphabetical writing in 
our continent. A small stone found in the Grave-Creek Mound, and 
others of a more doubtful character, are quite sufficient to awakeii interest 
and stimulate enquiry. 

A few specimens of rude sculpture and drawing have been found in 
different parts of the U. States ; and shells, ornai^ents, &c., evidently 
brought from great distances. There may be others, known to individu- 
als, of which antiquaries are not aware. After perusing the foregomg 
pages, It will be easy to realize that all such remains may be worthy of 
attention. Not only copies should be made and dimensions taken, but 
descriptions should be written, local information and traditions collected, 
measures taken to preserve the originals, and some notice given which 
may reach persons interested in such subjects.—- £. 
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INDIAN MUSIC, SONGS, AND POETRY. 

No. I. 

The North American tribes have the elements of music and poetry. 
Their war songs frequently contain flights of the finest heroic sentiment, 
clothed in poetic imagery. And numbers of the addresses of the speak- 
ers, both occasional and public, abound in eloquent and poetic thought. 
" We would anticipate eloquence," observes a modern American writer, 
" from an Indian. He has animating remembrances — a poetry of lan- 
guage, which exacts rich and apposite metaphorical allusions, even for 
ordinary conversation — a mind which, like his body, has n^ver been 
trammelled and mechanized by the formalities of society, and passions 
which, from the very outward restraint imposed upon them, burn more 
fiercely vdthin." Yet, k will be found that the records of our litera- 
ture, scattered as they are, in periodicals and ephemeral publication?, 
rather than m works^f professed research, are meagre and barren, on 
these topics. One of the'^first things we hear of the Indians, after their 
discovery, is their proneness to singing and dancing. But however char- 
acteristic these traits may be, and we think they are eminently so, it has 
fallen to the lot of but few to put on record specimens, which may be ap- 
pealed to, as evidences of the current opinion, on these heads. With fa- 
vourable opportunities of observation among the tribes, we have but to 
add our testimony to the difficulties of making collections in these depart- 
ments, which shall not compromit the intellectual character of the tribes, 
whose efforts are always oral, and very commonly extemporaneous. 
These difficulties arise from the want of suitable interpreters, the remote- 
ness of the points at which observations must be made, the heavy demands 
made upon hours of leisure or business by such inquiries, and the incon- 
venience of making notes and detailed memoranda on the spot. The 
little that it is in our power to offer, will therefore be submitted as contri- 
butions to an inquiry which is quite in its infancy, and rather with the 
hope of exciting others to future labours, than of gratifying, to any extent, 
an enlightened curiosity on the subject 

Dancing is both an amusement and a religious observance, among the 
American Indians, and is known to constitute one of the most wide spread 
traits in their manners and customs. It is accompanied, in all cases, with 
singing, and, omitting a few cases, with the beating of time on instru- 
ments. Tribes the most diverse in language, and situated at the ^ka&s^ 
distances apart, concur in tins. It is ^^^e^^i. \ft \» ^'fe oi^^soax^ -smj^^ ^ 
expresaiog intense paarion, or f^lxng on tm^ t5«^<2«X^^»^ Ns. ^ ^ '^^^ 
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which has been persevered in, with the least variation, through all the 
phases of their history, and probably exists among the remote tribes, pre- 
cisely at this time, as it did in the era of Columbus. It is observed to be 
the last thing abandoned by bands and individuals, in their progress to 
civilization and Christianity. So true is this, thdt it may be regarded as 
one of the best practical proofs of their advance, to find the native in- 
struments and music thrown by, and the custom abandoned. 

Every one has heard of the war dance, the medicine dance, the wabeno 
dance, the dance of honour (generally called th^ begging dance,) and 
various others, each of which has its appropriate movements, its air, and 
its words. There is no feast, and no religious ceremony, among them, 
which is not attended with dancing and songs. Thanks are thus ex- 
pressed for success in hunting, for triumphs in war, and for ordinary 
providential cares. Public opinion is called to pressing objects by a 
dance, at which addresses are made, and in fact, moral instructions and 
advice are given to the young, in the course of their being assembled at 
social feasts -and dances. Dancing is indeed the common resource, when- 
ever the mass of Indian mind is to be acted on. And it thus stands 
viewed in its necessary connection with the songs and addresses, in the 
room of the press, the newspaper, and the periodical. The priests and 
prophets haye, more than any other class, cultivated their national songs 
and dances, and may be regarded as the skalds and poets of the tribes. 
They are generally the composers of the songs, and the leaders in the 
dance and ceremonies, and it is found, that their memories are the best 
stored, not only with the sacred songs and chants, but also with the tradi- 
tions, and general lore of the tribes. 

Dancing isthus interwoven throughout the whole texture of Indian so- 
ciety, so that there is scarcely an event important or trivial, private or 
public, which is not connected, more or less intimately, with this rite. 
The instances where singing is adopted, without dancing, are nearly con- 
fined to occurrences of a domestic character. Among these, are wails for 
the dead, and love songs of a simple and plaintive character. Maternal 
a;%ction evinces itself, by singing words, to a cheerful air, over the slum- 
hers of the child, which, being suspended in a kind of cradle receives, at 
the same time avibratory motion. Children have likewise certain chants, 
which they utter in the evenings, while playing around the lodge door, 
or at other seasons of youthful hilarity. Some of the Indian fables are 
.in the shape of duets, and the songs introduced in narrating their ficti- 
tsoQs tales, are always sung in the recital. 

Their instruments of music are few and simple. The only wind in- 
strument existing among them is the Pibbegwon, a kind 'of flute, resem- 
bling in simplicity the Arcadian pipe. It is commonly made of two semi- 
cjrliadncal pieces ofcedsLV, united with fish glue^and having a snake skin, 
s? M wet state, duiyni tighilj over it, to ]^«venX 1!a tXMSo&^. IVaYi^ 
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are eight in number, and are perforated by means of a bit of heated iron. 
It k blown like the flagolet, and has a similar ori^ce or moath pieoe. 

The Tatwa'egvn, (^uck-souad-instrument,) is a tamborine^ or one- 
headed drum, -and is made by adjusting a skin to one eftd of the section 
of a moderate ^zed hollow tree. When a heavier sound is required, a 
tree of larger circumference is chosen, and both ends cbsed with skins. 
The latter is called MrmowuKEEK, i. e. Wood-Kettle-Drum, and is appro- 
piiately used in religious ceremonies, but is. not, perhaps, confined to this 
occasicm. 

To these may be added a fourth instrument, called the Sheshegwon, or 
Battle, which is constructed in various ways, according to the purpose or 
means of the maker. SomeUmes it is made of animal 'bladder, from 
which the name is derived, sometimes of a wild gourd ; in others, by at- 
taching the dried hoofs of the deer to a stick* This instrument is em- 
ployed both to mark time, and to produce variety in sound. 

ORAL COMPOSITION. 

Common as the Indian songs are, it is found to be no -ordinary acqui- 
sition to obtain accurate specimens of them. Even after the difficulties 
of the notation have been accomplished, it is not easy to satisfy the re- 
quisitions of a correct taste and judgment, in their exhibition. There as 
always a lingering fear of misapprehension, or misconception, on the part 
-of the interpreter^-or of somethings being withheld by die never sleep- 
ing suspicion, or the superstitious fear of disclosure, on the part of the 
Indian. To these must be added, the idiomatic and imaginative 'peculian- 
ties of this species of wDd composition— so very difierent from every no- 
tion of English versification. In the first |^e there is no unity of theme^ 
or plot, unless it be that the subject, war for instance, is kept in the singer's 
mind. In the next place both the narration and the description, when 
introduced, is very imperfect, broken, or disjointed. Prominent ideas 
ilash out, and are dropped. These are often most striking and beauti- 
ful, but we wait in vain for any sequence. A brief allusion — a shinin g 
symbol, a burst of feeling or passion, a fine sentiment, or a bold assertion, 
come in as so many independent parts, and there is but little in the com- 
position to indicate the leading theme which is, as it were, kept in mental 
reserve, by the singer. Popular, or favourite expressions are often re- 
peated, often transposed, and often exhibited with some new shade of 
meaning. The structure and flexibility of the language is highly fa vour- 
able to this kind of wild improvisation. But it is difficult to translate, and 
next to impossible to preserve its spirit Two laognages more unlike in 
all their leading characteristics, than the EngUsh and the Indian ^ex^ 
never brought into contact The otke moivoe^'^^oiSc^^ 
mBectiona-^the other polysyllabic, pol^*^^*^^ "Wfl^^^^s^^^^ Hss&sd^JasM 
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of every imaginative kind, as to be completely transpositive — the ohe 
from the north of Europe, the other, probably, from Central Asia, it would 
seem that these families of the human race, had not wandered wider 
apart, in their location, than they have in the sounds of their language, 
the accidence of their grammar and the definition of their words. So 
that to &nd equivalent single words in translation, appears oflen as hope- 
less as the quadrature of the circle. 

The great store-house of Indian imagery is the heavens. The clouds, 
the planets, the sun, and moon, the phenomena of lightning, thunder, elec- 
tricity, aerial sounds, electric or atmospheric, and the endless variety pro- 
duced in the heavens by light and shade, and by elemental action, — ^these 
constitute the fruitful themes of allusion in their songs and poetic chants. 
But they are mere allusions, or broken description, like touches on the 
canvass, without being united to produce a perfect object. The strokes 
may be those of a master, and the colouring exquisite ; but without the 
art to draw, or the skill to connect, it will still remain but a shapeless mass. 

In war excursions great attention is paid to the flight of birds, particularly 
those of the carnivorous species, which are deemed typical of war and bra- 
very, and their wing and tail feathers are appropriated as marks of honor, by 
the successful warrior. When the minds of a war party have been roused 
up to the subject, and they are prepared to give utterance to their feelings 
by singing and dancing, they are naturally led to appeal to the agency 
of this class of birds. Hence the frequent allusions to them, in their 
songs. The following stanza is made up of expressions brought into con- 
nection, from different fragments, but expresses no more than the native 
sentiments : 

The eagles scream on high, * 

They whet their forked beaks, 
Raise — raise the battle cry, 

'Tis fame our leader seeks. 

Generally the expressions are of an exalted and poetic character, but 
the remark before made of their efforts in song, being discontinuous and 
abrupt, apply with peculiar force to the war songs. To speak of a brave 
man — of a battle — or the scene of a battle, or of the hovering of birds of 
prey above it, appears sufficient to bring up to the warrior's mind, all the 
details consequent on personal bravery or heroic achievement. It would 
naturally be expected, that they should delight to dwell on scenes of car- 
nage and blood : but however this may be, all such details are omitted or 
suppressed in their war songs, which only excite ideas of noble daring. 

The birds of the brave take a flight round the sky, 

They cross the enemas line, 
FuU happy am I — that my body should M, 
Where biave men love to die. 
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Very bttle effort in the allocation and expansion of some of their senti* 
ments, would impart to these bold and unfettered raphsodies, an attractive 
form, among polished war songs. 

The strain in which these measures are sung, is generally slow and 
grave in its commencement and progress, and terminates in the highest 
note. While the words admit of change, and are marked by all the flue* 
tuation of extempore composition, the air and the chorus appear to be per- 
manent, consisting not only of a graduated succession of fixed sounds, 
but, always esEaet in their enunciation, their quantity, and their wild and 
startling m^ical expression. It has always appeared to me that the In- 
dian music is jpnarked by a nationality, above many other traits, and it is 
a subject inviting future attention. It is certain that the lodiah ear is ex- 
act in noting musical sounds, and in marking and beating time. But little 
observation at their dances, will be sufficient to establish this fact. Nor 
is it less certain, by attention to the philology of their language, that .they 
are ^xact in their laws of euphony, ai)d syllabical quantity. How this 
remark may consist with the use of unmeasured and fluctuating poetry 
in their songs, it may require studied attention to answer. It is to be ob- 
served, however, that these songs are rather t^ecited^ or chanted, than 
sung. Increments of the chorus are not unfrequently interspersed, in the 
body of tl>e line, which would otherwise appear deficient in quantity; and 
perhaps rules of metre may be found, by subsequent research, which are 
not obvious, or have been concealed by the scantiness of the materials, on 
this head, which have been examined. To determine the airs and cho- 
ruses and the character of the music^ will prove one of the greatest facil- 
ities to this inquiry. Most of the graver pieces, which have been written 
out, are arranged in metres of sixes, sevens, and eights. The lighter 
chants are in threes or fours, and consist of iambics and trochees irregu- 
.bdy. Those who have translated hymns into the various langx^ges, 
.have followed the English metres, not always without the necessity of elis- 
ion, or employing constrained or crampt modes of expression. A worse 
system could not have been adopted to show Indian sentiment. The mu- 
sic in all these cases has been like fetters to the free, wild thoughts of, the 
native singer. As a general criticism upon these translations^ it may be 
remarked that they are often far from being literal, and often omit parts 
of the original. On the other hand, by throwing away adjectives, in a great 
degree, and dropping all incidental or side thoughts, and confining the 
Indian to the leading thought or sentiment, they are, sometimes, rendered 
more simple, appropriate, and effective. Finally, whatever cultivated 
minds among the Indians, or their descendants may have done, it is quite 
evident to me, from the attention I have been able to give the subject, 
that the native compositions were without metre. The natives appear to 
have sung a sufficient number of syllables to ccpck^V^ ^^^r^sSsv *^^ '«ss.^'«s:^ 
effected the necessary pauses, fox eeii^&e ox tiWJixA^Vj ^^^^ ^caxvcas^^s^^ 
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and thus shortening, or by throwing in floating particles of the language, 
to eke out the quantity, taken dther from the chorus, or from the general 
auxiliary forms of the vocabulary. 

Rhyme is permitted by the similarity of the sounds from which the vo- 
cabulary is formed, but the structure of the language does not appear to 
admit of its being successfully developed in this manner. Its forms are 
too cumbrous for regularly recurring expressions, subjected at once to the 
laws of metre and rhyme. The instances of rhyme that have b^n ob- 
served in the native songs are few, and appear to be the result of the for- 
tuitous positions of words, rather than of art The following juvenile 
see-saw is one of the most perfect specimens noticed, being exact in both 
particulars : 

Ne osh im aun 
Ne way be naun. 

These are expressions uttered on sliding a carved stick down snow 
banks, or over a glazed surface of ice, in the appropriate season \ and they 
may be rendered with nearly literal escactness, thus : 

My sliding stick 
1 send quick— quick. 

Not less accurate in the rhyme, but at lines of six and eight feet, which 
might perhaps be exhibited unbroken, is the following couplet of a war 
song: 

Au pit she Mon e tOg 

Ne mud wa wa wau we ne gOg. 

The Spirit on high, 
Repeats my warlike name. 

> In the translation of hymns, made during the modem period of mis- 
sionary efibrt, there has been no general attempt to secure rhj^e ; and as 
these translations are generally due to educated natives, under the inspec- 
tion and with the critical aid of the missionary, they have evinced a true 
conception of the genius of the language, by the omission of this acci- 
dent. Eliot, who translated the psalms of David into the Massachusetts 
language, which were first printed in 1661, appears to have deemed it im- 
portant enough to aim at its attainment : but an examination of the work, 
how before us, gives but little encouragement to others to follow his ex- 
ample, at least while the languages remain in their present rude and un- 
cultivated state. The following is the XXM Psalm from this version : 
••' ■ 

1. Mar teag nukquenaabikoo 
shepse nanaauk God. 
^>> y ■ Nussepsinwahik ashkoshqut 

^> . . nnttinuk ohtopagod 
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2. Nagum nukketeahog kounoh 

wutomohkinuh wonk 
Ntttuss oounuk ut sampoi may 
newutch oowesnonk. 

3. Wutonkauhtamut pomushaon 

muppooonk cx>nauhkoe 

Woskehettuonk mo nukqueh tamao 
newutch koowetomah: 

4. Kuppogkomunk kutanwohon 

nish noonenehikquog 
Koonochoo hkah anqaabhettit 
wame nummatwomog 

5* Kussuflseqonimi nuppuhkuk 
weetepammee nashpea 
Wonk woi God nootallamwaitch 
pomponetupohs hau 

/ 

6. QOniyeuonk monaneteonk 
nutasukkonkqunash 
Tohsohke pomantam wekit God 
michem nuttain pish *. 

This appears to have been rendered from the version of the psalms ap- 
pended to an old edition of King James' Bible of 1611, and not from the 
versification of Watts. By comparing it with this, as exhibited below, 
there will be found the same metre, eights and sixes, the same syllabical 
quantity, (if the notation be rightly conceived,) and the same coincidence 
of rhyme at the second and fourth lines of each verse ; although it re- 
quired an additional verse to express the entire psalni. It could therefore 
be sung to the ordinary tunes in use in Eliot's time, and, taken in con- 
nection with his entire version, including the Old and New Testament, 
evinces a degree of patient assiduity on the part of that eminent mission- 
ary, which is truly astonishing : 

The Lord is my shepherd, I'll not want ; 

2. He makes me down to lie 
In pastures green : he leadeth me 

the quiet waters by. 

3. My soul he doth restore aga r 
and me to walk doth make 
Within the paths of righteousness 
E'en for his own name's sake. 

Bitot employed the %iiie 8, Mi bmJioii^^ 
!• med the EngUtii alphabet ia its oxdx&wr^ i^^vie. 
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4. Yea, though I walk in d^th's dark ^e, 
yet will I fear none ill ; 
For thou art with me and thy rod 
and staff me comfort still. 

5- My table thou hatt furnished 
in presence of liiy foeis ; 
My head thou dost with oUanhomt, 
and my cup overflows. 

6. Goodness and mercy all my life 
shall surely follow me;; 
And in God*s "house foreyermore 
my dwelling place shall be. 

The harmony of numbers hds always detracted from the plain sense, 
and the piety of thought, of the scriptures, which is the probable cause of 
so many failures on the subject. In the instance of this Psalm, it will be 
observed, by a comparison, that Watts, who has so generally succeeded, 
does not come up, in any respect, to the fall iiteftil meaning of the origi- 
nal, which is well preserved, with the isequisite iharmony, in the old ver- 
sion. 

There is one species of orAl compiDshion'^iting among all the tribes, 
which, from its peculiarities, deserves to be separately mentioned. I al- 
lude to the hieratic chants, choruses and incantations of their professed 
pi'ophfets, medicine men and jugglers— constituting, as. these men dp, ad^s. 
tinct order in Indian society, who are entitled by their supposed skill, wis- 
dom or sanctity, to exercise the offices of a priesthood. Affecting mys- 
tery in the discharge of their functions, their songs and choruses ara 
couched in language which is studiously obscure, oftentimes cabalistic, 
and generally not well understood by any but professed initiates. 

Nothing, however, in this department of my inquiries, has opened a 
ioiore pleasing view of society, exposed to the bitter vicissitudes of Indian 
life, than the little domestic chants of mothers, and the poetic see-saws of 
children, of which specimens are furnished. These show the universal- 
ity of the sentiraeuts of natural affection, tod supply another proof, were 
any wanting, to demonstrate that it is only ignorance, indolence and pov- 
erty, that, sink the human character, and create \te leading distinctions 
among the races of men. Were these affectiows cultivated, and children 
early taught the principles of virtue and jrectitude, and the maxims of in- 
dustry, order and cleanliness, there is aao doubt that the mass of Indian 
society would be meliorated in a comparatively short .period ; and by, a 
continuance of efforts soon exalted from that ^state-rof degradation, of 

)al causes. 
(eTroesses 
af the forest, it Is hoped it wMM 1je1IVfeU^1iei;''feftc«ii^^^ 
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are submitted as fadi or. maUrialt, in the mental coadition of the tribes, 
and not as evidences of attainment in the arts of metre and melody, which 
will bear to be admitted or even criticised by the side of the refined poetry 
of civilized nations. And above all, not as efforts to turn Indian senti- 
ments to account, in original composition. No su,ch idea is entertained. 
If materials be supplied from which some judgment may be formed of the 
actual state of these songs and rude oral compositions, or improvisations, 
the extent of the object will have been attained. But even, here, there is 
less, with the exception of a single department, i. a versification and com 
position by cultivated m^vee, than it was hoped to furnish. And this 
little, has been the result of a species of labour, in the collection, quite dis- 
proportionate to. the result ' It is hoped at least, that it may indicate the 
mode in which such collections may be made, among the tribes, and be* 
come tjie means of eliciting materials more worthy of attention. 

This much seemed necessary to be said in introducing the following 
specimens, that there might not appear, to the reader, to be an undue esti- 
mate placed on the literary value of these contributions, and translations, 
tvhile the main object is, to exhibit them in the series, as illustrations of 
the mental peculiarities of the tribes. To dismiss them, however, with a 
bare, frigid word for word translation, such as is required for the pur- 
poses of philological comparison, would by no means do justice to them, 
nor convey, in any tolerable degree, the actual sentiments in the minds of 
the Indians. That the opposite error might not, at the same time, be run 
into, and the reader be deprived altogether of this means of comparison, 
a number of the pieces are left with literal prose translations, word for 
word as near as the two languages will permit Others exhibit both a 
literal, and a versified translation. 



All the North American Indians know that there is a God ; but their 
priests teach them that the devil is a God, and as he is believed to be very 
malignant, it is the great object of their ceremonies and sacrifices, to 
appease him. 

The Indians formerly worshipped the Sun, as the S3rmbol of divine 
intelligence. 

Fire is an unexplained mystery to the Indian ; he regards it as a con- 
necting link between the natural and spiritual world. His traditionary 
lore denotes this. 

Zoroaster says : " When you behold secret fire, without form, shining 
flashingly through the depths of the whole world — ^hear the vc^via ^ 
fire." One might suppose this to Wi^ "Vj^ii \L\XfciL^ \r5 ^ "^^^^^ WssnssCm 
can Indian, 



CHANT TO THE FIRE-FLY, 

In the hot sammer evenings, the children of the Chippewa Algon- 
quins, along the shores of the upper lakes, and in the northern latitudes, 
frequently assemble before their parents' lodges, and amuse themselves by 
little chants of various kinds, with shouts and wild dancing. Attracted 
by such shouts of merriment and gambols, I walked out one evening, to 
a green lawn skirting the edge of the StxMary's river, with the fall in 
full view, to get liold of the meaning of some of these chants. The air 
and the plain were literaUy sparkling with the phosphorescent light of the 
fire-jfly. By dint of attention, repeated on one or two occasions, the fol- 
lowing succession of words was caught They were addressed to this 
insect : 

Wau wau tay see I 

Wan wau tay see ! 

E mow e shin 

Tshe bwau ne baun-e wee I 

Be eghaun — ^be eghaun— ewee ! 

Wa Wau tay see 1 

Wa wau tay see I 

Was sa koon ain je gun 

Was sa koon ain je gun. 

LITERAL TRANSLATION. 

Flitting-white-fire-insect ! waving-white-fire-bug ! give me light before 
I go to bed I give me light before I go to sleep. Come, little dancing •- 
\i'hite-fire-bug ! Come little flitting-white-fire-beast ! Light me with your 
bright white-fiame-instrument — your little candle t- 

Metre there was none, at least, of a regular character : they were the 
wild improvisations of cl\ildren in a merry mood. 

* In giving the particle wa, the varicms meanings of "flitting," "waving," and 
« dancing," the Indian idiom is fully preserved. The final particle se6, m the term 
wa wa tai see, is from the generic root asee, meaning a living creature, or created form, 
not man. By prefixing Ahw to the root, we have the whole class of quadnqaeds, and 
by pen, the whole class of birds, &c. The Odjibwa Algonquin term for a candle, was 
sa koon ain je gun, is literally rendered from its elements — " bright— white — ^flamed — 
instrument." It is by the very concrete character of these compounds that so much 
meaning results from a few words, and so considerable a latitude in translation is giv«i 
to Indian words generally. 

[t Fire-fly, fire-fly ! bright little thing. 

Light me to bed, and my song I will smg. 

Give me your light, as you fly o'er my head. 

That I may merrily go to my bed. 

Give me your light o'er the grass as you creep, 

TTiat I may joyfully go to my sleep. 

Come little fire-fly — come little beast — 

C(»ne ! and I'll make you to-morrow a feast 

Come little candle that flies as I sing, 

Bright little fairy-bug— night's little king ; 

Come, and J*ll dance as you guide me aiotk^. 
Come, and I'll pay you, my bug, Vitii a oou^.^ 
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SCHOOLCRAFTS AMERICAN CYCLOPAEDIA, OR ETHNOLOGICAL 
GAZETTEER OF THE INDIAN TRIBES OF THE AMERICAN 
CONTINENT, NORTH AND SOUTH, COMPRISING THEIR HISTORY, 
GEOGRAPHY, AND NOMENCLATURE, FROM THE DISCOVERY IN 
1492, TO THE PRESENT PERIOD. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

A PROSPECTUS for this work was issued in 1842. While the title is 
slightly modified, the design and plan of its execution have not been 
essentially changed. The principal object aimed at, under the general 
idea of the history and geography of the Aboriginal Race, is to furnish a 
general and standard reference-book, or short encyclopaedia of topics rela- 
tive to the entire race, alphabetically arranged. By the insertion of the 
name of each family of tribes, nation, sub-tribe, or important clan, the 
occasion will be presented of noticing the leading or characteristic events, 
in their history, numbers, government, religion, languages, arts or distinc- 
tive character. v 

Where the scene or era of their expansion, growth and decay has 
been so extensive, embracing as it does, the widest bounds and remotest 
periods, their antiquities have also called for a passing notice. Nor could 
any thing like a satisfactory accomplishment of the plan be efiected, 
without succinct notices of the lives and achievements of their principal 
chiefs, rulers, and leading personages. 

Language is an important means of denoting the intricate thread of 
history in savage nations. Mr. Pritchard considers it more important than 
physiological structure and peculiarities. It is, at least, found oflen to 
reveal ethnological affinities, where both the physical type, and the light 
of tradition, afford but little aid. The words and names of a people, are 
so many clues to their thoughts and intellectual structure ; this branch of 
the subject, indeed, formed the original germ of the present plan, which 
was at first simply geographical, and has been rather expanded and built 
upon, than, if we may so say, supplied the garniture of the edifice. In a 
class of transpositive languages, which are ver^ i\c\i\ft.>2c!iss«. <s«o^\Bs^»s^l\J»^ 
and modes of concentrated descripUon,iliuws\. xi^ei^a W^^^ci.^^^^'^^^^^^ 
of places would often recall both fiLSsoarnVvox^ wA ^%«R."i>^^^^^^ 
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interest in contemplating the fate and fortunes of this unfortunate race. 
Without intruding upon the reader disquisitions which would he out of 
place, no opportunity has been omitted, from the consideration of their 
names, to throw around the sites of their former or present residence, this 
species of interest. 

But half the work would have been done, it is conceived, to have con- 
fined the work to North America ; and it must necessarily have lost, by 
such a limitation, more than half its interest. We are just beginning in 
truth to comprehend the true character and bearing of that unique type of 
civilization which existed in IVJexico, Peru, and Yucatan. The rude hand 
with which these embryo kingdoms of the native race were overturned, 
in consequence of their horrid idolatries, necessarily led to the destruction 
of much of their monumental, and so far as their picture writing reached, 
some of their historical materials, of both of which, we now feel the 
want. It is some relief, to know, as' the researches of Mr. Gallatin, 
which are now in progress, demonstrate, that by far the greatest amount 
of the ancient Mexican picture writings, as they are embraced in the 
elaborate work of Lord Kingsborough, relate to their mythology and 
superstitions, and are of no historical value whatever. And if the portions 
destroyed in the Mexican and Peruvian conquests, were as liberally inter- 
spersed with similar evidences of their wild polytheism, shocking man- 
ners, and degraded worship, neither chronology nor history have so much 
to lament. 

The early, strong and continued exertions which were made by the 
conquerors to replace this system of gross superstition and idolatry^ by 
the Romish ritual, filled Mexico and South America with missions 
of the Catholic Church, which were generally under the charge of zealous, 
and sometimes of learned and liberal-spirited superintendants, who have 
accumulated facts respecting the character and former condition of the 
race. These missions, which were generally spread parallel to the sea 
coasts of the Atlantic and Pacific, reaching inland along the banks of the 
great rivers and plains, have confessedly done much to ameliorate the 
manners and condition of the native race, to foster a spirit of industry, and 
to enlighten their minds. Still, it is scarcely known, that numerous and 
powerful tribes, stretching through wide districts of the Andes and the 
Cordilleras, never submitted to the conqueror, and yet exist in their origi- 
nal state of barbarism. 

In this department of inquiry, the geographical and historical work of 
De Alcedo, which, so far as the Spanish and Portuguese missions are 
concerned, is both elaborate and complete in its details, has been taken as 
a basis. No one can write of South America and its native tribes, without 
refereace to Humboldt Other standard writers have been consulted, to 
give this part of the work as much value as i^ossibk, not excepting the 
^atest voyages and tmrels. The design bas Wn, vjV^onX^MDMi^^ \.qq 
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mach, to C(»npres8 a body of leading and characterisfcic facts, in the shortest 
practicable compass, which should, at the same time, present an ethnologi- 
cal view of the various families and groups of the race. 

In each department of inquiry, which admitted of it, the author has 
availed himself of such sources and opportunities of personal observation 
and experience, as his long residence in the Indian territories^ and hk 
study of the Indian history have afibrded. And he is not without the hopt^ 
that his inquiries and researches on this head may be found to be soefi as 
to merit approval. 



Ab, oflen. pronounced with the sound of we, before il^ — a particle which, 
in geographical names, in the family of the Algonquin dialects, denotes 
light, or the east. It is also the radix of the verb wab, to see, as well as of 
the derivatives, a-ab, an eye-ball, and wabishka, a white substance, &c., 
—ideas which either in their origin or application, are closely allied. 

Abacaris, a settlement of Indians in the Portuguese possessions of the 
province of Amazon. These people derive their name from a lake, upon 
which they reside. It is a peculiarity of this lake, that it has its outlet 
into the river Madiera which, after flowing out of the province turns about 
and again enters it, forming, in this involution, the large and fertile island 
of Topanambes. This tribe is under the instruction of the Carmelites. 
They retain many of their early peculiarities of manners and modes of 
of life. They subsist by the cultivation of maize, and by taking fish in the 
waters of the Abacaris ; or Abacactes in addition to these means, they 
rely upon tropical fruits. The latest notices of them come down to 1789. 
But little is known of their numbers, or present condition. 

Abaches, or Apaches, an erratic tribe of Indians, who infest the prairies 
of western Texas and New Mexico, They are supposed by some, to con- 
sist of not less than 15,000 souls. They are divided into petty bands, 
known under various names. They are the most vagrant of all the wild 
hunter tribes of the general area denoted. They do not live in fixed abodes, 
but shift about in search of game or plunder, and are deemed a pest by 
the Santa Fe traders. They raise- nothing and manufacture nothing. 
Those of them who are east of the Rio del Norte, subsist on the baked^ 
root of the mauguey, and a similar plant called Mezcal, and hence thcy^ 
are called Mezcaleros. 

Another division of them, and by far the greatest, rove west of that 
stream, where they are called Coyoteros, from their habit of eating tiiA 
coyote, or prairie wolf They extend. YreeX '\kAo ^jwioSssrisaw "mj^ "^araosst*- 
They bear a bad charactei wkQienrex \3[vby %x^>»stfwiu "Si w^^^aa ^sqs^k 
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of the ranchcMS and haciendas, they steal cattle and sheep. If on the wide 
and destitute plains which they traverse, they thieve and murder. Some- 
times they are pursued and punished ; more frequently, they escape. The 
Mexican authorities keep some sort of terms with them hy treaties, whichT 
the vagrants, however, break and disregard, whenever they are excited by 
hanger, or the lust of plunder. For Indians bearing the name, formerly 
from the U. States, see Apaches. 

Ab^co, one of the Bahama islands. The native inhabitants of diis, and 
the adjacent groupes of islands, were, early after the discovery, transported 
to the main, to work in the mines. In 1788 this island, known to nautical 
men as the locality of the Hole in the Wall, had a population of 50 whites, 
and 200 Africans. 

Abacooche, or Coosa, a stream rising in Georgia. It flows into 
Alabama, and after uniting with the Tallapoosa, a few miles below We- 
tompka it forms the Alabama river. The word is, apparently, derived 
from Oscooche, one of the four bands into which the Muscogees, were 
anciently divided. 

Abanakee, or Eastlanders, a distinct people, consisting of a plurality 
of tribes, who formerly occupied the extreme north eastern part of the 
United States. The word is variously written by early writers. See 
Abenakies, Abernaquis, Wabunakies. 

Abancay, the capital, of a province of the same name 20 leagues from 
Cuzco, in Peru. It is memorable for the victories gained in the vicinity 
by the king's troops in 1542 and 1548 against Gonzalo Pizarro. It lies 
in a rich and spacious valley, which was inhabited by the subjects of the 
Inca, on the conquest. 

Abasca, or Rabasca, a popular corruption, in the northwest, of Atha- 
basca, which see. 

Abanes, an unreclaimed nation of Indians, living in the plains of St. 
Juan, to the north of the Orinoco, in New Grenada. They are of a docile 
character, and good disposition, lending a ready ear to instruction, but 
have not embraced the Catholic religion. They inhabit the wooded 
shores of the river, and shelter themselves from the effects of a tropical sun, 
in the open plains, by erecting their habitations in the small copse-wood. 
They are bounded towards the west, by the Andaquies and Caberras, and 
east by the Salivas. 

ABANGom, a large settlement of the Guarani nation of Indians, on the 
shores of the river Taquani, in Paraguay. This stream and its inhabi- 
tants were discovered by A. Numez, in 1541. 

Abecoochi, see Abacooche. 

Abcicas, an ancient name for a tribe of Indians, in the present erea of 
the United States, who are placed in the earlier geographies, soitih of the 
AJabamas and west of the Cherokees. They dwelt at a distance from the 
Isr^ rivers, yet were located in the districts oi iVie c»Tve,-o\v\. oi ^<b Wi^ 
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substance of which they made a kind of knife, capable of answering the 
prfncipal purposes of this instrument They were at enmity with the Iro* 
quois. 

Abenaxxbs, agnation formerly inhabiting a large part of the territorial 
area of the states of New Hampshire and Maine. There were several 
tribes, of this nation the principal of which were the Penobscots, the Nor- 
redgewocks^ and the Ameriscoggins. They were at perpetual hostilities 
with the New England colonists. They had received missionaries, at an 
early day, from the French in Canada, and acted in close concert with 
the hostile Indians from that quarter. At length in 1724, the government 
of Massachussetts organized an effective expedition against them, which 
ascended the Kennebec, attacked the chief town of the Norredgewocks, and 
killed a large number of their bravest warriors. Among the slain, was 
found their missionary Sebastian ' Rasle, who had taken up arms in their 
defence. There was found, among his papers, a copious vocabulary of 
the language, which has recently been published under the supervision of 
Mr. Pickering. In the year 1754, all the Abenakies, except the Penob- 
scots, removed into Canada. This nation had directed their attention, al-, 
most exclusively, to hunting. At the mouth of the Kennebec they absolute- 
ly planted nothing. Their language, as observed by Mr. Grallatin, has 
strong affinities with those of the Etchemins, and of the Micmacs, of New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia ; there are fewer resemblances in its vocabu- 
lary to the dialects south of them. This nation appears to have been 
called Tarrenteens, by the New England Indians. Their generic name 
for themselves, if they had one, is unknown. The term Abenakie, is one 
manifestly imposed by Algonquin tribes living west and south of them. 
It is derived from wabanung, the east, or a place of light, and akee, land. 

Abekas, a name applied, so late as 1750, to a band of the Muscogeei^ 
living on the river Tombigbe% within the present area of Alabama. 

Abernaq€I8, a settlement of the expatriated Abenakies of New Eng- 
land, in Lower Canada. They subsist themselves at this time in a great 
measure by agriculture, and manifest a disposition to improve. From a 
report made in 1839 by the American Board of Foreign missions of Bos- 
ton who employ a missionary and teacher among them, sixty persons 
attend Protestant worship, of which number, 24 are church members. 
Twenty of the youth attend a daily school. 

Abigiras, an Indian mission formerly under the charge of the order 
of Jesuits, in the governmental department of Cluito. It is situated on the 
river Curasari, 30 leagues from its mouth, and 240 from Cluito. It was 
founded in 1665 by father Lorenzo Lucero. 

Abingas, or Wabingas, a name for a band, or sub'tribe of the River 
Indians, of the Mohegan, or Mohekinder stock, who formerly inhabited 
the present area of Dutchess county, N. Y., «Xid.«om'^^^^'55«i^'^w>S!^ 
esatern shores of the Hudson, abo" ' ^ V\\^\:^\x^. 
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Abzpomxs, an impsclaimed natioa of IncBans, viho inhabit the. "south 
SfhcNres of the mer Bermejo, in the province of Tucuman,.Buenos Ayre& 
This nation is said, perhaps vaguely, to have formerly numbered 100,0OQi 
Mtils, but was, at the last accounts, about A.D. 1800, m^ch. reduced. 
They present some peculiar traits, living as nearly in a 9taie of nature aa 
possible. The men go entirely naked, subsisting themselves by hunting: 
and fishing, and passing much oftheir tima in idleness or war. The wo*, 
men wear little ornamented skins called queyapi. Physically, the people 
are well formed, of a lofty stature and bearing, robust and ^food featured. 
They paint their bodies pvofusely, and take great pains to inspire hardi'- 
hood. For this purpose they cut and scarify themselves from childhood ^ 
they esteem tiger's flesh one of the greatest dainties, believing its proper- 
1^8 to infuse strength and valor. In war they are most cruel, sticking 
their captives on the top of high poles, where, exposed to the scorching 
VBiyh of the sun, they are left to die the most horrid death. 

They have no knowledge of God, of laws, or of policy;, yet they believes 
is the immortality of the soul, and in a land of future bliss, where dancing 
.and diversions shall prevail Widows observe celibacy for a year, during 
which time they abstain from fish. The females occupy themselves in 
aewing hides, or spinning rude &ibric& When the men are intoxicated-^ 
a prevalent vice-^they conceal their husbands' knives to prevent assassi* 
nations. They rear but two ox three children, killing all above this 
nnmber. 

Abisca, an extensive mountainous territory of Peru, lying between the 
Yetau and Amoramago rivers, east of the Andes, noted from the earliest 
times, for the number of barbarous nations who occupy it. It is a wild 
and picturesque negion, abounding in forests, lakes and streaxn;5^ and af? 
fording facilities for the chase, and means of jetreat from civilization, so 
congenial to savage tribes. An attempt to subjugate these fierce tribes 
made by Pedro de Andia in 1538, failed. The same result had attended 
the efforts of the emperor Yupanqui. 

AsrrANis, a mountain in the province of Lipas, in Peru, In the Gluet- 
chuan tongue, it signifies the ore of gold, from a mine of this metal, which 
is now nearly abandoned. 

Abittibi, the name of one of the tributaries of Moose River, of James' 
Bay, Canada. Also a small lake in Canada West, near the settlement of 
Frederick, in north latitude 48^, 35' and west longitude 82° : also, a lake 
north o^lake Ncpissing, in the direction to Moose Fort It is a term, ap^ 
parently derived from nibee, water, and wab, light. 

Abitioas, a fierce and warlike nation of Indians, in the province of 

Tarma in Peru, of the original duetche stock. They are situated 60 

leagues to the east of the Andes. They are barbarians, roving from place 

to place, without habits of industry, and delighting in war. They are 

numerous, as well as warlike ; but Uke all \Jaft Tioik-^^vc.\3&^i»!L \.\ib^ of 
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the region, they are oflen in want and wretchedness. They are hounded 
on the south hy their enemies the Ipilcos. 

Abo, Aboitor MicHABo,or the Great Hare, a personage rather of mytholo- 
gical, than historical note, in the traditions of the Lake Algonquin trihes. 
It is not clear, although prohahle, that he is to be regarded as identical 
with Manabosho, or Nanabosho. 

AbojeeGjA celebrated war and hereditary chief of the Chippewa nation, 
who flourished during the last century ; more commonly written Wabo- 
jeeg, which see. 

.AsoAHAM, a chief of the.Mohawks, who, afler the &11 of king Hendrick, 
flo called, xit the battle of lake George, in 1755, between the English and 
fShjenoh armies, became the ruling chief of that nation. He was the 
younger brother of Hendrick, and lived at Uie lower Mohawk Caetle. 
He was of small stature, but shrewd and active, and a fluent speaker, 
^fl'ambeys of his speeches- atiBpreiserved, which 'he delivered, as the ruling 
chief of liis tribe, in vaiious bouncils, during the stotmy em of 1775, 
which eventuated in the American revolution. . In the eveatits of that elf&, 
'^bis tiattneisoion disappears : ^ he was then a man of advanced years, he 
'probably di(ed 'at his village. It is notiknown that he excelled in war^^nd, 
^Ht'ali^vents, -he was! succeeded, about this time, in fame and authority, by 
itf fi€h;v tifati m the chieftainship, who rose in the person of ThyendanQ^, 
Qb6tter ktldWn as Joseph Brant. Abraham, or little Abraham, as be was 
generally called, appears from his speeches and policy, to have thorough- 
ly adopted ^^oisentiments -and policy of £ir William Johnson, of whom, 
. i^ith :his tribe genierally, he inms the friend and admirer. He was, as his 
'Speeches ^disclose, pacific in !his views, cautious in policy^ and not in- 
ndlhied, it would seem, to rush, headlong into .the great contest, which was 
then brewing, and into which, his popular successor, Brant, went heart 
'^fBjad hand. With leifs fame than his elder brother Hendrick, and with no 
warlike reputation, yet' without imputation upon his name, in any way, he 
deserves to be remembered as a civilian and chieftain, who bore a respect- 
able rank ; as one of a proud, high spirited, and important tribe. little 
Abraham was present at the last and final council of the Mohawks, with 
the Amencan Commissioners, at Albany, in September 1775, and spoke for 
^them on this occasion — ^which is believed to have been the last peaceable 
meeting between the Americans and the Mohawk tribe, prior to the war. 
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[NoTJE. — ^Accents are placed over all words of North American origin, when known. 
Vowels preceding a consonant, or placed between two consonants, are generally short : 
fidlowing a consonant, or ending a syllable or word, they, are generally long. DqththdngB 
«ie used with their ordinary power.] «^ 

Absecon. a beach of the sea coast of New Jersey, sixteen miles south- 
west of Little Egg Harbor. The word is a derivative from* Wabisee, a 
Swan, and Ong, a Place. 

Absor6ka, a name for the Minnetaree tribe of Indians on the river Mis- 
souri They are philologically of the Dacotah &mily. See Minnetaree. 

Abucees, a mission of the Sucumbias Indians, in the province of Gtuixo8| 
Gtuito, which was founded by the order of Jesuits. It is situated on the 
shores of a small river, which enters the Putumago, in north latitude 0^ 
36' longitude 79° 2' west 

Aburra, a town, in a rich valley of the same name, in New Grenada, 
discovered in 1540, by Robledo. In its vicinity are found many huacas, 
or sepulchres of the Indians, in which great riches, such as gold ornaments, 
are found deposited. There are, in the vicinity, some streams of saline 
water, from which the Indians manufacture salt. 

Abwoin, or BwoiN, a na.me of the Chippewas, Ottawas, and other mod- 
em Algonquin tribes of the upper Lakes, for the Dacotah or Sioux na- 
tion. It is rendered plural in ug. The word is derived from abwai, a 
stick used to roa^ meat, and is said to have been given to this tribe, in re- 
proach from the ancient barbarities practised towards their prisoners taken 
captive in ^var. For an account of this tribe, see Dacotah and Sioux. 

Abwoinac ; Abwoina : Terms applied to the general area hetween the 
Mississippi and Missouri, lying north of the St. Peter's, occupied by Sioux ' 
tribes. In the earlier attempts of Lord Selkirk, to plant a colony in parts 
of this region, the compound term Assinaboina, was, to some extent, but 
unsuccessfully employed. The two former terms are derivatives from 
Abwoin, a Sioux, and akee, earth ; the latter has the prefix assin, (ossin,) 
a stone. 

AcAQT7AT0, a Settlement of Indians in the district of Tancitars, in PerUi 

reduced in 1 788, to fifleen families, who cultivated maize and vegetables. 

AoAMBARo, a settlement of 490 families of iTviiaiiA^vBii^^ oi Musteiet^ 

5».% 
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' belonging to the order of St Fraacie, in the district of Zelaya, in the 
province and bishopric of Mechoacan, seven leagues S. of its capital. 

AcAMisTLAHUAC, a Settlement of 30 Indian families in the district of Tas 
CO, attached to the curacy of its capital, from whence it is two leagues £. 
. N. E. 

AcHAMucHiTLAN, B Settlement of 60 families of Indians in the district of 
Texopilco, and civil division of Zultepec. They sell sugar an^d honey — 
the district also produces maize and vegetables. It is 5 leagues N. of its 
head settlement. 

AcANTEFEo. The head settlement of Tlapa, embracing 92 Indian fami- 
lies, including another small, settlement in its vicinity, all of whom main- 
. ^n themselves by manufacturing cotton siuSs, 

AcAPETLAHUALA, a Settlement of 180 Indian families, being the principal 
settlement of the district of Escateopan, and civil district of Zaquaepa. 

AcARi, a settlement in a beautiful and extensive valley of Camana, in 
Peru, noted for a lofly mountain called Sahuacario, on the skirts of which 
the native Indians had constructed two fortresses, prior to their subjuga- 
tion by the Spanish. This mountain is composed of ^^ misshapen stones, 
and sand," and is reported, at certain times of the year to emit loud 
sounds, as if proceeding from pent up air, and it is thought to have, in 
consequence, attracted the superstitious regard of the ancient Indian inhab* 
itants. 

AcATEFEc. There are five Indian settlements of this name, in Spanish 
America. 

1. A settlement comprising 860 Indian families, of the order of St 
Francis, in the district of Thehuacan. Forty of these &milies live on 
cultivated estates stretching a league in a spacious valley, four leagues S. 
S. W. of the capital. 

2. A settlement in the district of Chinantla, in the civil jurisdiction of 
Cogamaloapan. It is situated in a pleasant plain, surrounded by three 
lofty mountains. The number of its inhabitants is reduced. The In- 
dians who live on the banks of a broad and rapid river, which intercepts 
the great road to the city of Oxaca, and other jurisdictions, support 
themselves by ferrying over passengers in their barks and canoes. It 
is 10 leagues W. of its head settlement. 

3. A settlement of 1 00 Indian families, in the same kingdom, situated be- 
tween two high ridges. They are annexed to the curacy of San Lorenzo, 
two leagues off 

4. A settlement of 39 Indian families annexed to, and distant one league 
and a half N. of the curacy of Tlacobula. It is in a hot valley, skirted by 
a river, which is made to irrigate the gardens and grounds on its borders. 

5. A settlement of 12 Indian families in the mayorate of Xicayun of the 
same kingdom. 

AcATEPEQUE, St. Francisco, De, a wjU\emeu\. ol \^^ \ci^^x^SsffB^^^»' 
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ibe mayorate of St Anibes de Cholula, sitoated half a league S. of its 
capital. 
AcATLAN, six locations of Indians exist, under this name, in Mexico. 

1. A settlement of 850 families of Indians in the akaldia of this name, 
embracing some 20 Spaniards and Mustees. In the vicinity are some ex- 

. eellent salt' grotinds. The climate is of a mild temperature, and the 
surrounding country is fertile, abounding in fruits, flowers, and pulse, and 
is well wirtered. it is 55 leagues E. S. E. of Mexico. 

2. A settlement of 180 Indian families in Xalapa of the same kingdom, 
(now repablic.) It occupies a spot of clayey ground of a cold moist tem- 
perature, in consequence of which, and its being subject to N. winds, 
fruits, in this neighbourhood, do not ripen. Other branches of cultiva- 

•^tiMi isucoeed from the abundance of streams of water, and their fertili- 
zing c^SM^ts -on the soil. This settlement has the dedicatory title of St. 
AndTes* 

3. Ban Pedko, in the district of Maiaeatepecj and alcaldia of Nexapa. 
'It contains "80 Indian families,' who trade in wool, and the fish called bobo, 
:wiiieh are caught, in large quantities, in a considerable river of the dis- 
larict. 

4. ZiTLULA. It consists of 198 Indian families, and is a league and a 
Jhaif N. of itd head settlement of this name. 

5. Semtepec, a settlement 15 leagues N. E. of its capital. The tempe- 
:iBtuTe is cold. Kihas 42 Indian families. 

6. Atotonilco, in the alcaldia mayor of Tulanzingo. It contains 115 
.Indian families, and has a convent of the religious order of St. Angus- 

:tine. It is 2 leagues N. of its head settlement. ^ 

.AcATLANZxNGo, a Settlement of 67 Indian families of Xicula of the ai- 
cadia mayor of Nexapa, who employ themselves in the culture of cochi- 
iueal plax^ It lies in a plain, surrounded on all sides by mountains. 

AoAXEE, :a ination of Indians in the province of Topia. They are re- 

ipresented to have been converted to the catholic faith by the society of 

Jesuits .in 1602. They are docile and of good dispositions and abilities. 

One of their ancient customs consisted of bending the heads of their dead 

lo their knees, and in this posture, putting them in caves, or under a rock 

and at the same time, depositing a quantity of food for their supposed 

journey in another state. They also exhibited a Dsurther coincidence with 

(the customs. of the northern Indians, by placing a bow and arrows with 

the body of the dead warrior, for his defence. Should an Indian woman 

happen to die ;in child-bed, they put the surviving infant to death, as hav- 

;ing been the jcause of .its mother's decease. This tribe rebelled against the 

^Spanish in 1612, under the influence of a native prophet, but they were 

■subdued by the governor of the province, Don Francisco de Qrdinola. 

AcAXETE^ Santa Maria de, the head settlement of the district of Tepcaca, 

iCJiiJke dope of the sierra of TIascala. ll conaiate of 176 Mexican Indians, 
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7 Spanish ffiimliM, and 10 Mustees and MiiJaides. In its vicinity there 
is a reservoijp of hewn stone, to catch the waters of the mountain, which 
are thence conducted to Tepcaca, three leagues N. N. W. - 
' Ac^AXUcmTLAN, a curacy consisting* of 406 Indian families of the 
bishopric of La Peubla de los Angelos. It is in the alcaMia of Tulanzingo, 
lying 4 leagues E. of its capital. 

AoAYTJOA, the capital of a civil division of New Spain, in the province 
of Goazacoalcoj embracing, in its population, 296 familieis of Indmns, 80 
df Spaniards, and 70 of mixed bloods. - It lies a little over 100 leagues S.- 
E. of Meiifco, in lat 17° 53' N. 

AcAziNGO, St. Juan de, a settlement of the district of Tepcaca, consist- 
ing of 700 families of Indians, 150 of Spaniards, 104 of Mustees, and 
31 of Miilatoes. It is situated in a plain of mild temperature, well 
watered, and has a convent and fountain, and a number of '' very akicient 
buildings." ■ 

Acc^cESAWS, a tribe of Indians of erratic habits, of Texas, whose prin-- 
clpalilocation was formerly on the west side of the Colorado, about 200 miles 
S. W. of Nacogdoches. At a remoter period theiy liv«d near the gulf of 
Mexico : they made great use of fish, and oysters. Authors r^^resent the 
country occupied, ot traversed by them,' as exceedingly fertile and beautiful, 
and abounding' in deer of the finest and largest kind. Their language is • 
said to be peculiar to themselves ; they are expert in'communicating ideas by 
thesyston of signs. - About A. D. 1750 the Spanish had a mission among 
them, but removed it to Nacofgdoches. 

AccosLiC, a cotinty of -Virginia, lying on the eastern shores of Chesa- 
peak bay. This part of the' sea coast was inhabited by the Nanticokes, ' 
who have left their names in its geography. We have but a partial vo- 
cabulary of this tribe, vvhich is now extinct. ' li has strong analogies, 
however j to tother Algonquin dialects. Aco, in these- dialects, is a generic 
term, to denote a goal, limit, or fixed boundary. Ahkee, in the Nanticoke, 
is the tenh for earth, ot land. Auk, is a term, in compound words of 
these dialects, denoting wood. The meanitig of accomac,' appears to be 
as far as the woods reach^ or, the boundary between meadow and wood- 
lands. 

AccoMACs, one of the sub tribes inhabitin=g the boundaries of Virginia 
on its discovery and first settlement. Mr. Jefferson states their numbers 
in 1607 at 80. In 1669, when the legislature of Virginia directed a cen- 
sus of the Indian population, within her jurisdiction, there appears no no- 
tice of this tribe. They inhabited the area of Northampton county. They 
were" Nanticokes-^a- people whose remains united themselves or at 
least took shelter with the Lenapees, or Dela Wares. 

AccbHANocs, a division or tribe of the Powhetanic Indians^ numbenhg 
40; in 1607. They lived on the Accohanoc Thct.^\!cw ^»s^\^"^'«^eKs»^- 



4ieepw|HTA8y a, band, or dirisi^ ^ tbdPawjtfickfit bjliftOt iilmliiliBf 

AcHAGUA, a na^ionof Indiaos of New Greaada, dw^Uii^ lA t^phi^f 
of Gasaoar^apd M€ta, and ifa the wood> of the f^er. £k, Thay are bold 
^xyldexieT0BLB, huntera with |)ie d^rt apd qpearr.^nd Jjn th^ir coateMa wiiik 
their enemies, they poison their weapons. They are Umi of h(NScs^ and 
]^ thai? bodies with, pil) to maka t^ir km shine. They go naked 
^^ept a small c^fiai^ made of the.ifihies of the ak>a» They aapiAK thei;r. 
children with a bitami(ions ointm/ent ajt their birth, to .pf^ent the groivtd 
of hair. The brows of females are also deprived ef hair, and «nmediately< 
u^bed with the juice oi.jagm, whic!h renders thent ImM ever aier. They 
apft of a,^]atle dispi)6itioQ:bi:il addicted to intoxication. The Jefuits forr 
ipfjrly redixced many of them Ip the Cathoiip fiuth, and Ibimad them intp 

s^tilefpentsin 1661. 

AcHAFALATA, the principal western outlet of the Mississippi river. It if^ 
ft Cboctaiif wcHrd, nuea^^ingj ^ ihe h^ig riyer/' Uota AuchOf river, oaifalaKaj 
Iwg. (Galhtin.) , 

J^^QVfxtSy a, ^yxyoufkym foi^ a band of Indians of Ifew Fiance, bow 
Gfloia^a.. See Acooez. 

AciKEEUs^PE, a remote northern tril«i|ary of the;Stxeam: qdledRoni 
fiyery which epterp the Mississippi, some ie.w miles ahe^e the feUs of SL 
iVnithooy, on its left bank& It is a compouad phraa^ from Akeek, 9 
keltle, and aeebe, a atreai^A. It was. 01^ the margin of tbiS: stream, in a 
wide and spacious area, interspersed with beayer ponds^ thai a detackmeni; 
of OeiL Cassia exploring, party in July 1820, encamped ,* and the next 
nKnnuQg discorejred aa Indian pictorial letter, written jPO, bark, detailing 
th# ;ip4^p||t9 of the inarck 

ApKBSJ^o, or the Kettle chief,\a leadipg Sane chief wjio egc^cised hia 
ao^bority ia 1820, at aq important Indian vitiage, actuated on^ the right 
b^ka of the ^issisin{^i, at Dubuqqe'a mines. 

AoHQi^ANCHicdLA, the DaiRe of a creek m Penni^Ivaaia ; itngnifies i^ . 
the Delaware or I^n^pee kngiwge, as given by Heckeweld^^ the. brush- ; 
n^. fishing creek. 

AcHwicK, a small stream in central Pennsylvania. It denotes in the 
Delaware langtiage> accordii^ to Heckeweldi^r, brushy, or diifBcuk to 
pass. 

AcQBABiaA, a settlement in the province of.Angapief in Pern, near 
which are. some monumental reniains of the ancient race, who inhabited 
the country prior to its conquest by the Spanish. They consist,. chiefly, 
of a pyramid of stones, and the ruins of some well sculptured stone couches, 
or benches, now much injured by. time, 

AoouiAN, Sau Augustin de, a settlement of 240 fiiuDpilies of Indisjus ci 
TezffOpo^m Mexico. It is situated in a pleasanj^ valley, with a beni^ tes^ 
pemture, aad bss a convent of Augustine moiiVa. 



AooKBS) a fall in th^ rir^ Amspiscoggin^ Maiae^ dtootitig, in the Indian, 
pB IB supposed, a rest, or place of stopping. Fronk aeo, a bound or point 

AcoMULCo, a village of 12 Indian families in Zochicoatlan, New Spain, 
two leagues W. of its capital. 

AoomcHi, the name of a settlement of Indians formerly liying on the 
river Eno, in Noith Caiolina. 

Aoohtlan, a settlement of 15 Indian families, in the akaldia of Autlan, 
Mexico. They employ themselves in raising catd^, makmg sugar and 
honey, and extracting oil from th6 ^acao fruit 

. AcoTtEz, a name formerly applied by the French to a band .of indiailiS 
in New Franca Believed to be identical with. Ackoways. 

AcqiTackinac, or Acquackinitnx, the Indian name of « town on the W. 
side of the Passaic river, New Jersey, ten miles N. of Newark and 17 
from New York. From aco, a limit, misquak, a red cedar, and auk, a 
stump or trunk (if a tree. 

AcQuiNosmdfllEB, or United People, tbe verndcnki name, of the Iroquois 
for their confederacy. It appears, from their traditions, communiciUed to the 
Risv. Mr. Pyrlaus, a Dutch inissionfltry of esAj date, that this term had 
not been in use above 50 years prior to die first setdem^t of the country : 
and if so, we have a late dale, not more remote than 1559 for. the origin 
of this celebrated union. But this maybe doubted.- Cartier discovered 
the St. Lawrence in 1534, and found them at the site' of Montreal ; Verri- 
sani, is said to have entered the bay of New York ten years, before. Hivl- 
eon entered the rivisr in 1609. Jamestown was founded the j7?eah befolre. 
The ij^lgrims landed at Plymouth .14 years 'later. It: is more probable 
that the 50 years should: be taken from the peri6d of the earlier attempAB 
of the French settlements, which would place the origin of the^oiifi^cmiey 
about A. D. 1500. (See Iroquois.) ow;- 

AcTOPAN, or OcTTjPAN, a town and settlement of the Othomie^ Indians, 
situated 23 leagues N. N. E. of Mexico. Its population is put by Alcedo 
in 1787, at 2750 families. : These are divided into two parties, separated 
by the church. It also eon^tains 50 fiunilies of Spaniards^ Mustees, and 
Mulatoes. The temperature is mild, but the ground is infested.with the 
cactus, thorns and teasel, which leads the inhabitants to devote their atten- 
tion to the raising of sheep and goats. In this vicinity are found numbers 
of the singular bird, called zeuzofUla by the Mexican Indians. . 

AcTtJPAN, a settlement of 210 families of Indians in the -cystrict of Xoci- 
milc6, Mexico. 

AcmAPAN, a settlement of 58 Indian families, in the aiealdia mapor of 
Zultepec, annexed to the curacy of Temascaltepec. They live by dress- 
ing hides for the market— ^ib. 

AcniLFA, a settlement of 92' Indian ftmilies, in tbe magistracy of Th^^ 
Mexico. It is of a hot and moist lem^TsdEnLi^^f^i^^ss^ ^gws^^'^fi^'^Q^^ 
white medicinnl earth caBed cMa, in 'wV&ic^ *mpj ^*3«:1 



'-: AcfiiOj'li'dofiiiliierable settl^m^t of<8paaiaids, Mcistee8,'MulatDes,Jand 
Negroefe) ' 80 leagues ^Vl of Cmaqua^ in Qie caraqf of Taurkato, Mexico ; 
-emhraoitig 9- Indian famlliea '■■ < .•'• • 

AcuLA, San Pedro de, an Indian settlement' of 805 families, ^t 
leagues E; of Obzamaloapanj its capital It is situated on a high hill, 
bounded by a large lake of the most salubrious water, csalled PeiUla by the 
ftavrres. This lake has it|3^^ outlet ^into the sea through, the sand banks of 
A'lvaTadoj ^!|iitibei[lakeis subject to overdow its banks in the winter season. 

AcuTiTLAN, an Indian settlement of ' 45 families^i in tho) district of 
Tepuxilcd, Mexico, who trade in sugar^ honey, and maize. It is five 
leagues N. E. of' Zuitepec, and a quarter of a league i&om Acamuchitlan: 
VvAcurzio^ an Indian settlement. of Tinpitio, in the magistracy of Yalla- 
dblidy and' -''bishopric of Mechoacan, Mexico. . It contains 136 Indiaii 
feniilies,' and 1 1- £imilies of Spaniaidfi and Mustees. Six cultivated 'estates 
in this district, producing wheat, maize, and other graicns, etaiploy most; of 
this population, who also devote pto bf their labour to the care of large 
•ftiid small cattle,' • •.■■■) 

" 'Adabs, or AifiiizE^ a tribe of Indians,- who formerly Ured forty milfe^ 
siiath^ 'West ^ from Naitdbitoches, in the area of country, which now consti- 
tutes >a paii of-the Tepublic of Texas. They were located on a l^ei 
which communicates with' t&e bi^ch of Hed-tiver passing Baiyou Pierre. 
This tribe Appears' to have lived- wt 'that spot, from* an esjly period. ' Their 
language is stated to be difficult of. acquisition, and different from all 
others, in their vicinity. They weife at variance with the antieht Natchez, 
and joined the French in their assjaiih'upon them ih 1798; They were 
mtimate with the Ca^does, and apoke thdr langua^ At the last dateS| 
(1812) they were reduced to twenty men^ with a disproportionate number 
of women. The synonyms for tffis noiv extinct tribe are, Adayes ;'Adee6; 
Adaes ; Atlaize. 

*" Adario, a celebrated chief of the Wyandot nation, who was at the 
height t^ his -usefulness and reputation, t^iit 1690. He was able in th6 
council&f of his tribe, shrewd and .wily in his plans, and firm and courage^ 
ous in their execution. -The Wyaiidota,.or Hurons as they are called by 
the French, were theni-lidng at Michilimackinac,-towhjich quarter they 
had been dviven by weli known events in their history. The feud be- 
tween them and their kindred, tho' Iroquois, still raged. They remained 
the .firm aliierfof the French^; but they were living in a state of expatri- 
ation from their own country, and dependant on the friendship and, cour- 
tesy of the Algonquins of the upper Jakjes, among whom tjiey had found 
a refuge. Adario, at. th^s period) found an opportunity of, making hhsf- 
self felt, and striking a blow for the eventual return ofrhisipatip^..; \. 
M.IFo' understand his jpbsition,-a f<9W,al)|US|on8 to.the,Jbistory .of .t)ie period 

•ve heeesmiy. ■■;..■ 'J-ir- .■:;:•;:; --rr .•: ;-■■:■. \ • ■ j^ *■ 'y. :-\ ■.. •/ ^i. 

in 168J^ . the rE^f^Ufib t^. jthe prov\n(ce x& ^e^-y .ax\^>^\^,Xfi w^ 



. themselvQS of a recent alliance betw^i> the two troVms^ teattenlpt dpitr- 
ticip^ionin the fur trade of the. upper lakes. They persuaded the Iro- 
quois to set free a number of Wyandot- captives to guide theih througih thfe 
lakes, and open an intercourse with their people.' Owing- to the thigii 
price and scarcity of goods, this plan waa. favored by Adafrio and his;peo- 
ple, and alsQ by the Ottowas and Potto wattOmis, but the •enterprise failed. 
Major McQregory, who led the party, was intercepted by a large body 
of French from Mackinac, the whole party captured -aivl their goods were 
distributed gratuitously to the Indians. Thp lake Indians, who had, co- 
vertly countenanced this attempt, were thrown back entirely on Itbe French 
trade, and subjected to suspicions which made them uneasy in their coun- 
cils, and anxious to do away with the. suspicions entertained of their- fidel- 
ity by the French. To thi^ end,, Adario. marched a party of. 100 men 
from Mackinac against the Iroquois. Stopping at fort Cadarackui to g^t 
some intelligence which might. guide him, the commandant inforcned'him 
that the governor of Canada, I>enonvii]e,' was in hopes of concluding a 
peace with the Five Nations, and exp^ted their ambassadors at Montreal in 
a few days. He therefore advised the- chief to return. .. Did such a peace 
take place, Adario perceived that it wouJd le^ve the Iroquois to piush the 
war against his nation, which had already been driven from the banks of 
the St Lawrence to lake Hurqn. He dissembled his fears,: however, be* 
fore the commandant, and lefl the fort, not for the purpose of returning 
home, but. to waylay the Iroquois delegates, at a portage op the river where 
he knew they must pass. He did not^virait over four pr five days, when 
the deputies arrived, guarded by 40 young warriors, who were all sur- 
prised, and either killed or taken prisoners. . His next object was to shift 
the blame of the act on the governor of Canada, by whom he told his pri- 
soners, he had been informed of their intention to pass this way, and he 
was thus prepared to lie in wait for tt^em. They were much surprised. at 
this apparent act of perfidy, informing him at. the same time, that they 
were truly and indeed on a message of peace. Adario afiected to grow 
mad with rage against DenonvUle, declaring that he would some time be 
revenged on him for making him a tool^ in committing 90 hfprrid.a trea- 
cilery. Then looking .steadfastly on the prisoners, among whom was 
DekanefoVa, the head chief of the Onondaga . tril^, " Go," said he, " my 
brothers, I untie your bonds, and send you home again, although pur 
nations be at war. The French governor has inade me commit so black 
an action, that I shall never be easy after it, until the Five Nations have 
taken full revenge." The ambassadors were so well persuaded of the 
perfect truth of his declarations, that they replied in the most friendly 
terms, and said the way was opened to their concluding a peace between 
their respective tribes, at any time. He then dismissed his prisoners^ witk 
presents of arms, powder and ball, keepiik^ \sqX %. «va^^;ns5W3^V5ai.^^^ 
Shawnee; to supply the place of the oiA^ twkh Ve^V^^i^Vs^K^^ "^^ ^^'^f?^'^ 



ment By one bold effort he thas hUsw up the fire of discord between the 
French tmd their enemies, at the moment it was about to empire, and laid 
the foundation of a peace with his own nation. Adario delivered his 
tlaye to the French on reaching Mackinac, who, to keep up the old en- 
miQr between the Wyandots and the Five Nations, ordered him to be shot 
Qd'this Adario called up an Iroquois prisoner who was a witness of this 
scene^ and who had long been detained among them, ahd toM him to es- 
cape to his own country, and give an account of the cruelty of the 
French, fix>m whom it was not in his power to save a prisoner he had 
himsek* taken. 

This increased the rage of the -Five Nations to such a pitch, that when 
Mons. Denonville sent a message to disown the act pf Adario, they put no 
£uth in it, but burned for revenge. Nor was it long before the French 
felt the efiects of their rage. On the 26th of July, 1688, they landed with 
1200 men on the upper end of the island of Montreal, and carried des- 
truction wherever they went. Houses ivere burnt, plantations sacked, and 
men, women and children massacred. Above a thousand of the French 
inhabitants were killed, and twenty-six carried away prisoners, most of 
whom were buttit alive. In October of the same year, they renewed their 
incursion, sweeping over the lower part of thd island as they had previ- 
ously done the upper. The consequences of these inroads were most dis- 
astrous to the French, who were reduced to the lowest point of political 
despondency. They burnt their two vessels on Cadarackui 4ake, aban- 
doned the fort, and returned to Montreal. The news spread ht and wide 
among the Indians of the upper lakes, who, seeing the fertunes of the 
French on the wane, made treaties with the English, and thus opened the 
way for their merchandise into the lakes. — [Golden.] 

Such were the consequences of a single enterprise, shrewdly plahn^ 
and vigorously executed. The &me of its author spread abroad, and he 
Vas every Where regarded as a man of address, courage and abilities. 
And it is from this time, that the ancient feud between the Wyandots and 
their kindred, the Five Nations, began to cool. They settled on the straits 
of Detroit, where they so long, and up to the close of the late war (1814,) 
exercised a commanding influence among the lake tribes, as keepers of the 
general council fire of the nations. 

La Hontan, in his Travels in New if ranee, relates some conversations 
with this chief, on the topic of religion, which may be regarded, alraest 
exclusively, as fabulous. • ' 

Adayes, Adaes, and Adees, forms of orthography, occurring in various 
writers, for the Adaize Indians, which see. 

Adeqtjatangie, a tributary of the eastern head waters 6f the river Sus- 
q<aehanna in New- York. The word is Iroquois. 
A^Dssffy the number of this tribe, tesiding on the waters of Red Rive*, 
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hi Lcminaiia, in 1S25, » stated, in an official sqMit, fFom the -ma Atipan- 
aent oi that year, at tweaty-ceven. 

ADdLBS, a settlement of Indians in the province of Orinoco. ■ 'fhey 
were of the Saliva nation^ The settlement was destroyed by the Carihs 
in 1684. 

X Ai)ir6ndack8, the nante of the Iroquois tribes for the Algonqains. Th« 
consideration of their hi^ory and characteristics, as a family of tribes, will 
be taken up, under the latber term. 

ADmoNDACK MouN:^AfKS, a name bestowed, m the geological surrejr of 
New York, upon the mountains at the source of the Hudson River. 
. Anne, li-BA. See laba Wadik. 

. Adikiminis, Dr Cariboo Ishbd ; an island situated in the north eastern 
part of lake Superior, which is invested with no other importance than It 
derives from Indian mythology and superstition, it is small and has-sel^ 
dom beea visited. The Ohippewas believe that this is one of the places 
of residence of their local manitoes, and that it was formerly inhabited by 
Michabo or Manabosho. EaYly travellers, who notice this belief, repre- 
sent its shores to be covered with golden sonds^ but that these itonds* ar«f 
guarded by powerful spirits, who will not permit the treasure to be carried 
away. Many fimciful tales are told of its having been omce attempted, 
when a huge spirit strode into the water, and reclaimed the shining trea^ 
sure. This a Ceurver's version, who, however, confounds it with another 
eent^fuous inland. Henry, who' visited it in his search aflei* silver imines, 
in 1765, says that the Indians told him that their ancestors had once 
knded there, bemg driven by stress of weather, but had great difficulty 
in escaping from the power of enormous snakes. He calls it the Isbi^ 
of Yellow Sands. It abcMimded certaully with hawks in his day, one of 
tir&om was so bold as to jflack his cap from his head. He found nbthing 
to reward his search but a number of Cariboos, which is the American' 
reindeer, of which no less thaii' 13 were killed, during his stay of three 
days. He represented it to be 12 miles in circumferenciB, low, and covered 
with ponds, and to be sixty miles distant from the north shore of the lake. 
He thinks it is perhaps the same island which (his French called tsle Se 
PorUckartrain. 

Affagoula, a small village of Indians, of Louisiana,^ who were located' 
iQ 1783 near Point Coup^, on the Mississippi 

Agaces, a nation of Indians of the province' of Pamguay. They ai!e 
numerous, valiant, aind of a lofty statura They were, in ancient times, 
masters of the banks of the Paraguay, waging war against the GnavaiHec^ 
ibnd keeping the Spaniards at bay^ but were at last subjugated in 1542j by 
Aivar Nunez Cabeza cle Vaca, governor of the pitovhaciB. 

AoAsiuTA, an Iroquois chief, whoj having gone on an- embassy of x^^as^ 
about 1688, to Canada, the govemoi, Mot^sVevjit Cwjc^^^^^kv^^ ^s«i*^ 
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xated hgatnst him, on acootmt of bad faith and a'Tialation ofatreBLj^caiised 
him to be hanged in the presence of his countrymen." ■ , . 

iLjGAMENTiot'Si a mountain of consideraibk eleTation; eight miles from 
York harbour, Maine; also, a mver of thd same vicinity, which derives 
its waters chiefly fronr the 'influx of Piscataqua bay. The termination 
of the name inuf, is foreign, and not in accordance widi the.Abenakie 
clialects of this coast. 

Agamuntic, the name of a small lake, or pond, of Maine^ which, dis- 
oharges its waters through the west branch of the Chaildiere river. 

Agawaks, a band of Indians of the Pokenoket, or Wampanoag t3rpe, 
who formerly lived at various periods,- ih 'pArt in Sandwich, in part in 
Jpswich, and in p^rt in Springfield^ MassitciiiMets. The word is written 
with dome.variety, in old authors, the chief .of which, are, the addition of 
another ^, and the chdnge of the penultimate ia to o.-. 

Agiogochook, a name of the Indians, for the White Mountains of New« 
Hampshire ; of which the penultimate ok, is the plural. This group is 
also called, according to President Allen, Waumhek*«^a word, which in 
sipme of the existing didects of t^ Algonquin, is pronounced Waubik, 
that is. White Boclc 

.: Agnalos, a tribe of infidel Indians, inhabiting the mountains north of 
the river Apu re, in New Grenada. 

. Agrus, a tribe of Indians j formerly very numerous, of the . govern- 
ment of Santa Marta, to the north of th& Cienegra Granda They nxtf^ 
present, considerably reduced. 

Agua i>e Gulebra^ San Francisco Xaviei; De La, a r ^(fttmon of Indians 
of the Capuchins, of the province of Venezuela; The vicinity produces, 
in abundance, I cacao, yucao) and other vegetable production& 

Aguacag^a, on Indian mission, on a branch of the' Oronoco, called 
Caroni. ■ . . • 

Aguacatx*an, an Indian mission of Xala, in Mexico. In 1745, it 
contained 80 families of Indians, who cultivated maize and French beans. 

AgualujlcO) the capital of the jurisdiction of Izatlan, New Galicia, which 
m 1745, contained ,100 Indian familieis. 

Aguanos, a settlement in the province of Mainas, Quito, so called from 
the Indians of whom.it is composed. 

Aguartco, an Indian mission of the Jesuits, on the shores of the rivefx 
N^po, of the province of Mainas, Gluito. 

Aguarinoua, an ancient and large settlement of Indians of the Taironas 
nation, in Santa Marta. 

• AguilusCo, a settlement of the district of Arantzan, in the province of 
Mechoacan, which contains 36 Indian families. They subsist by sowing 
seed, cutting wood, making saddle trees, and manufacturing vesselsof fine 
earthen ware. 
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'AsAPOFKA,.'* lake: of fWnda, having its outlet throogh the Oclawaha 
river of the St. John's. 

Ahasikvs, an ancient Indian name, for the present site of Jersey city, 
Hudson county, New Jersey, 

Ahome, or Ahoma, a nation of Indians, living on the hanks of the river 
•Zaque, in the province of CinsQoa, of California. They are located four 
leagues from the gulf, in extensive and fertile plains, and are toid to he su- 
perior, hy natfure, to the other Indians of New. Spain. Some of their 
customs denote this. They ahhor poligamy, they hold virginity in the 
highest estimation. • Unmarried girls, by way of distinction, wear a small 
shell suspended to their neck, -until the day of their nuptials, when.it is 
taken otF by the bridegroom. They wear woven cotton. They bewail 
their dead a year, at night and morning. They are gentle and faithful in 
their covenants and engagements. 

Ahouandate, a name for the tribe of the Wyandots, which is found on 
ancient maps of the Colonies. 

Ahuaoatlan, the name of four separate settlexnents of Mexico, contain- 
ing, respectively, 51, IS, 450, and 160 &milies of Indians. 

Ahuaoazalca, Nue^a Espana. At this place, 56 families of Indians 
live by raising rice and cotton. It is in the district of San Luis de la 
Costa.* -•.;■'.■.-. 

Ahoacazingo, in the district of Atengo, Nuevii Espdna, contains 46 
Indian families. 

AauALicAN, of the same province, has 36 Indian families. 

Ahuatelco, ib. l^ 289 families, who cukivate wheat and raise cattla 

AnuATBifFA, ib. Has 39 families. 

Ahuatepec, ib. Has 82 families. 

Ahuazhxa, ib. Has 36 families, who trade inchia^ a white medicinal 
earth, grain and earthen-ware. . 

Ahwahawa, a tribe of Indians who were found in 1805 to be located 
a few miles above the Mandans^ on the south west banks of the Missouri. 
They are believed to have been a band of the Minnitares. They numbered 
at that date 200. They were at war with the Snake Indians. They claim 
to have once heen a part of the. Crow nation. They professed to have been 
long residents of the spot occupied. The name has not been kept up, 
and does not appear in recent reports from that quarter. Their history 
is, probably, to be sought in that of the Mandans and the Minnetares. 
. AiAHUALTEKPA, & (Settlement of Chalipa, Mexico, containing B6 Indian 
families. 

AiABUALULCo, ib. Two settlements of this name, cotitain, respectively, 
70 and 42 Indian families. 

AiAFANGo, ib. contains 100 Indian &milie& 

AiATEFEo, ib. has 45 femilies of natives. " • 

AzAirixjc; ijbi has 100 fiimiliea. v 
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: AioBfis, a Mttlement of Indians of TesaSi aitaBted.bii the iBam-iBiM to 

Mexico. 

AuscnPAc, Mexico. Twenty-one Indian fkmiUes reside here. 

AmsE, a Chippewa chief of Point St. Ignace, Mecbilinuuckinac county, 
JMkhigan. The population of this band, as shown by the government 
census rolls in 1840, was 193, of whom 33 were men, 54 women, and 106 
children. They support themselves by the chase and by .fishing. They 
cultivate potatoes only. They receive, together with the other .bands, an- 
, nuities from the government, in coin, provisions, salt, and tobacco, for 
trhich purpose they assembler^nnuaUy^ on the island of Michilimackinait. 
The name of this chief is believed to^ a corruption from Hans. 

AxocuESGo, an Indian settlement of Ghalipa, Mexica Has 400 Indian 
families. 

AiocTiTLAN, ib. Has 76 ditto. 

AioziNAFA, ib. Has 34 ditto. 

AioziNGO, ib. Has 120 ditto. 

Amicos, a nation oi Indians inhaHting the plains of Cazanare and 
Meta in the new kingdom of Grenada, to the east of the mountains of 
Bogota. They inhabit the banJcs of the river Ele. They are numerous 
and warlike, and feared by all their neighbours, for their valour and dex- 
terity in the use of arms. In 1662 Antonio de Monteverde, a Jesuit, ei^ 
tablished a mission among them, and baptized numbers. 

AiSHQXJAGONABEE. A Chippewa chief, of some fiote, of a mild and dig- 
nified carriage, living on Grand Traverse Bay, on the east shores of lake 
Michigan. In 1836 he formed a part of the delegation of Chippewa and 
Ottowa chiefs, who proceeded to Washington city, an(^ concluded a treaty 
ceding their lands to the U. S. from Grand river on lake Michigan, to 
Chocolate river on lake Superior. The tlame signifies, the first feather, or 
feather of honour. The population of his. village in 1840, as shown by 
the census rolls, was 207, of whom 51 were men, or heads of families, 49 
women, and 107 children. They receive annuities annually at Michili* 
nsackinac They subsist by the chase, by planting corn, beans and pota- 
toes, and by fishing. 

AisHKEBiTGEKozH, or the Flat Mouth, called Guelle Platle, in the patois 
of the Fur Trade, The Head chief of the band of the Chippewas, called 
Makundwas or Pilligers, who are situated at Leeoh Lake, on the sources 
of the Mississippi. This band, it is estimated,: cain furnish 200 warriorsi 
they are a brave and warlike people, and are at perpetual war. with their 
western neighbours, the Sioux. They subsist by the chase, and by tak** 
hig white fish in the lake; Some com and poti^es are also raised by the 
women and the old and superannuated men of the bandi Theyax^ a fierce, 
wild, untamed race, strong h> iheiirnujDi'bars^ and prtncd andconfid^tft in 
' tlieJr success in war, and the comparative ease w^ wbichlhey procute a 
subsistence from the chase. They adheia to &eit aaaiesA iJ^^jf^ooa.^ja^- 



< fBonies and incaDtations, and are under the government of tbek' native 
priests, jossakeeds and seers. Aishkebugekozh, has for many yeaVs exet- 
^ed the political away over them, leading them, sometimes to war, and 
presiding, at ajl times, lo th^ir councils. He is a shrewd man, of muck 
observation and experience in the aflaits of the frontiers. He is of a 
large, rather stout ^me, broad shoulders and chest, and broad face, wiiih 
A somewhat stem coumt^nanpe, denoting decision of character, and cap» 
jcity to command. Thin and extended lips, parted in a right line over a 
lurominent jaw, render the name, which his people have bestowed on him, 
characteristic. By the term Ko;fih, instead of Odoan, the true meaning of 
it is rath^ muzzle, or snout, than mouth, a distinction which the French 
have preserved in the term GueUe, 

Aiumos, a nation of Indians, of the government of Cinaloa, New Spaim 
They live in the north part of the province. They formerly dwelt in 
- lofty mountains, to escape the effects of war with other nations. In 1624, 
the Jesuits established a mission amongst them. They are docile, well in- 
clined, and of good habits. 

AiuTLA, a settlement of New Spain, containing 187 Indian £uniliea. 
Another location of the same name contains 23 familie& 

Ajooiis, a tribe of Indians of Louisiana, in its ancient extent, while it 
existed under the government of the French. The word, as expressed in 
Bngiifih orthography, is lowas, and the tribe vriil be considered under that 
head. 

AsdsA, an Odjibwa chief^ living on the peninsula of Grand Traverse 
Bay, lake Michigan, known for his good will towards the miuion esta^ 
blished near his village, by the American Board, in 1839. In the recess 
periods of hunting, he is attentive on the means of instruction furnished 
at that station. He enjoins on his children attendance at the schooL He 
bestows a punctual ca];e in planting his corn-field and garden. He has 
erected a good dwelling house of logs, and suj^ed it with several articles 
of plain household furniture. He is of a mild and pleasing character, 
and appreciates and acknowledges the superiority of agriculture and civi- 
lization over the uncertainties of the chase. Without distinction in war, 
or eloquence, or a genealogy of warriors to refer to, and consequently, of 
but little general note or fame in his tribe, he is an active hunter, and 
stable, temperate man, and may be regarded as a fair average specimen^ 
physically and mentally, of the race. The band of . Akosa miustered 160 
souls, on the pay rolls of 1840, of which number, 37 were men, 42 wontem^ 
and 89 children.: They receive their annuities at Michilimackinae. 
. . Akinsa, a synonym of Arkansas. 

AxABAMii, one of the United States of America. The name is derivsd 
fronai a txihe of liidiaiia, who formerly inhabited the hank& of the rivef of 
\h», saxnAinamfi. This- riv«r^ on k» juucd^ni ^rtk \kL^^.Q»xsiSi\!5^R«.N^^w=^»^*^*^ 
MoVde. The Alabama Indians, weie au^i^ieife^^^ Vii Niaa w.^^x55W^^'^ ^^ "^ 
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jTiver by the Creeks, ot Muscogees. ^ They withdrelttr towiirds the' w&Ht. 
In 1790 their descendants lived in a village, eligibly situated, on Several 
bwelling gneen hills on the hanks of the Mississippi. No accounts of them 
are given in recent reports. They appear to have coiitihued therr route 
ivcetward =by the way of Red River. The pi'ecise period of their cross- 
ing the Mississippi is not known. They catne to iited River about the 
same time as the Bolixies and Appalaches. Their knguage'is represented 
to. be the Mobilian, as denominated by Du Pratz, that is theChacta. Part 
of them lived, at the end of the 1 8th century, on Red River, sixteen miles 
above Bayou Rapide. Thence they went higher tip the stream, and set- 
ded near the Caddoes, where 'they raised good crops of corn. An- 
other party, of about 40 men, lived in Apalousas district, where they 
cultivated' corn, raised and kept horses, hogs and cattle, and exhibited a 
quiet arid paciJSc character. From a statemient published in a paper, at 
Houston, the seat of government of Texas, in 1840, their descendants 
were then settled on the river Trinity, in that republic, where they are as^ 
sociated with the Coshattas, forming two villages, numbering^two hundred 
warriors, or about 1000 souls. They preserve, in this new location, the 
pacific and agricultural traits noticed during their residence in Lousiana. 

• Alachua, an extensive level prairie, in Florida, about 75 miles west of 
St. Augustine. The ancient Indian town of Alachua, stood on its bor- 
ders, but its inhabitants removed to a more healthful position at Cusco- 
willa. 

Alaolatzala, a settlement in the district of St. Lewis, New Spain, con- 
taining 125 Indian families. 

Alahuitzlan, ib. a settlement having 270 Indian families. 

Alapaha, one of the higher tributary streams of the Suwannee river, in 
Florida. 

Alaske, or Onalaska, a long penjnsula on the N. W. coast of America. 
At its termination, are a number of islands, which form a part of the clus- 
ter called the northern Archepelago. 

Albarrada, a settlement of Indians in the kingdom of Chile, situated 
on the shores of the river Cauchupil. Also a settlement of New Spain, 
containing 22 Indian families. 

Alempjgon improperly written for Nipigon, a small lake north of lake 
Superior. ■ 

• Alfaxaiuca, a settlement of New Spain, containing 171 Indian fami- 
Jies. 

Algansee, a township of the county of Branch, Michigan. It is a 
compound derivative from Algonkin, gan^ a particle denoting a lake, and 
mushcodainse, a prairie. 

Algic, an adjective term used by the writer, to denote a genus or family 
of tribes who take their characteristic from the use of the Algonquin Ian- 
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goage. It is a derivative from the words Algon,qui7h^ and Akee^ ejarth, or 
land, 

AlgonquiNi a nation of Indians who, on the discovery and settlement of 
Canada, were foui^d to occupy the north banks of the St Lawrence be- 
tween Cluebec, Three Rivers, and the junction of the Utawas. • duebec 
itself is believed to be a w^rd derived from this language, having its origin 
in Kebic, the fearful rock or clifC When the French settled at Gluebec, 
fifteen hundred fighting men of this nation lived between that nation and 
Siilery. They were reputed, at this era, to be the. most warlike and power- 
ful people in North America, and the most advanced in their policy and 
intelligence.. Golden speaks of them as excelling all others. On the ar- 
rival of Champlain, who, although not the discoverer of the country,, was 
the true founder of the French power in Canada, they were supplied with 
fire arms, and even 1^ to war, by that chivalric officer, against their ene- 
mies, the Iroquois. They were, stimulated to renewed exertions in vari- 
ous ways, by the arrival of this new power, and carried the (error, of their 
arms towards the. south and south-west They were in close alliance 
with the.Wyandots, a people who^ under the names of Cluatoghies and 
Hurons, on Carlier's ariival in 1534, were seen as low down the St 
Lawrence as the island of Anticosti, and bay Chaleur. But as soon as 
the Iroquois had been supplied with the same weapons, and learned their 
use, the Algonqiiins werovmade to feel the efiects of their courage, and 
combined strength. The Wyandots w^re first defeated in a great battle 
fought within two leagues of Gluebec. The Iroquois next prepared to 
strike an effective blow against the collective tribes. of kindred origin, 
called AlgoKlquins.: Under the pletence of visiting the Governor of Ca- 
nada^ they introduced a thousand men into thp valley of th^ St Lawrence, 
when, finding their enemies separated into two bodies, the one at the river ' 
Nicolet, and the other at Trois Riviere, they fell upon- them unawares, 
and defeated both : divisions. In this defeat the Nipercerinians (Nipes- 
sings) and the Atawawas (Ottowas) who then lived on the banks of the 
St. Lawrence, participated. The former, who; were indeed but the Al- 
gonquins, under their proper name, drew off towards the north-west 
The Atawawas migrated to the great chain of the Manatoulines of lake 
Huron, whence they have still proceeded further towards the west andsoujth, 
until they reached Uarbre Croche and Grand River of Michigan, their 
present seats. The Cluatoghies or Wyandots fied to the banks of the 
same Lake (Huron) which has derived its name from the celebrity of their 
flight to, and residence on ita banks. 

" Of the Algonquins proper who remained on the St Lawrence, and who 
are specififially entitled to that name, but a limited number survive, 
Abotit the middle of the 17th century, they were reduced to a few villages 
near Cluebec, who were then said toi be " vj^jJy&^^^xA ^^^xxc^si.'^^'sj^^QKi^^!^ 
Ife eOectB of ardeht spirits.'! SubseqvxeaV^^ xlsx^l ;^«^«^ ^^^^^-^ ^^ 



Oatholicr Cfanrcfa, into a mission, and erettled at the Lake of Two Moattr 
tains, on the Utawas or Grand River of Canada, where they have beeii 
instructed in various arts, and efiectually civilized. There, their descend- 
ants still remain. They are a tall, active, shrewdy lithe, energic race. 
Parties of them have been engaged as voyagers and hunters, v^ithin mo^ 
dem times, and led in the prosecution of the fur trade info the remote for* 
ests of the north-west In these positions, they have manifested a degree oif 
energy, hardihood, and skill in the chase, &t beyond that possessed by 
native, unreclaimed tribes. The Algonquin women, at the Lake of Two 
Mountains, make very ingenious basket and bead work, in Which th^ 
dyed quills of the porcupine, and various coloured beiads of Europeau 
manufacture, are employed. They also make finger rings <mt of moose 
hair, taken from the breast tuft of this animal^ in which mottoes or devices 
are worked. They have molodious soft voices, in chaiating the hymns 
sung at the mission. This tribe is called Odishkuaguma, that is, People^ 
at-the-end-of-the-waters, by the Odjibwas. They were called Adirom 
dacks, by the Six Nations; The term Algonquin, which we derive from 
the French, is not of certain etymology: It appears at first td have been^ft 
nom de guerre, for the particular people, or tribe, whose descendants are 
now confined to the position at the Lake of Tvtro Mountaitis. It was early- 
applied to all the tribes of kindred origin. And is now a generic term fot 
a family or primitive stock of tribes in North America, who either i^ak 
cognate dialects, or assimilate in the leading principles of their languages* 
The number of these tribes still existing, is very large, and viewed in 
the points of their greatest difference, the variations in the consonantal and 
diphthongal sounds of* their languages, are considerable. As a* general 
geographical area, these tribes, at various periods from about 1600J' to the 
present time, ethnographically covered the Atlantic coast, from the 
northern extremity of Pamlico^ound to the traits of Bellisle, extending 
west and north-west, to the banks of the Missinipi of Hudson's Bay, and 
to the east borders of the Mississippi, as low as the junction of the Ohia 
From this area, the principal exceptions are the Iroquois of New Yorkj 
the W3randots west, and the Winnebagoes and small bands of the Doco*- 
tabs. The grammatical principles of these dialects, coincide. As a gene- 
ral fact, in their lexicography the letters f, r and v are wanting. The 
dialects derive their peculiarities, in a great measure, from interchanges 
between the sounds of 1 and n, b and p, d and t, g and k, in some of which, 
there is a variance even in distant bands of the same tribe. The language 
is transpositive. In its conjugations, the pronouns are incorporated with 
the verb, either as prefixes or sufiixes. Its substantives are provided with 
adjective infections, denoting size and quality. Its verbs, on the other 
hand, receive substantive infiections. ' Gender is, as a rule, lost sight of^ 
la the uniform attempt, to preserve, by inflections^ a distinction between 
^oimate and inanimate^ and personal ot ka^iBOtoX cM^wMu \\ Sn tMBOfiadb- 



pUd for the variety (^ its cempouods^ ajtboa^ the ^«)Qabulftry itseU) if 
manifestly conatruct^. from mjonosylJabic roots. AU k» subelaiitiveB 
mdmit of djimiDUtiveSi but, in- no instance) of angnnentativ^s* TJiey also 
admit of derogative and preposiliqnal inflectionsL The comparison of 
adjectives, is not, on the contrary^ nciade by inflectioD8,.bat by separate words. 
There is no dual, number, but in all the dialects^: so £ur as examined, a 
distinction is made in the pluriJ of tjw first pdrson, to denote the incluaion 
or e;udusion of the. object Thereis no distinction between the pronouii^ 
singular and plural, of the third person. The language has some redanr 
dffncies, which would be pruned off by cultivation. It haft many liquid 
and labial sounds. It has a soft flow and is easy of attainment it is pe* 
cujUariy rich and varied, in its campomid: terms for visible ol^ts, and 
their motions or acts. Streams, mountains, vallies, and waters, in all their 
variety of appearance, are graphically described. It is equally suited foi 
d^ribe the phenomena, of the heavens, the air, tempests, sounds, light, 
colours, motion, and the various phases of the clouds and planetary bocUes. 
It is from, this department, that a large portion^f their personal names are 
taken.. 

It is true that many o( the grammatioal princifdeflr of the Algonquin 
languages, are also developed in other stoekSr Yet these stbdos are not 
as well known. It was chiefly in the area of the Algonquin tribes, that 
the Britijsh and French, and Dutch and Swedish colonists settled, and the 
result of enquiry, thrjsugh a long period, has accumulated most materkb 
ift relation to this type of the American languages. Specific notices of 
each of the subdivisions of this stock, will be given under the'appropriate 
names. 

- The general synonyms for this nation: are but ftw* The principal dif< 
fj^ences in the orth<^aphy, between tbq French and English writers 
consist in the letter's spelling the last syllable quin, while the former em- 
ploy kin, lA old encyclopaedias and gazetteers, the phrase Algonquinen- 
sis, is used« The term Abernaquia, is also a French mode of annotation 
far the serine word, but is rather applied at this time to a specific band. 
The word Algic, derived irom the same root, has been applied by the 
writer to the entire circle of the Algonquin tribes, in their utmost former 
MLtent in North America. Mr. Gallatin has proposed the term ^ Algonkin- 
Len^pe," as a philological denomination for this important family. Their* 
QW2k name for the race, is a question of some diversity of opinion. Those 
particular tribes, who were found on the Atlantic const between the Chesa- 
peak-b^y and the Hudson, called themselves Lenapes, generally with the 
prefixed or qualifying noun of Linno, or Lenno. Other tribes extending^ 
over the largest area of the union, and of British America, inhabited by 
this stock, denote themselves as a race, by the term Anishindbi^ that is.^th& 
common people. 

Tie term Lendpe, signifies a male, ^nd S& SiiciiJacsCL \^ vs^w^^^ss^^ 
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Algonquin word liba. If Lenno, or Linno be, as some contend, a tenh 
denoting arigincU^ they must be conceded to have had more forethought, 
titid a greater capacity for generalization, than other stocks h&^e mani- 
fested, by coiling themselves. Original Men. If, however, it only implies, 
•ts others acquainted with this language, assert, common or general, then is 

here perceived to be a perfect identity in the meaning of ' Ae two terms. 

AiiooNAO, a village of the county of St Clairj Michigan, which is 
pleasantly situated on the banks of the river St. Oair! It u a term de- 
rived from the word Algonquin, and akee, earth or land. 

■ ALGONQXTiNENSisy a term used in old gazetteers and , geographical die 

tionaries, for the Algonquins. 

Albbtans, a name for the Shoshones, or Snale Indiana See letans. 

^ Alisahons, «r Aubamis, ancient forms of orthography for the tribe of 

t^eAlabamas. 

Alina, a settlement of Pinzandarc, New Spain, containing 20 Indian 
faoiilies, who have a commerce in maize and wax. 

Alifkpnck, an Indian village which, in 1659, stood on the east banks 
of the river Hudson, between the influx of the Croton, then called by the 
Dutch Saehkill, and the In4ian village of Sing Sing. [Oslnsing.] Anee- 
bikpng? place of leaves,. or rich foliage. . 

Ali^ca, an ancient province of the kingdom of Peru, south of Cuczo, in- 
hyabited by a race of natives, who made a vigorous stand against Manco- 
C^pac, the fourth emperor of the Incasj and called the conqueror. In 
this defence, they were favoured by the rugged character of the country, 
which abounds in woods, mountiains, lakes, and gold and silver mines. 

Allegan, an agricultural and milling county of the state of Michigan, 
bordering on the east shores of lake Michigan. It is a derivative word, 
from A]gonkin, and ga/n the penultimate syllable of the Odjibwa term' 
Sa-gi-6-gan, a lako. ' 

Alleghant, the leading chain of mountains of the United States east: 
of the Mississippi, also one of .the two principal sources of the Ohio river. 
Indian tradition attributes the origin of this name to an ancient race of Itr 
dians who were called Tallegewy, or Allegewy. This nation, tradition 
asserts, had spread themselves east of the Mississippi and of the Ohio.' 
They were a warlike people, and defended themselves in long and bloody 
war3,.but wqre overpowered and driven south by a confederacy of tribes,' 
whose, descendants still exist in the Algonquin and Iroquois stocks. Such 
is the account of the Delawares. * ' 

Almoloia, a settlement of Zultepec in New Spain, of 77 Ibdian families ;• 
also, in Metepec, in the same kingdom, of 156 families. i 



.. Auto&QLOAUH^'a settlement in the diBtrict of CblnnayNM' Bperiii, of 
60 Indian families. i' 

: jLLonspECyih. has ST^fiunilies. v ■< . ^ . 

ALozQziNfio, ib. has llOiaiiQilies. <. . i 

Alpizaoija, ib. lias^^G fa^niiies. ' ^ 

Alpoieca, ih. has 42'£unilie8. Another, same name, of 115 families. 

Alpoiecazingo, ib. has 140 families. - ^ 

Alfonbca, ib. has :80 iamilito. Another, same name, 77 femilies. - 
: Altabcaha^ a river of Georgia. / * 

Altotonoa, the name of a settlement of Xalapa, in New Spain. Thii 
word signifies ia the Mexican lang«age,'h6t and saltish 'water, and this 
comes from the intermingled qualities of two streams which originate in 
a monntain neaviito each other, and form hf their junction a river which 
runs into the lake of Alcbkhica. 

A^zoui, a settlement of 190 Indian families, of Tlapa, in New Spainj 
or Mexico. ^ They ave incktstrious, cultivating maisse, cotton, Ffeiich 
beans and rice. 

Alhouchico, ' the Indian name for New^ England, on the map of 
^^NoviBelgi]," published at Amsterdam in 16da ' 

Amacaghesj a nation of Indians of Brazil, of the pmvince of Rio 
Janiero. .They' • inhabit the mountains south' of the eity. They are 
numerous, and n&uoh dreaded^ on account of the desperate incursions they' 
have made into 4he Poitaguese settlements, t^heir weapons are dirrts,* 
and macanaw, a kind of club made of a very heavy wood'. They poison 
theix anrows ahd lances. i . 

AiiALiSTBS, a band of Algopquins, liidng tm the St. Lawrence, iand num- 
bering 600 iff 1760. ^ ■■••■ ' 

Akahaloo^ an Indian settlement 6f the district of Metepeque, Mexico,' 
of 1224 families. 

•Ama£A£S, a barbarous nation of Indiiins in IVew Andalusia, to the west 
of the; river Orinoco^ near the mountains of Parici: They are valiant and ' 
hardy; sincere and faithful in their engagements. They live by the' 
chace and by fishing. They make arms, which are tipped by' vegetable ' 
poisons. They iare at. war with the Isaperices. Their territory is called, ' 
after them, Amapaya. 

. ANAPUiCAN, a settlement- of TiApa, Meiico, containing 15 Indian 
&mi]ies. ' ' 

Ahatefbc, an -Indian settlement of Zultepecj Mexico, situated on the 
top of a mountain, consisting of 80 families. - Another settlement, of the" 
same name,.ih'the district of Toltontepec, has 15 Indians families. Both 
bsve a cold temperature. > 

AjcATioLABTja Settlement of Huitepec, in Mexico, containing 43 Indian. 
iaBulies. ' 
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families. 

Amatlan, a settlement of Tanzitaro, . Mttooo, eoatBiniig ©0= Indian 
families. Another settlement of San I^ubv^* '^^ fiuiiiliest/ Another, 
in the district of CJordova, has 220. Anothiar^ ia 2kwmtiiiL 248. Ano- 
ther, j» Cowpaopaa, h^S: 1.^ . AU> these bear tfaa tame Biw|iij wkh the 
prefix of the dedicatory patron, Santa ^Awu ,:« : 

AMBQif, a bay of l^ylew Jersey. Thi? pait ef the: stale: wee .ooeapiBd; in 
ancient time, by a tribe or band of the Minci^ who. were :caUed SaUhi- 

Amji^cqi. a settli^m^ni of Quenili^ Mtfeiopy ftontainin^ 38 indiaa 

ff^ptul^ ■. . 

. 4^0j^ « s«ttleff9<^ of; Aivtleil, Afe^idfl^ containing^ 43: Isdiam laiBiiBU 
Ameoamega, a settlement of Chalco, AteiJce) tMBiiaug 5fX> Indka 



Aj|BqfAQ]0Bi. a set^l^me^ otC Calpti^^ Mesbo^ conta^nikig 2m IndiaB. 
families. 

Aimebica;; n^nationof lodkarontUarcontinenl^kidySti&raawekttdw, 
ever generalized sufficieql^ to bealew^ a gofnexic nanie efi tbe eoiitinedt. 
Tl^ Algonquij^.t^rmft **0^F Countlpy," AnuumiKiarAh, eni "The We^" 
K^BAXf^^ were pirobaUy the loost comprehensive rrbith thidit Sntercomse' 
ox ideas i)equired» £i^iyale|its, for thc^e pbMes imght be, perlmpa^ eno^ 
cmifiiUy sought among aU' the mos^ K^vaneecl tribes. The: iastaaecs faera> 
given are firom the Odji)^wa.dialect« 

AmcwATs, or Amicawaes, a tribe or family of lodiajDe^ who>iire apokea 
of^ by th^. French writers as bavi,B^ forakerly inhabit4d: Ae MBnatooline 
chain of islands in lake Huron. The term is from Amik^ a beaVer; Tbe 
Opawafi'settled heroi afler their: discoipfitHcay along widrtha A^iiHuidacks, 
on the St Lawrence. r ' , 

Ai^i^-SMiNis, the s^oupof Beaver iakUids of Lake MicltigGin. The eM- 
ecnpaost of this group is called Amik-aindaud, ot the B^ver4ioti8e. Thi3B# 
i9lapds. are: inl^ibited by Chippe was. Ini 1840^ the^i nottbered 199 souls^ 
of :whbm.39 were men^ 5 1 women, and: 109 children. AB- were engaged 
in the chase, or ii^ fishing, and none in agticiiltnre. Their chief ww 
called Kinwabekizze. 

A^KiKwuG, 1^ wild; moving nalimi nordiwettof ^ sourcse of theiiifiBsie- 
sippi. See Beaver Indians. 

Abolfa,. a settl^m^atof Xochimilooy in Mexico^ cdntaining 7=30 Indian 
ffliquUes, who live by. agricuhure.. 

A}MiLT£3^,a; settlement pf Juquila, M-i c<xntainnig44 Indiaiif&milies. 

AinxocoRES, a barbarous nation of Indians of Brazil. They inhabit ^ 
tljlLQ. woods and- mountains; sont^. oi Rio Jftneria ^They ape cmd- «nd 
treacherous. They are at continual war with the Portuguese. Veiy 'lilifte^ 
is known of the territory they inhabit, ox oi tkcw tasoiwei^ 



rPbcata^a me»; • -.-.:);;••■.: ;:, ;■..■■-■ si'" ■ ■'...•..■,.... 

■^'■'■AMoMyOt A-inilAj a- jlididkt £«ttittt ih GUadalSil«my Meidliifi' ' Ik tha 
Sfexican foii^ftid) it Mgnifiite tlnfilhrnd of mefiiy' trWes;>ils ft ^boaadain treel 
^ke ckaoge^oiHO ti^tt id thiB -^ord; ifif deefned a ^»)rm{)tioti.''> 
i' ' Ax^'AspBo^.a si^lemetofe of=Tebed(|tial<5ti^ Mdkico, 4X>litaafi]ii|f 06 Ifldun 
ijusiitiea- -. :.•..■. | -.■;.■... . -j. : 

■^y Auonodsactb^^ioL Indiaa 4Am4 which itr boftNl t^y twd mors (X View 

tiamffdhitd. Bdth ttke ^eiy iia^ in thd Whit6 Mwuntama Tfaie tippet 

AmcAiOoiuck entela the CSdoiiciiitkiit* Rivter, a( NiiMiamWlaiid, neat 

dipper Cbb& Tbe^ Ibwar, or Great Aiaonodsuok;' eritefs the same tW^ 

aiboKre the tDWa of llavdfhill, iti tower C^ i 

V AsoFocAN^a settlenkeat of Indiana^ of Gnyo^ &X'C&iilt^ situated akmgf the 

diores-of a^rl^^iWr' '--^-'- ■■■' ■■■■• -'■.■ 

' Aitozigot^ a^siKtlemontlof Plieibkile^loi'Aiig^^ 

perature, containiog 566 Ibdiaa ftemSidfi - 

AupoJaaj a barbarous iMitida'ef:Iudiiibs,in«PaTagua3^ They inhabit 
die forest to the sooth of- the Rio de 'la Rat^; ■ 'Ebfff- ate of small 
atatore. vChey arelidrrided^ intoseiiehil bibeaj •■■ TbJSf axe' cpurageoiii. 
Vh^y liytf on wilditropioalifiru(itiE(y and) omfish which' are iMem iii certain 
lakes. They preserve these by smoking. They enjoy a fine country ai^ 
chinafe; They fiofi goU id-tbo' saad oftheiil tiveis, and h«re some traffic 
with the city of Conception. Some converts have been made to tiie'Catld 
die=£uthv ■.-..'■■:■ 

Ahues, a settlement and silver mine of San Luis de Isbi^aiy in ^iexkci 
ii)h8»4i3 Indknr&miMea, besUto 98 of Muatees add Muilatoea. .They 
•dbslst by 'digging ix^^eiaineKf '•- ' 

AumbABi a Nation of bArbflaroai Indians^ desceiiehntfrbm the F^nehe^ 
in N«w GrexMdo; They Isva-ia the fbreett to ih^ sotrth'^ tkid river 'Mai|^- 
dalena. But little is kn9wn>of them. ' • n- : i •' r • 

..AkvsEBAO^ thet Indian name of a fali m:fthe Irmc.Menrimacky/J^ew 
Hampshire, 16 nileffbeUiw^CoBcord, and ?• miles bdow^Hiaokset^Uk^ 

AmjLjSMhA. Of thrfifty^fivei names, of /pboea in Mexic^or New Spaib, 
mentioned by Alc^o, whicltbear tfabiiUatnie^ sieved ate ibdieat.of a joint 
popttiat^cm of 544 Indian famitieSi IMthese^^l aroiiU Zdqu)dpa;.' 117 in 
Zcdtepec'^, li2i in ToiuGB^^ 134:id:Gholdla; 18 in. Yautepecj 25 in 
Siitia; 70 in : Amaqdeca ; and 149 in Hilehuetlan. : . • 
^ -Anahuao,' the iatieient Indian name of New Spain, or Mexico. The 
valley of Midxicof ox; Tenoefaddan, is^. according tq Humbpl^ aituated ifi 
the centre of the cordillera of AnahuaGy^ Ij^his talley is of an oifal fon^. 
ilB : length is lfi| M^ufes^aatiniiting fran the entry of the Rio Tenango 
iioito lakis Ohakolo the IbM of Iber Corrode gincbque^ and }$^ Jeaguea n^ 
breadth, from St Gabriel to the sonxcea ol X\ia^ai«> ^^^SaKw^goas^w?^. 
ienUoTml extent k 244^ square leagvxes^ ol ^>k«\i ot^i ^^ vs5Qa»>«8^ 



409 j^gj^oLpa^. 

^e occupi94 by.lajCjBS, being leas tdifui a tenth qf.tbe whole surfaee. The 
circumference of the valley, estimating around the crest of the mouptailM, 
i» 67tleagufis. Thifl cjrett ier Tery elevaited in inoiBt pait8^>and embiaces the 
great volc^uaoea of Ia Puebla, Popoqajiepetl, and IztacchihuatL. • There 
are five lakes in thi^ valley, of which, thfit of Tezcuco is ihe largest. . All 
•re much dinliinithed in thoi quantify, of F^ter they yield, since the 16th 
century, which is owing, in part, to the destruction of trees by the Spai^ 
iariiiB, hut most direct)]^ to the ci&nal of HuehuetpCo, eut ^Lhrough- a mioun- 
taiuj by \Vhich ihe waters ate^drawq.into the.iiver Panuc<^ and thus find 
their way intO' the Ajtlantic. By this wovk, the city of Mexico itself was 
fceed from all effects of periodical inundation, and the site enlarged and 
rendered better suited to streets cCod caxiiagea; . The'K^iteca pt lake Tez- 
cuco are impregnated with muriate aiid tarbonaie of soda^ Thoae of 
Xochimilco are the most pure and limpid. Humboldt found their specific 
gravity to be 1.0009, when distilled., water at the temperature o£i54'^ 
Fahrenheit, was 1.000, and that of Te&cuco 1.0215^. 
: • Of theofivie lakes mentioned, Xodurailcoand Ghaloo contain 6^ eqoare 
league* ; Jl^ezcuco^ 1 0^ ; : San Chnst(>val,' 3»|^ ;! and Zumpango, 1 -|%-. 
The Talley is. a basin', surrounded hy an elevated: widl of porphyry moun* 
laina. The bottom of this basin ia ^2,277 melres, or 7,468 feet above 
the sea*» •)■..■. I j.- k . ■■ ^ '. ■' ? . 

...AsALcOy a eettlement of GbedalaxBia, in.M&skOf containidgf 40 Indian 
fiuniliesJ' ».-. '■■.■. . •.*■.■■.!.' ■ ■/ 

Anasaguntakook, a band of the Abenaki, on the sources of the Ahdros- 
cogginr, in Maine. . .::.£. .. . . ' ; .- 

Ancamares, a nation of Indians inhabiting: the ahorils of the river -Ma- 
dera. They are very warlike and robust In 1^9^ ihey attacked- the 
Portagttese, and ''compelled them to igm up the navigation of- the rjver. 
They are divided' into different tribbs. . The moist riumerous are th^/Aor 
camares, who inhabit the shores of the riVer Qayarii ■'» 'i! 

Ancas, a nation of Indians in Peru,^ who, on the ^th January, .1725, 
were -overwfaeltned and destroyed by. the ruins of a moiuntaiti which bur^ 
ibrth by aii earthquake. • Fifteen' thousand aoUls perished on that'occasrion. 
'^ Ance, or HaWcii's band of Ghippewas, liHng at Point St. Ignace, on 
the straits of Mi^iHmtuckinao^ in Michigan. . This band, in 1840, as de- 
noted by the ani6uity pdy rolls^^ numbered .193 ; of whom, 33 were men, 
54 women, and 106 children., l^ey subsist, in part by hunting the smtJl 
furred animals still esdsting in the country, and in part by fishing. They 
thigtate from place to place, as the season varies, plant very little, and are 
addicttsd to the-usel (Sf ardent spirits. ' • ' ■ i • . •: : '. ■. •- 

-''AN0LV>']^,''-a1»: island' on the' Muthweat ceasto^iFktarid^; also, adiKi: 
ffowMgr iiit^^he gulf ^t that locality, w!iieh is also valled^'iitthe SaniinQie 
Jfialec'ti'^fi^ Eist^fliiS'hoteB, '■ ' " = • ''■''" ' »"^ - • * • t vi » .i • ■ » .if* i u' » !• , < : ■ ! i yii 



' iAnofrrfiEfis; a* nation of q^fiM- I)idiflini» inhabiting th^ foresto d( the river 
• l^qpo, in-Gtnifo. They are^tiumer6tt8, savagef treecheronB^ftncLineonstailt 
'*" AvmASTEBJ It -nation formerly inhabitingftbe territory on -the Hoatheini 
ifaords of lake Erie, aoathweal of -the^ Senecas. -They were extirpated by 
.the'kDquois.- ' •*. :' v "■.' .. -. ./ ■. '.^ 

\ Andai^' WBDfe, or OKOw'd FLtisfir, -a hereditary 'chief of the CJhippev^ 
nation, living towards the clo«e= of the last eeotnry at- the ancient 'Indiati 
■village {tf La Pointe Chegoimegdn, onitfke Superior. He pbatoeeed quali- 
ties, which, under a different phasid of society, would heive developed 
-themselves in marked acts of iMshevblence. Numberis of anecdotes, favour- 
-able to his ehara^ei^, are' i<elated'of him; and have been handed down by 
tradition arnong the French residients-on that remote frontier. Although 
a warrior, engaged in frequent expeditions against the enemies of his ttibe, 
he opposed the siiedding'Of the blood of white men who were encountered, 
nn a defenceless statOj in the puxsluts^of trade. He also resisted the plun- 
der of their property. He had a strong natural sense of justice, accom- 
panied with moral en6rgy,'and' gave utterance t6 elevated and ennobling 
sentiments in his intercovrse. >'- ■ > 

Anixrvas, San. A settlement of Texupilco, in Mexico, dontaining 77 
Indian families ;- another of Tokrco, of 134 ; another in Tlatotepiec, of 38; 
another in Tuxtia, of 1170^ another in Qbejdzingo, of 15,* another in 
PapaloCeped, of 20 ; another in Hiscoutepeo,- 'of 68 ; anbtheir in Tepehua- 
can, of40>; all under the-sama- dedicatory nama 

ARDRoscooGnr, the main'wekem souree of the river Kennebec,' in 
Maine. -■' i ' 

- ANGAGtu, Santuoo DeJ ,' 8- Settlement of Valladolid, Mexico, containing 
22 Indian fitmiliee. '••.'>,:. « i!. . i 

. • ANGAMocirrrao, a settlement of the' same district With the preceding, con* 
mining 1 06 Indian femilies; ^' 

' Angaraes^ a province of PerU) containing six curacies or 'parishes of 
Indians. ■*.■.-.-.■■■ ^ 

Akoelcs, Pubbla Db Los, the capitol of the province of Tlaxcala, in New 
Spain, or Mexico, founded in 1533. The entire number of lodiaii fanu^ 
lies within this important jurisdiction iff 3,200, which, at the ordinary rate 
of the estimation of Indian population here^ that is, five souls to a family^ 
gives an aggregate' of 16;000. These are descendants of the ancient 
Azteecs, who inhabited the Country on its conquest ! . 

This is, however^ but the population: of the chief town orcapitid. Tha 
entire intendencyt)f Pueblos de lo» Angeles contained^ in '1 793, 508,098 
souls. Of this number, 873,752 were Indians of pure blood, divided, into 
187,531 males, and 186,221 females. There were also 77,908 of the 
mixed race, divided into 87,8 1« males, and 40,590 females. Bttt 6l$m 
were Spaniards, or whitea, ©xcluaWe o^ ^^ twRxAwt w^tfaBaaaosa-s KM* 
maaks, aad 427 nn^ .».. 



Tbi«t pi:epoii4ei^{MV^6 of tha native IfldSMfeT f^uktSoo if still more ftrik- 
JAg.ia,th0 goy^nment of liaxcak, whiebi of cour0e,;incliicle6tbe captttil 
;fKJboSire narniod,. In 1793, il; centfiined .n poimlation Qfi:59,177 sods; of 
which, 48^878 y^ere Ibdi^n/Sy- divide : into 21^49 AiaH and 21^089 
females. The town is governed by a Cacique, and four Indian Alcal4A9, 
whoppiieawt the ancient heada of tb« foiu quarters, still called Teepecti- 
,pac, 4>cotelalco, Quiahtuit:$tlan, and Ti ^atlan. 6y< virtue of a rpyal cedula 
of 16th April,. 1585, the whites b^ve no seat in the municipality. Tbe 
Cacique, or Indiatx G^vernor^ enjoys \k^ hooora of an aXJtrez reaL. Not- 
• wijiistanding the.2eal of a Spanish int^ndafit gen«r|J,.th6 progress of the 
inha)>itant8 in industry and progpe^ity^ bat been extremely alow. Theaa- 
ecet of this is, perhap, revenited in. th» fact that four fiftbaof the whole 
property belongs. to mort-^ain proprietors^ that, is to. say, to communities 
of monks, to chapterisi, corporations^, and hospitals. . Tbek trade is also da- 
pressed by the enormous price qf cakrdage from Iha table, lands, and thb 
.yeant of beasts of burden. . • 

Tbe geology and antiquitieis of tbig part of M^xico, a^e equally interest- 
ing. The intendency of Puebla is traversed by tbe hi^' oordilleraa of 
Anahuac^ which, beyond the i8th degree. of latitude, spreads into a piaiui 
elevated from 1,8QQ to 2,00.0 metres ahiG^ye the lerel of th^oeean^ or from 
5,905 to 6j56 1 feei In this intendeney is^ also the Popocatepetl, the .high- 
est mountain in Me^tico. Humboldt's maasurement of this volcano makes 
it 600 metres (1,968 feet,) higher than the most .elevated summit of the 
old continent It is, indeed, only exceeded between Panama and Bebxing's 
Straits, by Mt. St. Elias. 

The table land of Puebla exhibits remarkable vestiges of aneient-oivil- 
ization. The fortifications of Tlaxcala are posterior in the date of tboii 
construction to the grieat pyramid of Gholula. This i^rramid, or teocbih, 
is the most stupendous monument erected by the > race; ' Its sqaaf es ara 
arraBgedip exact accordance mth.the astronomical parallels. It is con- 
structed in stages or terraces, the highest of which is 177 feet above tht 
plain.. ' It has a base of 1 423 feet. . By a passage excavated into the nortn 
side of it, a few years ago, it is found to be isolid, and Id consist of aJternak. 
layers of brick and clay. Its centre has not, however, been reached. It* 
height exceeds the third of the great Egyptian pyramids of the group ol 
Qhiza.. Ih iis baBe,:however,-it'exeeiids that of all other edifices found by 
travellers in the old contineiHt; it ia. almost double that. of the great-pyra- 
mid of Cheops. To conceive of the vaatnesf of the structure^ let thetra- 
treller imagine a square four times tha size of ihe Place Vetidome,. piled 
opwil^- brick, in terraces, twice the utmost height of 'the {iaiace of the 
Lourre.-'"' • ■•' *;■ ■. .■.':;■■ 

' The Indians of the ptbvincee^ Tkiseak; speak three htnguages, difierr 
ikg-ffiom '000 mnotbw, nainely: :tba Mexiea,A^ TotoQac,>hiid< Tlapantae: 
Tlie first is peculiar to the inhabitants ol PneWa, C»!fiio\s^'^«ki^^V^^pttid^^ 



die Beeond to Ae ifibalntftnts of Zatediiti ; aiid the third is pfeeetlried m 
th^ environs of vl; lajya. The jfoptilation of the entire intendencjr ^f Pti^ 
bla, in 1803, thiA is\ leh years after the eensoar abovenoted, had advanced 
tb 813,300 in an extent 6i 2,696 square leagues, giving 301 inhabitants to ^ 
the square league. Stioall as this may appear, it is four times greater thai^ 
that of Sweden, and nearly equal to that of the Kingdom of Arragon. 

Amialis, a barbarous nation of South American Indians, in the llanoti 
of Casanare and Meta, in the new kingdom of Grenada. They are de>* 
scended from the' Betbyes. They are very numerous, and of a gientle 
fiature. The Jesuits established' a mission among them in 1722. 

Annaciois, or Ajvnacous, a barbarous nation of Indians, of the province 
of Puerto Seguro, in Brazil They inhabit the woods and mountains to 
the west, and near the rivers Grande and Yucaira. They are in a coil- 
slant state of warfare, night and day. They are irreconcileabie enemies 
of the Portuguese, whose colonies and cultivated lands they continually 
infest, and which they destroyed in 1687. 

ANi^EM0sn«3^ the name of the Ottowas, and Chippewas, for the Fdk 
Islands, of lake Michigan. It is derived of Annemose, a yoUng dog or 
fox, and ing^ a particle denoting place, or locality. 

Annsmdceens, a Chippewa hunter of Red River, in HudsonSs bay, 
who survived a conflict with a grisly bear. Aftet being terribly lacerated, 
in his face and limbs, but not deprived of consciousness, he aflected death. 
The animal then seized him gently by the* neck, and dragged hini to a 
thicket, where he Was left, as it was thought, to be eaten when the caHs 
X)f hunger should demand. From this pbsition he arose, first setting up, 
and binding parts of his lacemted flesh down, and afterwards rose, and 
succeeded in reaching his wigwaxfi, where, by skill in th^ us^ of simples, 
his wounds were entirely healed. Theiiame signifies little thunder j be* 
Ing a compound from Anniriiikee, thunder, and the diminutive inflection 
in us. 

Annutteligo, a hammock brought to notice in the late war with the 
Seminoles, in Florida. It is situated east of the Withlacooche river. 

Anolaima, a settlement of locaima, in New Granada, containing a 
small, but indefinite population of Indians. 

Antalis, a barbarous and warlike nation of Indians, in the kingdom ' 
of Chile, to the west of Coquimbo. They valorously opposed the pro- 
gress of the Inca Yupanqui, compelling him, in the end, to terminate 
his conquests on the other side of the river Maule, the last boundary of 
Peru. 

Antiquities. See the articles Grave Creek, Marrietta, Circleville, dec. 

Anthony St. ; the falls of, being the fourth and lowermost of the per- 
pendicular, or prominent falls of the Mississippi, and by far the greatest 

The first fall of this stream is the Kak^fcVV^L.^ i\X\i^^^ 
journey below Itasca lake \ the second \s c^«8L^xi^t^vig»s^s^^^^^'^^^ 



low 4h|a influx of the Leech lal^e hcaneh. .v The .thiid is ibolpw Elk riv^y 
juod i9 passable in boats and oanoes. St. .^nthany's is ti^e most consider- 
able of the seriesj.and the only one which, presents aa abrupt plunge of 
jhe i^reann from horizontal rocks. They were thus named by Hennepini 
f^hoMi 1680. By the Dacotah Indis^s, who inhabit, the country, they are 
called Hah^. It is at this point, that the Mississip|»|, which gathers its 
.wpters from high table lands, and has its course, for several hundredsv of 
miles, through diluvions superin^osed on the primitive, £u:st plunges into 
the great secondary formation. .. For more than a thousand ^miles, in its 
way southward, its banjos are rendered imposing and pr^ipitous by this 
formation. At or. pear the .Grand Tower, and its adjunct precipice, on- the 
.Missoi^ri shore, (his formation ceases, and th^. river enters the ^reat delta, 
which still confines it, for a like distance, befor^ it expands itself, by its 
bifurcations, abd final exit, in the Gulf of Mexico, at the Balize. 

Antonio, Sak. - The following statistical facts, denote the Indian popu- 
lation, of sundry settlements, bearing this name, within the former govern: 
ix^ent of New Spain, now Mexico. In the limits of Tollman, 32 families ] 
in Tampolomon, 128; in Toluca 51; in.MetepecSSl ;.in Gorong-ngQ, 
44; in Huehuetlan, 14Q;. in Chapala, 27. ...... 

ApAfiAumw, or White {Iyesj a. Delaware chief of note, of the era of 
the. American revolution, who is frequently. mentioned in documents of 
the times. 

Apaces, San Juan Bautista De, a settlement of Zelaga in the province 
and bishopric of Mechoacan, containing 135 Indian families. Another 
settlement, of the same name, with the dedicatory title of Santa Maria, in 
.the district of Zita.guaro, contains 24 families. 

Apaches, a natjop of Jndians^ located between the Rio del Norte and the 
sources of the Nuaces, who were reported, in 1817, at 3,500. In at 
ofiicial report subn^iitted to Congresg, in 1837y their numbers '* within 
striking distance of the western frontier," are vaguely put at, 20,28Q. 
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Apallachians ; a nation of Indians who formerly inhabited the ex« 
treme southern portion of the United States, and have left their name in 
the leading range of die Apiillachian mountains. In 1539 Pe Soto found 
them in Florida, a tei^ at that era comprehending also the entire area of 
the present states of Alabama, Mississippi,' Louisiana, and other portions 
of the southern territory. They were numerous, fierce, and valorous. 
They were clothed in the skins of wild beasts. They used bows and 
arrows, clubs and spears. They did not, as many nations of barbarians do, 
poison their darts. They were temperate, drinking only water. They 
did not make wars on slight pretences, or for avarice, but to repress at« 
tacks, or remedy injustice. They treated their prisoners with humanity, 
and like other persons of their households. They were long lived, some 
persons reaching a hundred years. They worshipped the sun, to which 
they sang hymns, morning and evening. These facts are to be gleaned 
from the narrative. What were their numbers, how far they extended 
their jurisdiction, what were their affiliations by language, customs, and 
institutions with other tribes, cannot be accurately decided. Much that 
is said of their civil and military polity, buildings, ceremonies and other 
traits, applies to the Floridian Indians generally, and may be dismissed as 
either vague, or not char^teristic of the Appalachians. A quarto vol- 
ume was published in London in 1666, by John Davies, under the title 
of a ^' History of the Oaribby Indians,'' in which he traces the caribs of 
the northern groups of the West Indies^ to the Apallachians, and relates 
many incidents, and narrates 'a series of surprising wars and battles, 
reaching, in their effects, through the Mississippi valley up to the great 
lakes, which have the appearance of fable. How much of this account, 
which speaks of ^^ cattle">and ^^ herds," may be grafted on ancient tra- 
ditions, it is impossible to telh There are some proofs of such an an- 
cient civilisation in the Ohio valley and other sections of the country, but 
they are unconnected with any Indian traditions, which have survived, 
unless we consider tne mounds and remains of antique forts as monu- 
mental evidences of these reputed wars. The Lenapee accounts of these 
ancient wars with the Tallagees or Allegewy, may be thought to refer to 
this ancient people, who had, if this conjecture be correct, extended 
their dominion t6 the middle and northern latitudes of the present area 
of the United States, piior to the appearance of tiie Algonquin and Iro- 
quies races. Mr. Irving has suggested the name of Apallachia, or Alle«- 
gania, derived from the stock, fbir this division of the continent 
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LEC5TURES ON THE GRAMMATICAL STRUCTURE 
OF THE INDIAN LANaUAGE. 

., The course, of lectures, of which the following are part, were (Jeliver^ 
before the St. Mary's committee of the Al^c Society. Two of them. only 
fi^v^ heen published. Th^y are here continued from the article " Indian 
languages," at page 202 of the "Narrative of the Discovery qf the actual 
Source of the Mississippi, in Itasca Lake," published by the Harpejs, in 
IS34. The family of languages selected as the topic of inquiry, is the 
Algonquin. All the examples enployed are diawn from tjt^t particuls^r 
type of.it- which is called Chipf^wa, in. our transductions with them., but 
srijich they uniformly prono.\in(?e themselves, (Dd-jib-wa. These terjnas 
are employed as perfect synonyms^ Thej phrase " OdjUbwa-Algonquip," 
tyherever it occurs, is intended to link^ in the mijad of the inquirer, tl^e 
species and the genus (if we may borrow a term from natural history) oi 
1^^ bnguag^, but is not fraught with, or intended to convey, any additional 
jjdteA. The three terms relate, to on^ and the same people. 
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LECTURE III. 



Obfletrations on the Adjectfre — Its dstinction into two classeai denoted by the prbsenee 

• M* Gtbdenee of vitariiy-^ExaifnpIefl -«f tke animates and iiianiBiaCefi--^Mode of their 

. coiiTersioA into mbetontivea — How p^nonns are applied to these. denvatcree, and Uie 

luA^nei of forming ooropoun4 term^ fio^n^ectiye bpisee, tp deaorib^ the varioi^ najtU- 

^ . ral p])c.Qomcua-r-The application of ^j^fise principles io commpn conversation, and in 

the description of natural and artificial objeets — Adjectives always preserve the dw- 

tinction of number — Numerals — Arithmetical capacity of the language — The unit 

•exfsts in duplicate. 

jl. It has been remai^ked that the^ distinction of wofds intQ anixpate^ and 
-inula inxates, is z^ piiinciple intimately interwoven througl^out the structure 
/^ the Is^nguage. It is, in fact, so deeply innprinted upon ^ graowns^ipal 
£afm;5,.;^ad is so perpeti^ly recurring^ tt^t it my hf. loql^ upon, not 
oply ^ ((jknniag a striking, peculiarity, of th^ Ifing^age, but as coustituting 
the fundajfftei^^tdl pri^cip^e ^yf.jte.llxup^liir^ fr<)ip- which all P^^ fwi^? l^^e 
derived their limits, and to whifch they have been made to conform. Wo 
class of wdMs appears to have escaped its Vra^ieas. ^^^sxa^^x c^oucords 



other laws. iflaq^ose> th^y all agreei Apd#te made subservient in the estab- 
lishment of this. ' 

It might appear to be a useleev) distinction in the adjective, when the 
substantive is thus "marked ; but it- wiU be recollected that it is in the 
plural of tJie substantive only, that .the distinction is mark^. And we 
shall presently have occasion to show^ that redundancy of forms, are, to 
considerable extent, obviated in practice. 

For the origfiQ of the principle itself, we need look only to nature, which en- 
l4z>ws animate bodies with animate properties and qualities, ai^d vice versa. 
3at it isdvLQ to the tribes who speak this language, to have invented one set of 
Adjective symbols to express the ideas peci^Uarly appropriate to the formeXj 
aad pother set applicable, esclusively, to the latter; and to have givea 
the worda good and bad, black and white, great and small, handsome and 
ugfy^ such modifications as are practically competent to indicate the g^ 
j^ierai nature of the objects referred to, whether provided with, or destitute 
of the vital principle. And not only so, but by the figurative use of 
these foimS) to. exalt inanimate masses into the class of living beings, or 
to strip the Jiatter of the properties of life — a principle of much importance 
to their public speakers. 

. Thij^ distiao^ion is shown in the following examples, in which it will b^ 
observed, that the inflection izzi, generally denotes the personal, and atk, 
«», or «(72K^i;^e impersonal forms. 



Bad 

Ugly .. 

Beautiful 

Strong 

Soft 

Hard 

Smooth 

Black 

White 

Yellow 

Red 

Blue. 

Squj 

iSwefet 

Light 



Adj: Inanimate. 

Mpnaud ud 

GushkoQnaug wud 
Bishegaindaug wud 
S6ng un 

N6k . un 

Mushkow au 

Shoiskw , au 

- Mukkudddlw au 
Waubishk au 

(Jzahw au 

Miskw au 

Ozhahwushkw au 
Sheew un 

Weeshkdb utt 

Naung un 



Adj: Animate: 

Monaud izzi. 

Gushkoonaug oozzi 
Bishegaindaug oozzL 

SOng izzi. 

N6k izzi. 

Mushkow. izzi. 

Shoisk oozzi. 

Mukkiidd&w izzi: 

Waubishk ' izzi. 

Ozahw izzi. 

Miskw izzi! 
Ozhahwushkw izzi 

Sheew izzi. 

"Weeshkob izzL 

NiBiung izzi. 



It is not, J^owever, in all cases, by mere modifications of tho adjective, 
that these distinctions are expressed. Words totally different in sound, 
and evidp^rty derived from radically^ different i:o.ots, are, in some fciw kistan- 
ces, empljj;^, as in tfee^ following ef|3wa^l«a \ 
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Good 


"v'v Bad- 


' Large 


Sthalt 


Old 



Adj : iMckiifuitR ' ; -^ • ^4i " ' Ainmeie, : ■ mi > 

Onisheshin Minno: ^ • •■ '. -^i' 

Mbnaodtid: • -Mudjee '. 

Mitshau ♦ Mindiddo;/ 

iPuttgee ' '; Uggaittlki. .. 

Geekau Gitizm. , . 

- It may be remarked of these forms; that afthbttgh'the imj^ersonal tnll,'-ift 
tome instanceSj'talce the personal" inflecttons, ffclef rule iStA)ttfei{^rocated,arid 
itiiniio, and iriindiddo, and gitizzij ahff all tviords smiilarly sittrated, remain 
ttnchahgdably animates! The word '■ parigee," iS limited t6* the exprfeiion 
b? (juanthy, and its correspondent tiggaushi, to 'size, or (JtiaKty.- Kisfli^ 
da, (hot) is restricted to the heat of a fffe; 'fceezhgtutft, to tKe'hi^t'of the 
'suii. There is' "still a third term to indicate the natural Keit 6f the body, 
'lUzzizoo. Mitshau (large) is. generally Applied tb'cotihtrlefi, lakes,-. iuiV- 
ets,*&c. "Mindiddd, to the body, arid gitshee, ihdiscTiminatefly. ' Onishi- 
shin, and its correspondent onishishshd., signify, handsome or fair, as well 
as'g^bod. Kwonaudj a. a. and kwonaudj ewiin d; i. meari, stric(ly, han^- 
'teme, and imply nothing further. ■ Minrio, isthe- appi»d|)rMite= personal 
form for good. Mud gee and monaudud, may re^ipfocailyiiiiaijige gei^ 
Hers, the first by the addltidin'of t-^-e, add the' second 'bj^'ftltCTing tid to 
tzzt. . • • ..,■...,. 

Distinctions of this kind are of considerable importance in a practical 
point of view, and their observance or neglect, are noticed with scrupulous 
exactness by the Indians. • The want of inanimate forms to such words as 
happy, sorrowful, brave, sick &c. creates no confusion, as inanimate pouns 
cannot, strictly speaking, take upon, thepselves such quali^ies^ and, when 
they do — ^as they sometimes do, f)y one of those extravagant figures of 
speech, which are used in their tales of transformations, the animate forms 
answer all purposes. For in these tales the whole material creation may 
be clothed with animation. The rule, as exhibitedin practice, is limited, 
with sufficient accuracy, to the bc{}indari^a prescribed by nature. ., 

To avoid a repetition of, forms,, were the noun and the adjective- lK>th to 
be employed in their usual relation, the latter is endowed with a pronomi- 
nal, or substantive inflection. An4 the use of the noun, in its separate 
form, is thus wholly superceded. Thus onishishiin, a. i. and onishishsha, 
a. a. become Wanishishing, that vvliich is good, or fair, and .Wanish- 
ishid, he who is good or &ir. The follovvjn^ .examples will exhibit this 
rule, under each of its forms. 

Compound or Noun-Adjective Animate. 

Black ' Mukkuddaw izzi Miakiid^aw izzid. 

White Wiubishk izzi' Wy^ubisliik kzid. V ' ' 

Yellow Ozahw izzi "Vfazai^w kzid. ' 

Hed Miskw Izzi' "' ' Mashk ooiidd. 

Strong Song izzi ^n^ VleA, 



; ' : ' ' Noun-Adjective Ipahimkte. ■ 

■ ilack ' ' MtiktuddisiW. au ^ ' Mukkuddftw aug; • 

White *^ ' ^^ Waubishk au tVyatibishk ang. • 

' ' ' Yell6w '" ' OzahW ' aa^ ' W hug". - ^ 

Red ' Mishkw '^ au" ' Mishfew aug. 

« .••■_■#<,. . ■-. 

; Th^ animate forms in these .je^JcampleswiU be recognized, as exhibiting 
Oj further extension of tjbe rule, pientioned in the. preceding chapter, by 
which si\b§tantives are formed from tjje indicativis of the Yerb by a permu- 
tation of the VQive^- And these fbriiis are likewise rendered plurisil in 
t^ manifQ^ th^re m^entioned. They also undergo changes to mdicate the 
various, persons. For instance onisbisha is thus declined to mark the 

.,..,..• W^i^Jii^T^yaun .. . . .,.^r I (am) good, or fair., , . ., .. 

Wanishisfi-eyun Thou (art) good, or fair. . 

., , . ; .Wanishi«bid ,. r . ; H^:(|s) good or^feur. , 

. ■ Wtoi^hisl^-^an^..^ ,,,. : We. (are) good[ xxr fair (ejc) .'•[ 

'.„i' Wi&nishieh-eyung i.We (are) goodiSLfeir (in.) . 

i>L,. • Wp^iishish-eyaig' ; [ .^Ye (are),g9pd Qr.^r. ; 

,/ .. i.W&nishi^h^idlltf) Th«y (aje) gpod or :^r. 

'•The inanimate fortos, being without person, areHSimplyrendefiBd plural 
bjr t»,' (Changing maiskwaug, to maiskwuug-in, &c. &c. The verbal si|r- 
nificatibti ^which ti^sre formd assume, asindidat^ in the words am, art) isj 
a'te, is'to'bc sought in the perrtititativ6 charige oif the first syllable. Thus 
d'laf'ehan|fed to V^ii, muk to tei&k, waub tb wy-aub, ozau to? w&zau^ niisk 
t(5''maisk,^c. The pronouh, as -is udnai In tfee d<wible comp^unde, is 
ifortned Wholljr by the liiflectloiis eyaun, •eytnij-&c. '' = • * " • > 

The strong tendency of the adjective to assume a personal, o? pron*om-i 
ico-substantive form, leads to the ^njiployj^ent of many words in a par- 
ticular, or exclusive sense. A,nd in any future practical attempts with the 
language, it, will be^foupd greatly to facilitate its aciq^uisition if ihp adjec- 
tives are arranged ii^ distinct glasses, separated by this characteristic prin- 
ciple of their application. T^e examples we have given, are chleifiy those 
which may be consid^redj strictly animate, or inanimate^ admit of double 
forms, and .are of general, use. Many of the exanaples recorded in the 
original manuscripts employed in these lectures, are of a more concrete 
character, and, at the same time, a more limited use. Thus shaugwewe, 
is a weak pi^rfebri, Bdkau^mme, a weak drink, riokaii^wud, a -weak, or 
soft piece i&f Wood.' ^t^sfel^u, is fine, but can orilybe' applied to per- 
sonal appearance' beesau,' indicates fine grains, teeewtrshkwal'is giddy, 
and keeTirn$hk#ibee, giddy With drink, both being resitricJIed to the third 
person. Sflfigtm'^hd sohgira, are the personal and impersonal 'forcas c^C 
strong, as''^ven' 'ab6vfe.<' But MushkowaM^xMRfe^^ ^S(xw\% ^^^i^a- ^^^^ 



stances. Sunnuhgud i» bard (to eadiure,) waindnd, is easy (to perfonn.) 
Sdnged^ i» Imtv^ Sbauged&g. cowardly, koeizllinzbowizzi, actinre^Jiizhe- 
kau, swiftj .onauoegoc^i lively, minwainduca happy^ gushkwainduB^, sor- 
rowful, but all tbese huras are confined to tbe third person of the indica- 
tive, singular. Pibbigwau, is a rough or knotted substance. Pubbiggo- 
ozzi, a rough person. Keenwau is long, or tall, (any solid mass.) Kay- 
liozid is a tail person. Tahkozid a short person. W^bsskyciu is Hght ; 
wassaubizzoo, the light of the eye'; wasshauizhs, the light of a star, 'or any 
luminous body. ' Keenau is sharp, keenatibil^ud, a sharp Jtnif^ or stbtie: 
KjeezhaubikediELy, is hot metal; a hot stove^ &c. Reezhaugamnieda, is hot 
water. AubudgeetOn/ii^ useful, — a useful thiilg. Wiauwfe^ti^ i^'frlvoiptisj 
any thing frivolous in word, or dei^d'. tiibbtidhish, appeateT to b^ a gene- 
ral term for low. Ishpimming is high in the air. Ishpau, is applied (6 
any high fixture; asr a hoiiiBe, dtc.' Ishpaubikau iff a high'/t^ldl?. - ' Taush- 
kaubikau, a splft tock. 

These combinations andf limitations meet the inquirer at ev^ry step. 
They afcrthe ciJrrrettt phrafids /of the language. ' They present short, 
ready, afiddfien beautiful ntddes 'of expression. But a&the^M^d light, 
both upon the idiom and genius of the language, I shall not sbrupTe to add 
further example and illustratiohsf; Ask a Chippeifira, the name fbr rock, 
and he wiUaoswer atbzhebik. The geoeric import of aubik, has been^BX- 
]dained. Ask him the name foe red rock,, and he will answer miskwau^ 
bik,t— for white rock, and he will answer waubaubik^ for black rock 
mi|kkudd&Mraubik,-^fbr yellow jfock, ozahwaubik, — ^for green rock, oz- 
hahwushkwaubikj—rfor bright rpck, wasaayaubik, for smooth rock^shoisr 
hkwtabik, dDC. compou^s.in which the words red, wlite, black, yellow, 
6lc. unite with aubik. Pursue this inquiiy and the following fonoA; will 
haelicited. 

Miskwaubik-ud, It (is) a red rock. 

Waubaubik-ud. It (is) k white rodk. 

Mykkuddawaubik-ud. rt.(is) a black rock. 

Ozahwaiibik-ud. K (is) A yellow rock. 

Wassayaubik-ud: fr (Is) a bright rock. 

Shoisk waublk-ud. It (is) d smooth tbck; 

PersanaL. 

Miskwaubifeim He, (jis) a red rock, 

Wanbaubik-izzi. He (is) a white rock. 

M\)kkuddawaubik-iz2i, He: (is) a black rock. , . 

Ozahwaubik-izzL: . He (is) a yellow nock. , 

Wassayaubik-izzi. He (is) a bright rock. ', 

5iK»ii8i^waubik-izzL. He^ (is) a smoo^ rock. 
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fix toA to ihffAi and their fuMte «ppeAnthcid^^ ir^Kattf ; ^ie w<!»rd ^o" 
in the tmnsla^obs, altliou|fh teaTked iriitt blrackets, is ho£' dkemed Whelly 
gmtuitoua There i^dtrieftlyispeaMfig', an ide& of existence given'tb these 
compoubds, by the p^tid<e ati ib titibtc, whieh siroms to be indirectly a 
derivative from thatgfreat and fundamental root of the language iau. Blli^ 
ia, apparently, the rod« of llfce expi^igssion fbr "fock." 

Let this mode of interrogation be continaed, and extended to other ad- 
jectives, or the dame adjectivesr applied to other objects, and rei^lts equally 
regular and numerous will be obtained. Minnis, we shall 1)6 told, is an 
island : miskominnis, a red ia^nd ; mukkadd&ninnis, a black island ,* waUr 
beminnis, a while isk»K!, dbc. Annokwut, is a cloud ; miiskwaunak^vut, a 
red cloud ; mukkuddawukwut, a black cloud ; waubahnokwut, a white 
cloud; ozahwushkwi^okwut, a blue cloii4^ &64 Neebe irthe i^edfie 
term for waiter ; bu^is npt generally used in combination with the adjec- 
tive. The wocd guma^hk^ o^^. appears to be a generic term for wileri 
or potable liquids. . Hence the following terms :— 



Gitshee, 

Nokun, 

Mushkowau, 

Weeshkobun, 

Sheewun, 

Weesugun, 

Minno, 

Monaudud, 

Miskwau, 

Ozahwau, 

Weenun, 

Peenud, 



Gfeat. 
Weak. 
Strong. 

Sweet 

Sour. 

Sitter. 

Good. 

Bad. 

Red. 

Yellow. 

Dirty. 

Clear. 



Gitshiguma, Gr^ water 

Nbkauguma, Weak dxink. 

Mushkowauguma, Strong drink. 
Weeshkobauguma, Sweet drink. 



Sheewauguma, 
. Weesugauguma, 
Minwauguma, 
Mahnaaguma, 
Miskwauguma, 
Ozahwauguma, 
Weenaugrima, 
^I'eenaugama, 



Sour drink. 
Bitter drink. 
Good drink. 
Bad drink. 
Red drink. 
Yfellow drink. 
Dirty water. 
Clear Waiter. 



From minno, and from monaudud, good and had^ bxb din^ived the fol- 
lowing terms. Minnopogwud, it tastes well ; minnopegeoazi, he tastes 
well. Mauzhepogwud, it tastes bad; mawzhepogOozzi, he tastes bad. 
Minnomaugwud, it smells good ; mianomaugoozzi, he smells* good ; liaag- 
ghemaugawud, it smells bad ; mawheraaugopzzi) he smeUs bad. The in- 
flections gwud, antdizzi, here employed, are clearly indicative, aS' in other 
combinations, of the words U and him. 

Baimwa is sounds Baiii^wftwa,.'tbe {lasidng so<^3d. Miowftmniy a 
pleasant dp!und> Minwftwa, a. pleasant sound. Maunwam^ a disagree- 
able sound. Mudwayaushkau, the sound of waves dashing^on the shore. 
Mudwayaunnemud, the souml of winds. Miid^r^y an k-ooskau, tSie 
sound of filing trees. Mudw&kumigishin^ th^ sound of fr person falling 
upon the earth. , Mudway^in, the sound, of a^y inanimate oiasa &Uxss%t8^ 
the earth. These exiiriplesihight \>e <^nl\^^ ^^^^ 

diScatioB of circumstances — almoal e^etY ^j«cAaX».T&^ ^^ '^^>MgD^. >& 
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pressed by some modification of the orthography. . Enough ha« been givm 
Xo prove that the adjective combines itself ,3i|rich the suhstantive, the verb 
apd the pronoun — ^that the combinations thufi produced are nunierous^ 
aflibrd concentrated modes of Ax>nveying ideas, and oftentimes happy terms 
of expression. Numerous and 'prevalent as these forms are, they do not, 
however, preclude the u$p of adjectives in their simple forma. The uae 
of .the one, or of the other appears to be generally, ^t the option of the 
speaker. In most cases brevity pr euphony dictates the choica > Usage 
t^ults from the application of these principles. There may be.rules restr 
ing ppon a broader basis, but if so, they do not fippear to be very obvious. 
Perhaps the simple adjectives are oftene^t employed before r^eths and nouns^ 
in the first and second persons singular. 



I have slept trell. 

I have eaten a good meaL 

I have walked'WeIl,ora good distance.' 

It (is) a veiy pleasant day. 

I have a handspme garment 

Are you well ?■ -• 

What ails you? 



i God prosper you. 



Niagee minno neebau-nabnn, 
Ningee minno weesin, 
Ningee minno pimmoossay, 
Kagat minno geeghigud, ■- 
Kwunaudj ningOdahs, 
Ke minno iau nuh ? 
Auneende iain deyun ? 
Keezhamonedo aupSdushsba 

wainenik, 
Aupadush Shawaindaugoozze- > Q^^^ luck attend you 

yun, . ^, 

Aupadush nau kinwainzh pinx- 

maudizziyun^ 
Onauneegoozzin, 
Ne miuwaindum waubumaun, 
Kwanaudj Kweeweezains, 
Kagat SOngeedaa, 
Kagat onishishsha, ' 
Gitshee kin&zee, 
• Uggausaubawizzi, 
Gitshee sussaigau. 



May you live long. ; 
Be (thou) cheerful./ 
I (am) glad to see you. 
Arpretty boy. > 

He (is) a brave man. 
She (is) handsomk 
He (is) very tall. 
She (is) slender. 
He (is) finedrfessed: 



Bishegaindaugooziwug meeg- > ^^^^y , beautiful. feathers. 

wunug, ^ • " > f 

Ke daukoozzinuh ? Ate y<m sick. 

Monaudiid maundun muskeeke©,^ This' (is) bad medicine. 
Monaudud aindauyun, ^ 
Aindauyaun mitsbau, 
Ne mittigwaub onishishsha, 
Ne bikwuk<>n monaudud dn, 
Ne minwaindaun appaxikooz- 
zegtWf 



My place of dwelling (id) bad. 
My pl^ce of dwelling is la/^e. 
My bow (is) good* 
But my arrows (are)* bdd; ' 

^ I love mild, or mixedj tobacco. 
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Mohaidtid nmiAkoWitigMtiig; Stro^ 

K^^utigee bamije&gbnkton, - If niakfe* iMfpolbli, ' * ' •'> 

GStsliee Monedo nehee og&S)^^ ^ • « . . . • ;• 

tiiuie(Bwuffdufiliwedni8hUs3i)"„ [' " . ,.', ' 

Tnese expressions are put down promiscuouslj^.j^ora^ii^ v^irbs ani 
aouns as they presented themselves ; andwiiitidut any enort io siippoit the 
opinion — which maj^; b^ tduy )i6t^ be correct-~thaf 'th6'^€lfdmi6fi(iii*y %itoM 
of the adjectives ar^tt)6Btl6bhihidtily required before t^jM^'Htid'Adutiij 'in 
the first and secbiifd t)€ydn8; T&^ English expressidiir'is^^bNn^iitiio' In- 
dian in the i)c^' ti)^V«iF'ifififttitfey,| a of course^! ifithbut^'^iiti^^^'tVbg 
adjective fl& y^^(iiive,-tJFiib)iii^'fiir noun. Thus^^OdASift- l«fld«t&;4ot 
« Monedti;'?'bUt;' «Cteei*«^»f6h«^^^^ Merdftd Spirii,' -Gddd^teetf^lrf tia- 
dered.by die: compowid fbfi^B^ < ^ Sb4y![miidiii}goo2ney.q%" , indicituig, in a 
very genteiri '9fiBsei.^:in^flf|97i4e^ Jb^ -fir: benepolmcefou ncc^ii*. 
ltf&' ^S«a^&& io'doneyoo&t^^e wUmrAi»HiihA wonl <<.]SvAg|Uy". prefixed, 
is an adverb. In the expression ''mild tobacco," the.Q^jeotive 49, entirely: 
dispensed with in the Indian, the se^^se being Buffiq^ently rendered by the 
compound nouo. f^appaqI<;ooz^£fud," virhi<fn' iedway^^meaV^ th^I'li^Em 
weed, or smoking;, mixture.: ^ Us^mau " 6n tfie coqtrai^,' wilUbiit' the 
adjective, signifo?, ' ""'pure tpbkccp!" ^Bikwakih," signifl^ ^bitliitj'or 
lumpy-headed arrows., AjssoVauii' is the Wl)^'''ari'6^. K^^bd 
kweeweezains, n^^i^ not simply ■ ^pretty Voy,*^ 'biit'jpris^y 1%^ 9(^^; ftlid 
there is no mode oif .using the word boy but in this diminutit^6 fonil---^e 
tiie' word' iiself^ being a' deflvativ^'ffoicn kdweW^ tofijUjfia t^ dte regtilar 




rendered men'- (iiiineewij^^^ Al'Uaii^tiBri, asihk't^m-frim'd^cX^' 
employed in the general plural sense it conveys in th]s'C^6httecHbri}^'tlid^ 
orig^ML-' The woVd ^f#faisk»yv' i8:tendered by .dte: tompound phnse 
ishkddawaubo, literally, ^»e4tjh^ a gifebe^ic fon atttlddds ofajdant 
spirits. -.' *•:■•*' : !■..:-'■.; . . ■ 

These at^erratifmsfioQi tbe^li^ri^^rm, will convey some conceptions 
of tl^ di^ia^nce ^X\^^ two idio|(^8, ^jlj^Qugh, from thelimited nature anfcf 
object of the examples, they. j(|ir|U. pot indicate the&U eictedtof tbiaidvfil^r 
enc^o In ^ivingim^yijunglik^ thp spfri^ of the original, much greater de- 
viations, in the wriuen.fqrKpl^KA^^^ apoear. JtHi in tict^awnt^'tbii 
striietttreof.the langiHLg^ but.thaipqde pmd order of thought of the Indians 
is so essentially different, tbfit Ifjay attei^pte U> ig^c^fefii^^^'^iCN^I^^^'**^^ 
—to give leitetMJtll^ifiwAi^H^ yRSsA^vs!iS):^^S^^'^y^ "^^^^^ 
translation pure nonsense, 

IS 
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2. Varied as the adjective is, in its changes^ it^ iiaa'fio eompQialiTe .in- 
flection: A Chi]^ewa cannot say that one subakapce ia hotter or: colder 
than another ; or cf two or more juhstances unequally heated, that thisy or 
that is the hottest or ^oldest, without eipployi^lig adverb^ or accessory ad* 
iectives. And it is accordingly hy adverhs, and accessory adjectives, that 
the degrees ol comparison ate expteased. 

Pimmaudizziwin, is a very general substantive expressioni in indicating 
the tenor of being or life, IzzhewAbizEiwin^ . is a term near akin to it^ but 
more appropriately applied to the adts^ amdmcty mannety or personal deport- 
ment of life. Hence -the expressions: 

Nib bimi)Qaiadizziwiiiy My tenor of life. 

Ke biminavdizziwin, . .., Thy tenor of life. 
O Pimmaudizziwini Hie tenor of li£3,> &c 

. Nin dizek(Brwftbi;saiwiny . My personal deportment 

Ke diffhew&biztiwki) - .. . , Thy personal deportment 
Q lazhewabizziwin, His penonal deportment, &c. 

To form the positive degreiB'ofeotiaptirisoiiibr these te^m^ mmno, good, 
and mudje^ bad, ^re introduced between the pronoun and yerb, giving 
rise to some pienhutations of the towels and consonants, which affect the 
sotxhd only. Thus : — 
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Ne minno pimmaudizziwin, My good tenoi of life. 

Ke minno pimmaudizziwin, . Thy. good tenor of life., 

Minno pimmaudizziwin, , His good tenor of life, ' 

Ne mu^e pimmaudizziwin'j My bad tenor of life. , 

- Ke mudjee pimmaudizziwin^ Thy bad tenor of life. 

Mudjee pimmaudizziwin,^ ' . . His bad tenor of life. 

To place these forms ip the comparative degree, nahwudj, more, ia pre; 
fixed to the a4}cctive ; and the sup^lative is denoted by mahmowet, an ad- 
verb, or .an adjective as it^is variously appb'ed,,but the meaning of which, 
iS) ia this connexion, mo^. The degrees of com|>arison may be therefore 
set down as follows :^r- . 

• Positive^ • ICisheda, Hot, (restricted to the heat of a ftra) 

€6mp, Nahwudj Kishedft, More hoL 
Swper, Mahmowee Kished&, Most hot. 

Your manner of life is good, Ke dizzihewdbizziwth onishishiD.- 

( Ke dizzfaewabizziwra nebwudj etas- 
Y<Hir manner of life is better, i : hiahin. 

^ ..*.,., V Ke dizzhewftbiraiwin tkwhmowe^ 

Your manner of We « b«it, j ^^^^^r,. 

... J* vr • V ^ ( Odiczhewabizziwin mahmowee onJab- 

Hkf manoeT of liie is best, j v ijl^ 4^ 

LitdeTtmle was bnifm, - ' Mik\^«nikQFD»4CHa\gi&^&a^^ 
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Tecumseh was .braver, Tecumseh nahwidj sOngedfiAbop. 

Pontiac was bravest, Pootiac mabmowee sOnged^ban. 

3. Tbe adjectiine assumes a negative form wben it is preceeded by , the 
adverb. Thus the phrase 8dDged&&, he is brave, is changed to, Kab^- 
ween 8dnged&^l«ee, he is not brave. . . 

Positive, ' Negative, 

Neebwaukah, Kahween neebwankah'Vee, 

He is wise. He is not wise. 

Kwonaudjewe, Kahween kwotiaudjewe-see, 

She is handsome, She is not handsome. 
Oskineegee, . Kahween oskineege&^ee. 

He is young. He is not young. 

Shaugweewee, Kahween Shaugweewee-see, 

He is feeble. He is not feeble. 

Geekkau, Kahween Geekkaa-see, 

He is old. He is not old. 

Mushkowizzi, Kahween Mush&owizzi-see, 

He is strong. He is not strong^ 

From this rule the indeclinable adjectives — by which is meant those ad- 
jectives which do not put on the personal and impersonal forms by inflec^ 
tion, but consist of radically dijQTerent roots — ^form exceptions. 

Are you sick ? . Ke dahkoozzi nuh"? 

you are not sick I Kahween ke dahkoozzi-9ee 1 

I am happy. Ne miowaindum. 

I am unhappy. Kahween ne minwuinduz^je - 

His manner of life is bad. Mudjee izzhewabizzi. 

His manner of life is not bad. Kahween mudjee a izzhewabizzirsee. 

It is large. Mitshau fnuggud. 

It is not large. Kahween mitshaiJi-seenOn. 

In these examples the declinable adjectives are rendered negative in see. 
The indeclinable, remain as simple adjuncts to the verbs, and the latter 
put on the negative form. 

4. In the hints and remarks which have novtr been furnished respect- 
ing the Chippewa adjective, its powers and inflections have been shown 
to run parallel with those of the substantive, in its separation into animates ' 
and inanimates, — ^in having the pronominal inflections, — in taking an in- 
flection for tense— (a topic, which, by the way^ bus beeA very cursorily 
passed over,) and in the numercfus, modifications, to form the compoupda. 
This parallelism ha£ also been Uitimated tp hold good with respect to 
number — a subject deeply interesting in itself, as it has its analogy only in 
the ancient languages, and it was therefore deemed^ best to drf^x. ^Qs^v&^^sibr 
amples till they could be intxoduc;^ \»i84vo^ ^li«^^ 



Mliittb'ahd rimdjee, good and bad^ being of the lithit^ ttutriSeff -of per- 
sonal' adjectives, which modern nsafge permits behig' apptickl, aMtoagh 
t^ReA irtijproperly applied, to inanimate 6l§ecfs;thiey as well iAl' a few other 
adjtetives, firtiti exce^ptiOfiB to the use of n^rtttbcT; Whether- wcfsajr^giftiiid 
man or a bad man, good men or bad m^fi^, the'wotdfi^^ninMVtEd^iAul^ee^, 
remain the same. But aill the declinable and coalescing adjoefiVes — adjec- 
tives which join.cm, and, as it wer^ ^tk^ irito the body.of .^»«i|b6tsntive, 
tal^e the usual plural inflections, and are governed by .th^- satoe ^ules in 
regard to their use, aS; the substantive, personal adjeotivesr lequiriDg per- 
sonal plurals, &-C. 

' Adjectives^ Animate. 

Singnla/r. 

Oriishishewe mishemm, Good applfe* 

Kwonaudjewe eekwa, '' Handsome vir^iokii! 

Songed&d inine, Brave man. 

Bishegaindaugoozf j peendifee, Beautiful bird. ' 

Ozahwizzi ahmo, Yellow bee. ' ' '" 

Plural, 

Onishfshewe-wug mishemin-iig. Good apples, 

kwonaudjewe-wug: eekwd-wug, ttahdsome womeii.' \' 

Songedsia-wug inine-wiig, " Brave men. 

Bishegaindaugooz2d-WUg pelenasde-wug, Beautiful birds, 
Ozah wizzi-Wug ahm-6g, ' Yellow bees: 

Adjectives Inanimate. 

Singular, 

Onishishin mittig,> , G904 tree. ^ 

Kwonaudj tshemaun, . Handsome canoe. 

Monaudud-ishkoda, . , Bad fire. 

Weesihkobun aidetaig, Sweet fruit. 

Plural, 

Onishishin-6n mittig-dn. Good trees. 

KwiuiaudJQWun-^On tsh^maun-un, Handsoine canoes 

Monaudud-On ishkod-^, Bad fices. 

Weeshkobun-An aidetaig-in, Sw^et fruits. 

^ Peculiar ciircumstaftces are suj^KMsed to exist, in order to render the 
iM of thti adjei(^e,'ill -this- cotifnexidn^ with tto nbun, necessary and 
jjttij^i'.i Birt= m ordii*aryf>Mistatteies| a» the narralitonaf events, *hd na«n 
"^oiM pfeei^ tkeadjetsti^'afid^fft^wiiiA^paYtki^^ 
dU(iMbh*4:i^'^il^(i^'p^i(iiMy-n?«itnild b«ica«d[16'ti&«ti^fy) th^>(K>mpotitfdieK^ 

^m^i^f^/'ijf^mii afttfa^i^ftdfl^^ thfe^*iAp*A\sfiiL i\tej^t,\fc*c2ifti€*i^^ 

**% ^^re named: Under similar oircumstoitic«»^i8iiK#iMNifc«^ 
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sheid sOngaunemud, mushkowaunemud, would respectively signify, a tall 
tree, a small fly, a strong wind, a hard wind. And these terms would be- 
come plural injig^ which, as before mentioned, is a mere modification of 
ig^ one of the five general animate plural inflections of the language. 

Kagat wahwinaudj abbendjeeug, is an expression indicating they are 
very hatidsome children. Bubbeeweezheewug monetdsug, denotes smail 
insects, Minno neewugizzi, is good tempered, he is good tempered. 
Mawshininewugizzi, is bad tempered, both having their plural in tvug. 
Nin nuneenahwaindum, I ai|i l()pesome. Niu nuneenahwaindaumin, we 
(excluding you) are lonesome. Waweea, is a term generally usod to 
express the adjective sense o^ round. Kwy, is the scalp. , (WeeniJiwy his 
scalp.) Hence Weewukwon, hat; Wayweewukwonid, a wearer of the 
hat ; and its plural Wayeewukwonidjig, wearers of the hats — the usual 
term applied to Europeans, or white men generally. These exampks 
go to prove, that under eveiy form in which the adjective can' be graced, 
whether in its simplest or most compound state, ft is susceptible of number. 

The numerals of the language are* converted into adverbs, by the in- 
flection ing, making one^ ortce, 6lc, The unit ej^ists in duplicate. 

.PazhikO^e, general unit>^^^.^^ 

Ingoot, One, numerical unit 3 . 

Neesh, Two. Neeshing, Twice. 

Niswee, Three. Nissing, Thrice. 

Neewin, Pour. Neewing, Four-times. 

Naunun, Five. Nauping, Five-times. 

N'goodwaswa, Si;c N'goodwautshing, Sixj-times. 

Neeshwauswa, Seven. Neeshwautshing, Seven-times. 

Shwauswe, Eight. Shwautshing, Eight-times. 

Shoagu?swe, Nine. .Shongufcjhing, Nine-times. 

Meetatiswee, Ten. Meetaushing, Ten-times. 

These inflections can be carried as high as they can con^pute numbers. 
They count decimally. After reaching ten, they repeat, ten and oije, ten 
and two, ^c. to twenty. Twenty is a compound signifying two tens, 
thirty, three tens, &c., a mode which is carried up to one hundred tigood- 
wak. Wak, then becomes the word of denomination, opmbining with the 
names of the digits, until they reach a thousand, meetauswauJc, literally, tev, 
hundred. Here a new compound term is introduced made by prefixing 
twenty to the last denomination, neshtbnnah duswak, which doubles the 
last term, thirty triples it, forty quadruples it, &c., till the computation 
rea,ches to ten thousand, n'^goodwak dushing n' good wak, otU hundred 
times one hundred. This is the probable extent of all certain computation. 
The term Oitshee, (great,) prefixed to the last dienominatioci, leaves th^e 
number indefinite. 

There is no form of the numerals co\Tea^oTL'^Tv%^'^^^^^'^^^'^^^^^^^ 
<fec Thejr can only further say, uittiwa &t^ «xA \A\Ckwiauao^^26s^ 
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LECTURE IV. 

« 

; Nature and principles of the pionoun — Its distinction into prefomtatiye and sabfor- 
mative classes — ^Pei^onal pronouns—The distinction of an inclusive and eKclusiye form 
in the number of the' first person plural — ^Modifications of the personal pronouns to im- 
ply existence, individuality, possession, ownership, position and other accidents — ^Declen- 
nop ictf- pronouns to answer the purpose of the auxiliary verbs — Subformatives, how 
employed, to maik the persons— -Relative pronouns eonsidered — Their application to the 
causative verbs — ^Demonstrative pronoun»*-4heir separation.into.two classes, animates 
and inanimates — ^Example of their use. 

Pronouns are buriea, if we may so say, in the structure, of the verb. 
In tracing them bac]^ t^ theif primitive forms, through the ahnost infinite 
variety of modifications which they assume, In connexion with the verb, 
substantive and adjective, it will facilitate analysis, to group, them into 
preformative and subfortnative, which include the pronominal prefixes 
and suffixes, and which admit of the further distinction of separable and 
inseparable. By separable is intended those forms, which have a mean* 
ing by themselves, and are thus distinguished from the inflective and 
subformative pronouns, and pronominal particles significant only, in con- 
nection with another word. 

1. Of the first class, are the personal pronouns Neen (I,) Keen (thou,) 
and Ween or O (he or she.) They are declined to form the plural per- 
s6ns in the following manner : 

I, iSfeen. We 

We 
■ Thou, Keen. ' Ye 

He or She, Ween or O. They . 

Here the plural persons are formed by a numerical inflection of the 
singular. The double plural of the first person, of which both the rule 
and examples hjive been incidentally given in the remarks on the substan- 
tive, is one of those peculiarities of the language, which may, perhaps, 
serv^ to aid in a comparison of it, with other dialects, kindred and foreign. 
As a mere conventional agreement, for denoting whether the person ad- 
dre^ed, be included, or excluded, it may be regarded as an advantage to 
th/0 language. It enables the speaker, by the change of a single conso- 
nant, to make a full and clear discrimuioXioii. aii*i ieM^N«& \.\i^ xv^cx^Uo^ 



Keen owind (in.) 
Neen owind (ex.) 
Keen owau. 
Ween owau. 
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from dotibts and kmbi^ity^ trhieire MolieB atad amWgialfy WoiiM'cit^ 
oftea exist. On the other hand, by accamalating distinctions, it loads the 
vaenKMrywitt gntmmirtieal forms, and opens a door for improprieties of 
ispBtch. We ar^not iwane of any inconveniencies in the use of a gene* 
ral pUraL But in the Indian 4t would produce confusioit . Audit is 
perhifps'$o Ikat cautious desire of personal discnminatidn, whioh is.so^ ap- 
parent in the structure of the language, that we should look for the rto* 
son of the duplicate forms of this word. Once established, however, isind 
both the distinction, and the necessity of a constant and strict attention to 
it, are very obvious and aftriking. How shall he address the Deity ? If 
he say — " Ov^ father who art in heaven^^ the 'iticlusiFe form of " our** 
makes the AlmigfhCy one of tne suppliants, or fiunily. If he use the ex- 
clusive form, it thrbws him'dat of the family, ttiMl tnay embrace every liv- 
ing being but the Deity. Yet, neither of tfaieSe forms can be used well in 
prayer, as they cannot be applied directly te the olject addressed. It is 
only when speaking' tof th6 Deity, under the name of father, to other per- 
sons, that the inclusive and oxclusife .f^rms of the word ^ our" can be 
used. The dilemma may be obviated, by the use of a compound descrip- 
tive phrase — Wft se mig'o yun, signifying— tteou "^p art the fa- 
ther OF ALL. Or, univerW father. 

In practice, however,, the. question is cut short, by those persons who 
have embraced ChristmnltYv It has seemed , to them, tUa^by the use of 
either of the foregoiujg^ term^, the Deity would be thrown into too remote 
a relation to them', and I havp observed, ,that^ iA, prayer, they invariably ad- 
dress Him, by the term used by children for the father bf a &mlly, that is, 
No^A,' my (iither. •' ■■.'..■ 

The other personal pronouns undergo som& pecuiUr changes, when 
employed as preformativep before nouns ,"9^4 verbSj which it is important 
to remark. Thus neen, is sometimes rendered ne or nm^ ^jA sometimes 
nim. Keen, is rendered* ke or kin. In compound wordis the mere signs 
of the first and secpnd pronouns, N and K,^re employed The use'of 
v)een is limited \ and the third person, singular axvi plural, is generally in* 
dicated by the sigT). d. 

The particle^sttA' added to the com'plete forms bf the disjunctive pro- 
nouns, imparts a verbal sen^e to them ; a^d appears in 1tlii3' instance, to be 
a succedaneum for the subs&ntive verb.' Thus Neen, I, becomes Neensuh, 
it is {. Keeii, thou, becomes' KeenSt]Al,>'4t 'is tho% and Ween,;he oi'ishe, 
Weensuh] it b he*or sh^. T£»^^iniel€» niay miso'beadded 16^^ the; pfairai 
forms. r :> .. ,',,/j 



K(9to6wmd'milu • It is <w«:(ia;) • 

^^5 W^nowitid suhi It is we.i(tz.> ■ 

- ICeendwa- suh. ' It is'yej or'ycNi. 

;, .Ty;^#nf>wan suh. . .. ., .^ ^X'^^^l> . 
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Neen aitton, I only. . i^ 4^ u • 7 -nf x j» V v 

^ Keen. aittab,.. Thau onljri - Keeoiaitab wau> 'YqUmSu:} ' 

' ;;\&eh:iEUttiEdi,..tHe.or. she^l|5«- Wj&ea. aittah ivbu, ]i:Th(^.&Qj. : 

, in \ike manner ^niifim firsthand: i^MW^ last, ^ive rij^e to the fotlow- 
liig arrangremehtif the pronoun.: " . '' ' . ' 

T . .; Ween^iiit^um,' ifirat,. _ . . . j. 

,. Ween9itt«m, >.: ,: ..JJe^r jihe.§?r«J. . „. 

,K^ft^^littp^a«wiw^t'.• . •Wek.first. (in.) , . ;.. 

' . WiB^ pittum ewiiid,. :W« fir^ (ep.) , ; 

> .Keen.iiittumeiKaM, .: ye-jwr ywfirsf.. 

• • • » 

. Neen whkwaudu ^ ,I.las|j 

Keen ishkwaudi, * rThoii last 

Ween.i3)ikwa|idji, ., He.orshelas^ 
\^ pj^^ioivi^ ishfcwaudj, , We last (in.) 

Keenowiod ishicwaudj, , We last^ex.) , 

., K^i^uowau ishkw^udj^ Ye pif you kst. 

W^nowau isht^i^i^udj^ . They last 

* < * 

The disjunctive forms of the pronoun are also someti(9(f^ pre|^V<4 H* 
ifoHe.Tearbs and:adjeDtivfs. .. ..ji.- ,; / 

•'"•■•■ • •''■■ ■' NEEitHKA:' Alone, {aii;^ •• ■ 'i-"> 

l^feen neezhika, '*" I alorie. 

% ^een neezhika, ' "Thou alonei , ' ' 

Ween beezhika, He or ste alone. . ' 

Keenowind heezhika. • We alone (in.) . 

Neenpwind neezhika, WeaJone{ex.) 

l^eepowau neezhika^ Ye or you alone. 

.J^^epQwau aeezhifea, They alone. * 

To giy^ thefte AxprdMionfia^^QlMl.fQTVri^ tb^.8u]t>staDAve f^j)), Tvitfi its 
tproiipmmal modifications, mimt hft mij^fiffd^. For insji^i^e^ I ^q^ pi99^ 
dLC., is thus rendered : •- : ■ ; 

Neen neezhika' ;ik)dyaii, I am ^nje^ X ^^^1*. 

Keen neezhika ^cecdyau, Thou: art alone^ -x mum. 

Ween netzhika lyau, He or ^h^-. h f^lomef/kc, x wug. 

Jjo the subjoined exilihjifes the noun ovr,\)odL^^ iKt^QeaM^KoitA a verb^ by 



I am a man, ' - Neetr nih dauT<r. "'• 

Thou art a man, Keen ke dauw. 

He is a map^ Ween ah weeh. 

We are men, (in.) Ke dauw we min. 

". ' ' We ar6 men, f6X.) Ne dauw we min. * 

. ' Ye are men, Ke. dauw min. 

' .•■ill '• ' — -«^"- ' . • • fc" 

They are mei?, .Weeqowau ah weeh wug. 

In the translation of these e.%pressions '^ pan" is used as synonomous 
with person. If the specific term z'mwc, had heep introduced in the origi- 
nal, the ^meanmg thereby conveyed would be, in. this particular connexion. 
I am ainan with respect to courage &c., in opposition to efieminacy. It 
wouia not be jsimply declarative of corporeal .e:ii^$tence^ but of existence in 
ti particidar si(Ue orcondUioTL' 

' fn the following phrases, the modified forms, or the signs only, of the 
jpr9!JC^>uf^s .axe .used: - 

. „' N',.4^]^pd^ixn, . I Qwn k 

■ JE^^ d^lja-indaup^ i. Thou ownest it. ; 

(Jebpipdaunj H^or ;?h9'!0Jsy|as.it 

,. . . jNTdebaindaun-jpf , We own it (e?f,j 

, . |Ce cjfbaind^unrin, We. pwa.itjin.) 

Ke debaindaun-ewau, Xe own it, ' 

. r .Q.(Jel?aii?idftjif>:eiyi^W, Theypw».it. 

Thei^ .examples aire cit^d as. exhibiting the manner in which the pre- 
fixed and preformative pronouns are employed, both in their full and. con- 
, tracked form.s. To djcnpte ppsse^sion^ nouns specifying the things .pios- 
|ge§se;5i, are requjl^ed;. and, whfit >ypuid not be .anticijmted, had not full 
.pxamjplQp of this species of declension boen gfiven in another place, tfie 
purposes of distinction are not effected by a simple change pf the pronoiip, 
as / to mine, &c., but by a subformative inflection of the noun, which is 
jthus -made to have a reflective operation upon the propounwapeaker. It is 
pbdievi^d thfit sufficient e^mpl^ of tl^s tuiej in all the modifications -of 
iinfleetlon, have been g^ven under the head of the substantive. Bu;t as die 
•substantives employed to elicit these modifications were exclusively spei^tc 
•in their meaning*, it may be prqper here, in further iillustration of an Jm- 
jportarit principle, to present a generic substantive under their compout^d 
forms. 

I have selected for .this pur|k)se one of the primitiyes. Ie-a^ . is the absti^pt 
term for existing matter. It is in the animate fon3Cvwvid.w^3K«5c«<b, \sar>KKss>c 



feuod in cMnbinatioD, in a very great niimber of derivative Ivordii' It will 
be sufficient here, to show their connexion with the pronbun^ in the pro- 
duction of a class of terms in very general use, . , 

Animate Forms. 
Singular, Plural, 

/ Nin dy6 aum, Mine. Nin dye auminaun, Ours, (ex.) 

Poss. \ Ke dyd auminaun, Ours, (in.) 

( Ke dye aum, Thine, Ke dy6 aumewaii, Yours. 

Obj. OdySaum-un, His or Hers. O dye aumewaun, Theirs. 

Inanimate Forms. 
Singular. Plural, 

/ Nin dye eem, Mine. Nin dyS eeminaun, Ours, (ex.) . 

Poss. < Ke dye ee.minaun, Outs, (in.) 

C Ke dye eem, Thine. Ke dyft eemewau, Yours. 

Obj. O dye eem-uD, His or Hers. O dye eemewaun, Tfeelrs. Poss, in, 

_ i 

In these forms the noun is singular throughout. To render -it pitiral, 
as well as the pronoun, the apj)ropriate general plurals ug and un or ig 
and m, must be superadded. But it must b'e borne in mind, in making 
these additions, ^' that the* plural inflection to inanimate nouns (which have 
no objective case,) forms the ' objective case to animates, which have no 
number in the third person," [p. 30.] The particle w», therefore, which 
is the appropriate plural for the inanimate nouns in these examples, is only 
the objective mark of the animate. 

The plural of I, is nautij the plural of thou and he, wau. But as these 
inflections would not coalesce smoothly witl\ the possessive inflections, the 
connective vowels i. and e. are prefixed, making the plural of I, iTiaun^ 
and of thou, &c. ewau. 

If we strike from these declensions the root.iE, leaving its animate and 
inanimate forms au, and ee, and adding the plural of theuQun, we shall 
then, — taking the animate declension as an instance, have the folk>wing 
formula of the pronominal declensions. • ? 
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to the above) of the posseariye hifledion, ar^ required, corresponding to 
the six classes of substantives, whereby aum would be changed to am, 
eem, im, Om, and com, conformably to the example^ "heretofore given in 
treating of the substantive The objective inflection, would also be some- 
times changed to een and sometimes to oan. 

Having thus indicated the mode of distinguishing the person, number, 
relation, and gender— or what is deemed its technical equivalent, the mu- 
tation words undergo, not to mark the distinctions of sex, but the presence 
' or absence of vitality ^ I ^hall now advert to the inflections which the pro- 
nouns take for tenise^ or rather, to form the auxiliary verbs, have^ had, 
shall, will, may, &c. A very curious and important principle, and one, 
which clearly demonstrates that no part of speech has escaped the trans- 
forming genius of the language. Not only are the three great modi- 
fications of time accurately marked in the verbal forms of the Chippe- 
was, but by the inflection of the pronoun thiey are enabled to indicate 
some of the oblique tenses, and thereby to conjugate their verbs with ac- 
curacy and precision. 

The particle gee added to the first, second, and third persons singular of 
the present tense, changes them to the perfect past, rendering I, thou. He, 
I did — ^have — or had. Thou didst, — hast — or htidst. He, or she did— 
have, or had. If gah, be substituted for rgee^ the first future tense is 
ibrmed, and the perfect past added to the first future, forms the conditional 
;fiifiir& As the eye may prove an auxiliairy in the comprehension of 
foimBy which are not fiuooiliar, the following tabular arrangement of them, 
is presented. • 

First Person, L 
' Nin gee, I did — ^have^-had. 

Nin gai, ' I shall — will . 

Nin gah gee, I shall have^— will have. 

Second Person, Thou^ 
Ke gee. Thou didst — ^hast-r-hadst. 

. Ke gah, ' Thou shalt— wilt 

. Ke gah gee. Thou shalt have— wilt have. 

Third Person, He, or She. 
O gee. He or she did-rrhafi^— had. 

O gah, He or she did— has — bad. 

O gah gee. He or she shall have-rwill hav-a,. 

The present and imperfect tense of the potential mood) is formed by 
dau, and the perfect by gee, suffixed as in other instances. 

First Person, L 
Nin dau, I may — can^ dec. 

Win daa gee, \ HMcy .\».\^ — cax^Wi^v^^'r 



Kedau, Thou i)»ayatr«T<M]^ 4c4:. _ : 

Ke dau ^ee, '^Thou m^y9(> have-TrH^sm^t. bfitr^, 4^c. 

Thvrd Pefgonj HS^ or She^ ■ - ' 

Odau, He or she may— 'Can, ^. V 

O dau gee, He or she may have-^^^mfi have,' dtc. 

In conjugating the verbs thrpugh jhe plural persptis, the singular 
terms for the pronoun remain, and they are rendered plliral by a retro- 
spective actiop of the pronominal inflections of the verb. In this manner' 
tne pronounrverb auxiliary,. has a p^eneral application, add the necessity 
of dpuble forms is avpided. 

The preceding observations are confined to the formative or prefix^ 
pronouns. The inseparable sufHxed or subformative are as follows — 



ITaua, , ,. 


My. 


Yhs, 


Thy. 


Id, or d, 


His, or hers. 


Y^WPg) 


.Our.;(ex) 


Yui?g, 


Our..(iip.) 


Yiaig, 


ypUT. 


yVaud, 


Th^ir. 



These pronouns are exclusively -employed as suffixe6|-«-4uid as su^^e^ 
to the descriptive compound substantives, qdjectives. and vesbs. Btodi 
9ie rule and examples have been stated under the head of >the substantive, 
p. 43. and adjective, p. 81. Their application to the verb will be>sho^v«, 
as we proceed. 

2. Relative Prpijkouus. In a language which provides Xor.tJ>e distinc- 
tions of person by particles prefixed or suffixed to the yeirb, it will 
scarcely be ,e!ig)eQt^, that . separate and independeo^t r^jative , pronouns 
should exist, or if such are to. be found, their use, as separate parts of 
speech, must, it will .have been anticipated, be quite limited — limited to 
simple interrogatory forms of expression, and not applicable to the indica- 
tive, or declaratory. Sfuch will be found to be the feict in the language 
under review ; and it will be perceived, from the subjoined examples, that 
in all instances, requiring the relative pronoun v>ho^ other than the simple 
interrogatory forms, this relation is indicated by the inflections of the verb, 
or adjective, &c. Nor does there appear to be any declensipji pf the sep- 
arate pronoun, corresponding to v)hose^ and whom. 

The word Ahwaynaip, may be said to be uniformly employed in the 
sense of whoy under the limitations we have mentioned. . For instance. 

Who is there? Ahwaynain e-mah ai-aud? 

Who spoke 7 Ahwaynain kau keegcsdood? 

Who told youi AhvrKfci^x\.\^yiyi^ws.^^^ 



Whb tLT^ you ? AhUfVyhain iati We yttull 

Who sent you?" Ahwajriiaitt wftynGiiik? 

Whdlsydui'^thgf? Ahwayrittln kOiT' 
Whddttiit? Afe'^i^4*aMi' kftu todliflg ? 

* Wfibse dog iif ^tT Ahwftyttaih way dyid ? 

Whbw pipe ii (ImMT ' A^iWftyR^ ddpwaugumd «n<efa? 
WhoiefodgfeisMf? A*fT«raynaiii way weegdwomid? 

Whoth'doyWsfebK? AiiWaytiainnttindau waabumud?:* 
WH6tti hare fottVerdV Airwtfyriaih oh drafttiid anwaudi' 

l^ot the slightest variation' i^ niade in' these phrases, Ibetweeh ^o', WlKiid 
and whom. ' . . , ' ^^ 

gfadtild we wish tdcltfttggtH^ime^Wgallve, and ttt sfty, he ^^lioisthete^ 
6e who s|>oke ; hie wh6'ioId'y^, &!e.^ the separable persdnd prtiii6iitel'W^d(i 
(he) must be used in lieu of the relative, and the'fb]I6\;v^iifg fGtAm-wWt^ 
elicited. '• 

Ween, tauunn6riiii'; He (Whb) sent'ytttt. 

t^^h, kail gi^erfobd. He (Whd)-sp6k6: 

Ween, aiWe-'maiif, Hfe <\V&6)'!ff thet'^. 

'We^h, k&'tf^fe'ehfltotidaK, '■ He (who) tbld'^ou. 

We^ri, Ifcau t6 dhrig, ' , He (whci) ^id itj &d» ' 

If we object that^ that in t^e foirmis*, there is nb'tdng^Vtlid t^l^iV'e pro* 
noun who^ t)ie setise being simply, he sent you, he spoke^ &di,' iirii replied 
that if it be intende(]( only to ^y, he sent yoii, &c\^ wad nbt lalenfTio sent 
you, &c., the folfbwihg forms aire used. 

Ke gee unnOnig. He (iiSftt) ybtr. 

AinnOzhid| He (is'em) me. 

AinnOnaud, He (deni) hiib, dbc; 

lau e-mau, Hie i6'thi6rfe\ 

Ke geedb;- He (spoke.) 

KegeeweehdiiihSu'g, ' He (told) you. 

Ke to dum, ' He did it 

We rejjy, to this -answer of the native speaker, that the' pafticW* kiiU 
prefixed to a verb denotes the past tense, — that in the fomer sefifes of tertria, 
in which this particle appears, the v^rbs are id tbe pfetfedt" ittJf6ativef,J-:- 
aad in the latter^ they are in the present indicative, marking the di^ 
ference only between sent and send, spoke and spedk, &c. And '<Hdt -flfeffe 
is absolutely no Relative jwronoun, in either series of terms.. We further 
observe^ that the personal pronoun ween, prefixed to th'6 ffirst set of triftrfi, 
may be prefixed with equal propriety, tb the stewifd'sk, atid tfcte ilfiFUse 
or disuse, is perfectly optional with the speaker,* ^='h*6iAa!y'#iteto"g4V6/ 
additional enefgjr* blf' etriphaSi'tb' the expresrfba*' .Ta tbeae- j^Witions^ 
after refl^9tion;^feufeiidti'«M''4fMima\ioxi^^^ x^^^«^«(«iMsrfc^^:«*^'^^^^ 
the unceMmtyU-'tiixi^m^''^ ^ - . \ w "^v 
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sons are made happy, and^ in like manner, the suffixed personal pronouns 
plural^ mark the distinctions between w^, ye, they, &c. For it is a rule 
of the language, that a strict- concordance must exist between the number 
of the verb, and the number of the prononn. The termination of th^ verb 
consequently always indicates, whether there be one .or many objects, to 
which its energy is directed. Aikl as animate verbs can t)e applied only 
to animate objects, the numerical inflections of the verb, ar^ understood to 
mark the number of persons. But this number- is. indiscriminate, and 
leaves the sense vague, until the pronominal suffixes are superadded. 
Those who, therefor e, contend for the sense of the restive pronoun 
<< who," being given in the last mentioned phrase, and^l phrases similarly 
formed, by a succedaneum, contend for something like tlfe following fo|rm 
gf translatiqn:-— He makes them Imppy-r-hioil or Him — ^he (meaning 
who) makes them Happy. 

The equivalent for what, is Wapgonain, 

What do you want? Waygonain wau iauyun ? . 

What have you lost? . Waygonain kau wpnetOyun i 

What do ypu look for ? Waygonain nain dahwaubundamun ? 

What is this ? Waygonain ^winain maundun ? 

What will you have ? Waygonain kau iauyun 1 

What detained ypu ? Waygonain kau oon dahme egOyun ? 

What are you making? Waygonain wayzhet6yun? 

What have you there ? Waygonain e-mau iauyun ? 

The use of this pronoun, like the preceding, appears to be confined to 
simple interrogative forms. The word cmTieen, which sometimes supplies 
its place, or is used for want of the pronoun which, is an adverb, and has 
considerable latitude of meaning. Most commonly it may be considered 
as the equivalent for. hoWy in what manner, or at what time. 

What do you say } . Auneen akeedOyun ? 

What do you call thi»? Auneen aizheneekaudahmun maun- 

dun? (i.) 

What ails .you ? Auneen aindeeyun ? 

What is your name ? Auneen aizheekau^oyun?i 

Which do you mean ; this or that ? (an. ) Auneen ah-o w ainud, woh-ow g&mau 

ewidde? 

Whichdoyoumean; this or that? (in.) Auneen eh-eu ewaidumun oh-oo 

gamau ewaidde ? 

Which boy do you mean ? Auneen ah-ow-ainud f 

By adding to this word, the particle <fe, it is converted into an adverb of 
pllfcce, and, may be rendered where. 

Where do you dwell ?^ . Auneendeaindauyun? 

' YF2i«3BJf jonriott? . Auneende ke gwiss ? 

Where did yovt see him ? Aunooiniiiib >Kft ^^Mwao^% 
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We now wish to apply the principle thus elicited to verbs causatiye, and 
other compound, terms — ^to the adjective verbs, for instance-^nd to the 
other verbal compound expressions, in which the objective and the nomi- 
native persons, are ihcorporateid as a part of the verb, and are not prefixes 
to it This may be shown in the causative verb, To make Happy, 

MainwaindumSid, He (who) makes me happy. 

Mainwaindumeik, He (who) makes thee happy. 

Mainwaindum^aud, He (who) makes him happy. 

Mainwaindum^inun^, He (who) makes us happy, (inclusive.) 

MainwaindumSyaug, He (who) makes u$ happy, (exclusive.) 

MainwaindumSinnaig, He (who) makes ye or youb happy. 

MainwaindumSigowaud, He (who) makes them happy. 
And. so the forms might be continued, throughout all the objective 
persons. — 

Mainwaindumeyun, Thou (who) makest me happy, &c. 

The. basis of these compounds is mmno^ good^and (Undvm^ the mind. 
Hence minwaindum, he happy. The adjective in this connexion, can- 
not be translated ^' good," but its effect upon the noun, is to denote that 
state of the mind, which is^ at rest with itself. The first change from this 
simple compound, is to give .the adjective a verbal form; and this is 
effected by a permutation of the vowels of the first -syllable — a rule of very 
extensive application — and by which, in the present instance, the phrase 
he happy ^ is changed to he makes happy ^ (mainwaindum.) The next step 
IS to add the suffix personal pronouns, id, ik, aud, &c., rendering the ex- 
pressions, he makes T/ie happy, &c. But in adding these increments, the 
vowel e, is thrown between the adjective-verb, and the pronoun sufiSxed, 
making the expression, not maiawaindum^yun, but mainwaindum^yun. 
Generally the vowel e in this situation, is a connective, or introduced 
merely for the sake of euphony. And those who maintain thstt it is here 
employed as a personal prom>uh, and that the relatrye vjho^ is implied by 
the final inflection ; overlbok the inevitable hiference, that if the marked 
e, stands for me in the first phrase, it must stand for thee in the second, he 
in the third, as in the fourth, dec. Asf to the meaning and office of the 
final inflections id, it, &c! — whatever they may, in an involuted sense 
imply^ it is quite clear, by turning to the list of suffixed personal prorumns 
and animate plurals^ that they mark the perisons, I, thou, he, &c.j we, ye, 
they, &c. 

Take for example, mihwaindum§igowaud. He (who) makes them 
happy. Of this compound, minwaindum, as before shown, signifies he 
makes happy. But as the verb is in the singular number, it implies that 
but 07U person is tnade happy, anfd the snflixed personal pronouns singuhTf 
mark the distinctions between me, thee^ and he^ o\ \i\\tv. 

Minwaindum-e-ig is the "vtro ■p\ntel* «A \tk^«» ^^ ^ 
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lifecomBS'tJtiite necesfery in Vriting the knguage. And iA the fbllbwinff 
senteAcw, the fitibstahtr^ is properly employed aflef the pronoan. 

This dog is very leaiij Gitshee bukaukdoozo w6h-ow annemoosh, 

These dogs are very lean, Gitshee bukauddoozowug , chgoa* annem« 

ooshug. 
Those dogs are^'fet,' Ig^ti annemooshug' ween-ihk)a\^'^! 

That dog is fk,- Ah-<iw annemoosh Ween-in-aa 

This is a handfibnie knife, Gagkit onishishiii ihaund'un m'okoinahn. 

llhese' aire 'handb6ine krii^ies. Gijgiait' wahwii&ftiidj " o-iioo mokomalmun. 
ifiiti^ 6t^ hb.i kiii ves, MdnkiidlidOn in^ waidde mokomahjiun. 

Give me'iHni sp^f^ l^eeihishin eh-eii ahnitt' ' 

Give me those spears, Mee^hishin ih-au unnewaidde ahhitteen. 

TfiAiir a fltie t^y, (Sagait kwbnaiidj ah-ow k'w^ewezairis. 

Those are fine boys, Gragait wahwinaudj ig-euwaidd'e.kw^y 

wezainsug. 
Tbi^'boy- is larger than that,: Ntthwudj mindiddo \n>h><^Ty kviteweMains 

ewaiddedusb. ^'' • -i 

T'hM ifl wliat I wiainted) -. Meeh>«i wati &uyiMiinbadn;= 

Thte iBIIite'v^y thiiigl vWahted; Mec;itrh dh^ Vj^ti'iauyaumbaittl; • 

Ifl'^dnitf of tfifei^' expWssibna^jthbprohbiin ebinbin^s ^iith'ah adj^iVi^- 
a^'ltj tbfe cbmpoirhtf v<^6iSsi ittettWaiddi^,' atid igeavrkiiie^tl^ yonder, [in.y 
dM'^se yond&r (ati.) ' Gompbunds which eihibit' the ftill prdhouh iii cd^ 
alefedehce' whh ihkwori^ Sttididde yonder. 
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OHRONOLOGTi 

' I • ■ I ■ ■ : . ■ 

Columbiw discovered the West Jndies Oct. 12, i492.". 

Americo Vespucio, discovered the coast of South Ajnerica,, 1497.' 

Cabot discovered the North American coajst 1497. . 

De Leon discovered Florida 1512. 

Cortes, enters the city of Mexico, after a seigej Ai}g;) 13, 1521. , 

Verrizani, is Sjaid to have entered the bay of New;,yOTkj . 1524* 

Cartier discovered the Sl La,wrencey 1534.; , . 

Jamestown, in Virginia, is founded, i6Q8. 

Acknowledged date of the settlement of Canada, 1608. 

Hudson^ discovers the liver bearing, his name, 16Q9. ^, 

The Dutch build a fort near Albany, 16^4., .< 

The Pilgrims land at Plymouth Dec. 22, 1G20. . . , i 

New Amsterdiun taken from the Dutch.by the Duke of York and Albaiyr.; 

and named New York 1664. - 

Z« y9^(e.iiicorej;«. the Illinois in uppei Loni^^ 

discovers Lower Louisiana^ and \a \uSV^ \^%^» 



THE ERA OF THE ARRIVAL OF THE FRENCH IN 

THE tJPPER LAKES. 



Ke-wa-kons, a chief of the straits of St. Mary's, told me, during an in- 
terview, in 1327, that hut seven generations of red men had passed away, 
since the French first appeared on those straits. If we take the date of 
Cartier's fir|t visit to the St. Lawrence, as the era of their acquaintance 
with this nation, A. D. 1534, we should have 56 years as the period of an 
Indian generation. Should we take, instead of this, the time of La Salle's 
first arrival on the upper lakes, 1778, there would, on the contrary, he hut 
a fraction over 22 years for a generation. But neither of these periods, 
can he truly said to coincide with the prohahle era of the^ chiefs historical 
reminiscences. The first is too early, the last too late. An average of 
the two, which is required to apply the ohservation properly, gives 38 
years as the Indian generation. This nearly assimilates it to the results 
among Europeans, leaving 8 years 0xcess. Further data would prohahly 
reduce this ; hut it is a department in which we have so little material, 
that we must leave it till these be accumulated. It may he supposed that 
the period of Indian longevity, before the introduction of ardent spirits, 
was equal, perhaps, a little superior, to that of the European ; hut it did 
not exceed it, we think, by 8 years. 

Ke-wa-kons, whom I knew very well, was a man of shrewd sense, and 
respectable powers of observation. He stated, at the same interview, that 
his tribe, who were of the Odjibwa type of the Algonquins, laid aside their 
Akeeks, or clay cooking-vessels, at that timej and adopted in lieu of them, 
the light brass kettle, which was more portable and permanent. And 
from that time, their skill in pottery declined, until, in our day, it is en- 
tirely lost. It is curious to reflect, that within the brief period of 150 
years, a living branch of coarse manufacture among them, has thus been 
transferred into an object of antiquarian research. This fact, should make 
historians cautious in assigning very remote periods of antiquity to the 
monumental evidences of by-gone generations. 

It is by such considerations that we get a glimpse of some of the gene- 
ral principles which attended the early periods of discovery and settlement, 
in ^ parts of the continent Adventurers came to find gold, or furs, to amass 
wealth, get power, or to perform mere exploits. Nobody cax^\sssisi^Ssst 
the native race, beyond the fact of tiaeix \>evtt%x5Dkft \s!«^\\as3.>^\«!^^'^'^^s^«» 
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specified objects. There were none, to record accurately, their arts, and 
other peculiarities, which now excite intense interest. They died away 
very fast, whole tribes becoming extinct within a generation or two. The 
European fabrics, then introduced, were so much superior to their own, 
that they, at once, discontinued such rude arts as they practised, at least in 
our northeihi latitudes. New adventurers followed in the track of Colum- 
bus, Amerigo, Cabot, and their compeers and followers, who, in the lapse 
of time, picked up, from the soil, pieces of coarse pottery, pestles and such 
like things, and holding them up, said, — ^ See these I — here are evidences 
of very great skill, and very high antiquity." 

It is not the intention by any means, to assert, that there were not anti- 
quities of a &r higher era, and nobler caste, but merely to impress upon in- 
quirers, the necessity of discriminating the different eras in the chronology 
of our antiquities. All Indian pottery, north of the capes of* Florida and 
the Gulf of Mexico, is of, or preceding the era of the discovery ; but there 
is found in graves, a species of pottery, and vitrified ware, which was in- 
troduced, in the early stages of trafiHc, by Europeans. Of this transition 
era between the dpng away of the Indian arts, and the introduction of the 
European, are the rude pastes, enamel and glass beads, and short clay 
pipes of coarse texture, found in Indian cemeteries, but not in the tumnlL 
In'place of these, our ancient Indians used wrought and nnwrought sea 
shells of various species, and pipes carved out of seatites and other soft 
materials. 



Mr. Anderson remarks in his biography of Catharine Brown, that 
^ the Cherokees are said to possess a language, which is more precise and 
powerftd than any into which learning has poured richness of thought, or 
gfenius breathed the enchantments of &ncy and ekquence." 

David Brown, in one of his letters, in the same volume, terms his peo* 
pie the Tsailakee, of which we must therefore take '' Cherokee," to be a 
comiplion. It is seen by the Cherokee alphabet, that the sound of r does 
not occur in that language. 

FAITH. 

When Chusco was converted to Christianity at the mission of Michi- 
linackinac, he had planted a field of potatoes on one of the neighbouring 
islands in lake Huron. In the fall he went over in his canoe, with his 
aged wife, to dig them — a labour which the old woman set unceremoni- 
Imsiy about, as soon as they got into the fiekL ^ Stop !" cried the little old 
Ban, who had a small tenor voice and was bent nearly double by age,-— 
^ dare you begin to dig, till we have thanked the Lord for their growth.*' 
Thejr ibea both knelt down in the Md) whiU hd liftad up his voice, in 
-bit native language^ in thanks. 



SHINGABA-WOSSINS, OR IMAGE STONES. 

Thb nHtive tribes who occupy the borders of the great lakes, are very 
ingenious in coaverting to tbe uses of superstition, such masses of loose 
Tock, or boulder stones, as have been fretted by the action of water into 
ahapefl reBembliDg the trunks of buman bodiea, or other orguiic forms. 

There appears, at all times, to hare been a ready disposition to turn 
such masses of rnde natural sculpture, so to coll tbem, to an idolatrous 
use ; as well as a most ingenious tact, in aiding the effect of the natural 
resemblance, by dots or dabs of paint, to denote eyes, and other features, 
or by rings Vf red ochre, around their circumference, by way of orna- 
ment. „ 

In the following figures, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, some of these masses are repre- 
sented. 




Number 3. was brought to the oiEce of the Indian Agent at MJchili- 
mackinac in 1839, and placed among objects of analagous interest to 
visiters. It consisted of a portion of a veia or mass of gneiss or granite, 
from which ^loth mica and feldspar were nearly alftent, existing only in 
trace, while the quartzy portion predominated, and bad, by its superior 
hardness, resisted the elemental action. The mode of the formation of such 
masses is very well known to geologists, resulting, in almost every case, 
from the unequal degree of hardness of various parts of a mass, sub- 
m^ted to an eqoal force of attrition, snch as is ordinarily given by the 
Qpheavii^f and rolling force of wavea m a lake, or ocean beach. To the 
naOves, who are not pione to reason fromcauae toefiect, nich prodactions 
appear wondeifol All that is past comprehenaiot^ ct waoisi*ci-,'-« 
Mtribnted ly them to the mpeniBtaial «%tm<^ <A iljtt**. "^br^sm^ki. 'st 
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warrior, who is travelling along the coast, and finds one of these self- 
sculptured stones, is not sure that it is not a direct interposition of his 
God, or guardian Manito, in his favour. He is habitually a believer in 
the most subtle forms of mysterious power, which he acknowledge^ to be 
often delegated to the native priests, or necromancers. He is not stag- 
gered by the most extrEiordinary stretch of fancy, in the theory of the 
change or transformation of animate into inanimate objects, and vice 
versa. All things, " in heaven and earth," he believes to be subject to 
tliis subtle power of metamorphosis. But, whatever be the precise ope- 
rating cause of the respect he pays to the imitative rolled stones, which 
he calls Shingaba-wossins, and also by the general phrase of Muz-in-in- 
a-wun, or images, he is not at liberty to pass them without hazarding 
something, in his opinion, of his chance of success in life, or the fortune 
of the enterprize in hand. ^ 

If the image be small, it is generally taken with him and secreted in 
the neighborhood of his lodge. If large and too heavy for this purpose, 
it is set up on the shore, generally in some obscure nook, where an offer- 
ing of tobacco, or something else of less value, may be made to it, or 
rather through it, to the spirit 

In 1820 one of these stones (Na 2.) way met by an expedition of the 
government sent north, that year, for the purpose of interior discovery 
and observation, at the inner Thunder Bay island, in Lake Huron. It was 
a massy stone, rounded, with a comparatively broad base and entablature, 
but not otherwise remarkable. It was set up, under a tree on the island, 
which was small, with the wide and clear expanse of the lake in plain 
view. The island was one of those which were regarded as desert, and 
was probably but seldom stopped at. It was, indeed, little more than a few 
acres of Boulders and pebbles, accumulated on a limestone reef, and bear- 
ing a few stunted trees and shrubs. The water of the lake must, in high 
storms, have thrown its spray over this imaged stone. 'It was, in &nej one 
of those private places which an Indian might be supposed to have se- 
lected for his secret worship. 

In No. 3. is figured an object of this kind, which was found in 1832, 
in the final ascent to the source of the Mississippi, on the right cape, in 
ascending this stream into lac Traverse — at the distance of about- lOOQ 
miles above the falls of St. Anthony. I landed at the point to see it, hav- 
ing heard, from my interpreter, that such an object was set up and dedi- 
cated to some unknown Manito there. It was a pleasant level point of 
land shaded with trees, and bearing luxuriant grass and wild shrubbery 
and flowers. In the middle of this natural parterre the stone was placed, 
and was overtopped by this growth, and thus concealed by it A ring of 
red paint encircled it, at the first narrowed point of its circumference,, to 
give it the resemblance of a human neck ; and there were some rude 
data to denote oihet features. The. Ludka is ikot v^ecise in the matter of 
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proportion, either in bis drawing, or in his attempts at statuary. He seizes 
upon some minute and characteristic trait, which is at once sufficient to de- 
note the species, and he is easily satisfied about the rest. Thus a simple 
cross, with a strait line from shoulder to shoulder, and a dot, or circle 
above, to serve for a head, is the symbol of the human frame ; and without 
any adjunct of feet, or hands, it could not have been mistaken for any 
thing else — certainly for any other object in the ajiunal creation. 



MNEMONIC SYMBOLS OF THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 



CHAPTER I. 

PREUMINARY REMARKS. — SYMBOUCAL REPRESENTATIONS AND HIEROGLYPHICS, ONE OF THE 
EARLIEST 'OBSERVED TRAITS IN THE CUSTOMS AND ARTS OF THE AMERICAN ABORI- 
GINES ; BUT THIS ART NOT SUSPECTED TO HAVE A SYSTEMATIC FORM AMONG THE RUDE 
HUNTER TRIBES OF NORTH AMERICA, UNTIL THE YEAR 1820, WHEN IT WAS DIS- 
COVERED ON THE SOURCE OF THE MI88XB8IPPL THIS INSTANCE GIVEN, WITH A DRAW- 
ING: THE HINT PURSUED. 

• 

The practice of the North American tribes, of drawing figures and 
pictures on skins, trees, and various other substances, has been noticed 
by travellers and writers from the earliest times. Among the more north- 
erly tribes, these figures are often observed on that common substitute for 
the ancient papyrus, among these nations, the bark of the betula papyracea, 
or white .birch: a substance possessing a smooth surface, easily impressed, ^ 
very flexible, and capable of being preserved in rolls. Often these devi- 
ces are cut, or drawn in colours pn the trunks of trees, more rarely on 
rocks or boulders. According to Golden and Lafitou records of this rude 
character were formerly to be seen on the blazed surface of trees, along some 

• 

of the ancient paths and portages leading from the sources of the Atlan- 
tic rivers into the interior, or in the valley of the St Lawrence ; but 
these, after satisfying a transient curiosity, have long since yielded to the 
general fate of these simple and unenduring monuments. Pictures and 
symbols of this kind are now to be found only on the unreclaimed bor- 
ders of the great area west of the AUeghanies and the Lakes, in the 
wide ' prairies of the west, or along the Missouri and the upper Missis- 
sippi. It is known that such devices were in use, to some extent, at the era 
of the discovery, among most of the tribes, situated between the latitudes 
of the capes of Florida, and Hudson's Bay, although they have been • 
considered as more particularly characteristic of the tribes of the Algon- 
quin type. In a few instances, these pictorial it^ctv^^Msc^a ^si.^^l<b^^^^^A'5kxa^ 
to be painted or stained on the feces oi Toa\a, at oa\aQi^^^i^''^^^'^'^^ '«^ 
still more rarely, devices were scratcYLed oi ^ec^ife^ VdX.^ ^^ ^^»^s^^'^^ ^ 
found to be the case still at Dighton and "VeTvaxv^Q. '^Vos*^ ^ "^ "^^ 
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on observations of this kind, will find figures and rude hieroglyphics itir 
variably at the present time, on the grave posts which mark the places 
of Indian sepulchre at the west and north. The nations who rove over 
the western prairies, inscribe them on the skins of the bufialo. North of 
latitude 42°, the bark of the birch, which furnishes at once the mate- 
rial of canoes, tents, boxes, water-dippers, and paper, constitutes the com-' 
mon medium of their exhibition. Tablets of hard wood are confined to 
such devices as are employed by their priests and prophets, and medicine- 
men ; and these characters uniformly assume a more mystical or sacred 
import. But the recent discovery, oh one of the tributaries of the Sus- 
quehanna, of an Indian map, drawn on stone, with intermixed devices, a 
copy of which appears in the 1st volume of the collections of the Histor- 
ical Committee of the American Philosophical Society, profbs that stone 
was also employed in that branch of inscription. This discovery was on 
the area occupied by the Lenapees. 

Golden, in his history of the Five Nations, * informs us that when, in 
1696, the Count de Frontenac marched a well appointed army into the 
Iroquois country, with artillery and all ot&er means of regular military 
ofience, he foun(l, on the banks of the Onondaga, now called Oawego 
river, a tree, on thef trunk of which the Indians had depicted the French 
army, and deposited two bundles of cut rushes at its foot, consisting of 
1434 pieces — ^an act of defiance on their part, which was intended to in- 
form their invaders, that they would have to encounter this number of 
warriors. In speaking in another passage of the general traits of the 
Five Nations, he mentions the general custom prevalent among the Mo- 
hawks going to war, of painting, with red paint, on the trunk df a tree, 
such symbols,' as might serve to denote the object of their expedition. 
Among the devices was a canoe pointed towards the enemies' country. 
On their return, it was their practice to visit the same tree, or precinct, 
and denote the resuk: the canoe being, in this case, drawn with 
its bows in the opposite direction. Lafitou, in his account of the nations 
of Canada, makes observations on this subject to which we shall more 
particularly refer hereafter, which denote the general prevalence of the 
custom in that quarter. Other writers, dating as far back as Smith and 
de Brc, bear a passing testimony to the existence of tliis trait among the 
northern tribes. Few have however done more than notice it, and none 
are known to have furnished any amount.of connected details. 

A single element in the system attracted early notice. I allude to the 
institution of the Totem, which has been well known among the Al- 

• gonquin tribes from the settlement of Can^a. By this device, the early 

missionaries observed, that the natives marked their division of a tribe 

mto clans, and of a clan into families, and the distinction was thus very 

clearJjr preserved. Affinities were denoli&d wvi\w;^\.'vx^^Vm%^^«\x^^-' 

• Ijondoii, n41 , ip. 1^^* 
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tioQ had &iled in its testimony. This distinction, which is marked with 
much of the certainty of heraldic hearings in the feudal system, was seen 
to mark the arms, the lodge, and the trophies of the chief and warrior. 
It was likewise employed to give identity to the clan of which he was a 
memher, on his ad-je-da-teg or grave-post This record went hut little 
&rther ; a few strokes or geometric devices were drawn on these simple 
monuments, to denote the numher of men he had slain in hattle. 

It has not heen- suspected in any notices to which I have had access, 
that there was a pictorial alphabet, pr a series of homophonous figures, in 
which, by the juxtaposition of symbols representing acts, as well as objects 
of action, and by the introduction of simple adjunct signs, a series of dis- 
junctive, yet generally connected ideas, were denoted ; or that the most prom- 
inent incidents of life and death could be recorded so as to be transmitted 
from one generation to another, as long at least as the monument and the 
people endured. Above all, it was not anticipated that, there should have 
been found, as will be observed in the subsequent details, a system of sym- 
bolic notation for the songs and incantations of the Indian metas and 
priests, making an appeal to the memory for the preservation of languag& 

Persons familiar with the state of the western tribes of this continent, 
particularly in the higher northern latitudes, have long been aware that 
thft. songs of the Indian priesthood, and wabenoes, were sung from a kind 
of pictorial notation, made on bark. It is a fact which has often come to 
the observation of military officers performing duties on those frontiers, 
and of persons exercising occasional duties in civil life, who have passed 
through their territories. But there is no class of persops to whom the 
fact of such notations being made, is so well known, as the class of Indian - 
traders and interpreters who visit or reside a part of the season at the 
Indian villages. I have never conversed with any of this latter class of 
persons to whom the fact of suchv inscriptions, made in various ways, was 
not so fiuniliar as in their view to excite no surprise or even demand re- 
mark. 

My attention was first called to the subject in 1820.. In the summer 
of that year I was on an exploring journey through the i^e country. At 
the mouth of .the small river Huron, on the banks of Lake Superior, 
ihere was an Indian grave fenced around with saplings, and protected 
with much care. At its head stood a post, or tabular stick, upon which 
wHB drawn the figure of the animal which viras the symbol of the clan to 
ivhich the deceased chief belonged. Stroke of red paint were added to 
denote, either the number of war parties in which he had been engaged, 
or the number of scalps which he had actually taken from the enemy. 
T^ inteirpreter who accompanied us, and who was himself tinctured with 
Indian blood, gave the latter, as the true import of thesemarks. 

On quitting the river St. Louis, which flows into th<& hft».d ^^ ^^sfc Vaii«&. 
at the Fond du Lac, to cross llie suxmmX 4\V\^\Xi^\>& NR^^'w^^^^'^istfai^ ^ 
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the Mississippi, the tray ^^^ through heavy and dense woods and awampo, 
and the weather proved dark and rainy, so that, for a couple of days to- 
gether, we had scarcely a glimpse of the sun. 

The patty consisted of sixteen peisens, with two Indian gnides ; hut 
the latter, with all their adroitness in threading the maze, were completely at 
fault for nearly an entire day. At night we lay down on ground elevated 
hut a few inches above the level of the svrarop. The neit morning as 
we prepared to leave the camp, a small sheet of birch bark conlainingde- 
vices was observed elevated on the top of a sapling, some 8 or 10 feet 
nigh. One end of this pole was thrust firmly into the ground leaning in 
the direction we Were to go. On going up to this object, it was found, 
with the aid of the interpreter, to be a symbolic record of the circum- 
stances of our crossing this summit, and of the night's encampment at this 
spot Each person was appropriately depicted, distinguishing the soldiers 
from the ofHcer In cominand, and the latter from the scavans of the parly. 
The Indians themselves were depicted without hats, this being, as ws no- 
ticed, the general symbol for a white man or European. The entire 
record, of which a figure is annexed, accurately symbohzed the circum- 
stances, and they were so clearly drawn, according to their conventional 
rules, that the intelligence would be communica,ted thereby to any of theix 
people who might chance to travel or wander this way, This waa the 
object of the inscription. 




Fi^. No. 1. represents die subaltern officer in command of ttie par^ 
of the U. 8. troops. He is drawn vnAi & swot& V> ^e.Ti.<;AK hia o&ia] 
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rank. No. 2 denotes the person who officiated in quality of Secretary. 
He is represented holding a book. No. 3 denotes the geologist and min- 
eralogist of the party. He is drawn with a hammer. Nos. 4 and 5 are 
attaches ; No. 6, the interpreter. 

The group of figures marked 9 represents eight mfantry soldiers, each 
of whom, as shown in group No. 10, was armed with a musket. No. 15 
denotes that they had a separate fire, and constituted a separate mess. 
Figures 7 and 8 are the two Chippewa guides, 'the principal of whom, 
called Chamees, or the Pouncing-hawk, led the way over this dreary sum- 
mit. These are the only human figures on this unique hark letter, who 
are drawn without a hat. This was the characteristic seized on, by them, 
and generally employed by the tribes, to distinguish the Red from the white 
race. Figures 11 and 12 represent a prairie hen, and a green tortoise, 
which constituted the sum of the preceding day's chase, and were eaten 
at the encampment. The inclination of the pole, was designed to sliow 
the course pursued from that particular spot : there were three hacks in 
it, below the scroll of bark, to indicate the estimated length of this part 
of the journey, computing from water to water, that is to say, from the 
head of the portage Aux Couteaux on the St. Louis river, to the open shores 
of Sandy lake, dhe Ka-ma-ton-go-gom-ag of the Odjibwas. 

The story was thus briefly and simply told ; and this memorial waa 
set up by the guides, to advertise any of their countrymen, who might 
chance to wander in that direction, of the adventure — for it was evident, 
both from this token, and from the dubiousness which had marked the 
prior day's wanderings, that they regarded the passage in this light, and 
were willing to take some credit for the successful execution of it. 

Before we had penetrated quite to this summit, we came to another 
evidence of their skill in this species of knowledge, consisting of one of 
those contrivances which they denominate Man-i-to-wa-teg, or Manito 
Poles. On reaching this our guides shouted, whether from a supersti- 
tious impulse, or the joy of having found a spot they certainly could rec- 
ognize, we could not tell. We judged the latter. It consisted of eight 
poles, of equal length, shaved smooth and round, painted with yellow 
ochre, and set so as to enclose a square area. It appeared to have been 
one of those rude temples, or places of incantation or worship, known to 
the metas, or priests, where certain rites and ceremonies are performed. 
But it was not an ordinary medicine lodge. There had been fer more 
care in its construction. 

On reaching the village of Sandy lake, on the upper Mississippi, the 
figures of animals, birds, and other devices were found, on the rude cof- 
fins, or wrappings of their dead, which were scaffolded around the pre- 
cincts of the fort, and upon the open shores of the lakfc. ^-vssSax ^^>sy8» 
were also observed, here, as at otkiet ^om\A \tl \Ni\% x^^^^% ^5::^^ ^^ 
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arms, war-clubs, canoes, and other pieces of moveable property, as welJ 
as upon their gprave posts. 

In the descent of the Mississippi, we observed such devices painted on 
a rock, below and near the mouth of Elk river, and at a rocky island 
in the river, at the Little Falls. In the course of our descent to the Falls 
at St Anthony, we observed another bark letter, as the party now began 
to call these inscriptions, suspended on a high pole, on an elevated bank 
of the river, on its west shore. At this spot, where we encamped for the 
night, and which is just opposite a point of highly crystalized hornblende 
rock, called the Peace Rock, rising up through the prairie, there were left 
standing the poles or skeletons of a great number of Sioux lodges. It is 
near and a little west of the territorial boundary of the Sioux nation ; and 
on inspecting this scroll of bark, we found it had reference to a negocia- 
tion for bringing about a permanent peace between the Sioux and Chippe- 
was. A large party of the former, from St Peter's, headed by their chief, 
had proceeded thus far, in the hope of meeting the Chippewa hunters, 
on their summer hunt. They had been countenanced, or directed in this 
step, by Col. Leavenworth, the commanding officer of the new post, just 
then about to be erected. The inscription, which was read off at once, by 
V the Chippewa Chief Babesacundabee, who was with us, told all this ; it 
gave the name of the Chief who had led the party, and the number of 
his followers, and gave tha^ chief the first assurance he had, that his mis- 
sion for the same purpose, would be favourably received. 

Afler our^arrival at St Anthony^s Falls, it was found that this system 
of picture writing was as familiar to the Dacotah, as we had found it 
among the Algonquin race. At Prairie du Chien, and at Green Bay, 
the same evidences were observed among the Monomonees, and the Win- 
nebagoes, at Chicago among the Pottowottomies, and at Michilimakinac, 
among the Chippewas and Ottawas who resort, in such numbers, to that 
Island. While at the latter place, on my return, I went to visit the grave 
of a noted chief of the Monomonee tribe, who had been known by his 
French name of Toma, i. e. Thomas. He had been buried on the hill 
west of the village ; and on looking at his Ad-je-da-tig or grave post, 
it bore a pictorial inscription, commemorating some of the prominent 
achievements of his life. 
' These hints served to direct my attention to the subject when I returned 
to the country in 1822. The figures of a deer, a bear, a turtle, and a crane, 
according to this system, stand respectively for the names of men, and 
preserve the language very well, by yielding to the person conversant 
with it, the corresponding words, of Addick, Muckwa, Mickenock, and 
Adjeejauk. Marks, circles, or dots, of various kinds, may symbolize the 
number of warlike deeds. Adjunct devices may typify or explain adjunct 
acts. If the system went no farther, the lecoid would yield a kind of in- 
/bimation both gratifying and useful to one o^ \i^ cwxtLUyniea ^Vq W\ 
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no letters and was expert in the use of 83nnboIs ; and the interpretation, 

of it, would be easy and precise in proportion as the signs were genetal, 

conventional, and well understood. There was abundant evidence in my 

furst year's observation, to denote that this mode of communication was in 

vogue, and well understood by the northern tribes ; but it hardly seemed 

susceptible of a farther or extended use. ItVas not till I had made a 

personal acquaintance with one of their Medas — a man of much intelli* 

gence, and well versed in their customs, religion, and history, that a more 

enlarged application of it appeared to be practicable. I observed in the 

hands of this man a tabular piece of wood, covered over on both sides, 

with a series of devices cut between parallel lines, which he referred to, 

as if they were the notes of his medicine and mystical songs. I heard 

' him sing these songs, and observed that their succession was fixed and 

uniform. * By cultivating his acquaintance, and by suitable attention and 

presents, such as the occasion rendered proper, he consented to explain 

the meaning of each figure, the object symbolized, and the words attached 

to each symbol. By this revelation, which was made with closed doors, 

I became a member or initiate of the Medicine Society, and also of the 

Wabeno Society. Care wds taken to write each sentence of the songs 

and chants in the Indian language, with its appropriate devices, and to 

subjoin a literal translation in English. When this had been done, and 

the system considered, it was very clear that the devices were nmemonic— 

that any person could sing from these devices, very accurately, what he 

had previously committed to memory, and that the system revealed a cu- 

rious scheme of Sj^mbolic notation. 

All the figures thus employed, as the initiatory points of study, related 
exclusively to either the medicine dance, or the wabeno dance ; and each 
section of figures, related exclusively to one or the other. There was. no 
intermixture or commingling of characters, although the class of subjects 
were sometimes common to each. It was perceived, subsequently, that 
this • classification of symbols extended to the songs devoted to war, to 
hunting, and to other specific topics. The entire inscriptive system, reach* 
ing from its first rudimental characters, in the ad-je-da-tig, or grave board, 
to the extended roll of bark covered vnth the incriptions of their magi- 
cians and prophets, derived a new interest from this feature. It was easy 
to perceive that much comparative precision was imparted to interpreta- 
tions in the hands of the initiated, which before, or to others, had very 
little. An interest was thus cast over it distinct from its novelty. And^ 
in truth, the entioe pictorial system was thus invested with the character 
ofa subject of acurate investigation, which promised both interest and in- 
struction. 

It has be^n thbtirghf that a sim{4e statement of t\»»& <s\vc«:)sfi5^a«SdK;s9i^ 
would best answer the end in view, awi xci^X. ^^^ Ck^^^x^'^ '^^^^^^ ^"^ 
more foriml or profirand mtrodws6oti. \xL\wi«i^'ii%^ss«s««:^'^^ ^^s!^s^ 
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of the system, after much reflection, it is thought, however, that a few re* 
marks on thfe general character oL this art may not he out of place. For, 
simple as it is, we perceive in it the native succedaneum for letters. It is 
not only the sole graphic mode they have for communicating ideas, hut it 
is the mode of communicating all classes of ideas commonly entertained 
hy them — such as their ideas of war, of hujating, of religion, and of 
magic and necromancy. So considered, it reveals a new and unsuspected 
mode of ohtaining light on their opinions of a deity, of the structure or 
cosmogony of the glohe, of astronomy, the various classes of natural ob- 
jects, their ideas of immortahty and a future state, and the prevalent no* 
tions of the union, of spiritual and material matter. So wide and varied, 
indeed, is the range opened hy the subject, that we may consider the In- 
dian system of picture writing as the thread which ties up the scroll of 
the Red man's views of life and death, reveals the true theory of his 
hopes and fears, and denotes the relation he bears, in the secret chambers 
of his own thoughts, to his Maker. What a stoic and suspicious temper 
would often hold him back from uttering to another, and what a limited 
language would sometimes prevent his fully revealing, if he wished, 
symbols and figures can be made to represent and express. The Indian 
is not a man prone to describe his god, but he is ready to depict hini', by a 
symbol. He may conceal under the figures of a serpent, a turtle, or a 
wolf, wisdom, strength, or malignity, or convey under the picture of the 
sun, the idea of a supreme, all-seeing intelligence. But he is not pre- 
pared to discourse upon these things. What he believes on this head, he 
Will not declare to a white man or a strange?. His happiness and success 
in life, are thought to depend upon the secrecy of that knowledge of the 
Creator and his system in the Indian view of benign and malignant 
agents. To reveal this to others, even to his own people, is, he believes, 
to expose himself. to the counteracting influence of other agents known 
to his subtle scheme of necromancy and superstition, and to hazard suc- 
cess and life itself This conduces to make the Red man eminently a 
man of fear, suspicion, and secrecy. But he cannot avoid some of these 
disclosures in his pictures and figures. These figures represent ideas — 
whole ideas, and their juxtaposition or relation on a roll of bark, a tree, or 
a rock, discloses a continuity of ideas. This is the basis of the system. 

Picture writing is indeed the literature of the Indians. It cannot be 
interpreted, however rudely, without letting one know what the Red man 
thinks and believes. It shadows forth the Indiatn intellect, it stands in the 
place of letters for the Unishinaba. * It shows the H^d man in all pe- 
riods of our histo^y^ both as he was, and as he is ;^for there is nothing 
more true than that, save and except the comparatively few instances 
nrbere they have truly embraced experimental Christianity, there has not 

* A gienerie term denoting the oommofil people ol tObftlaiS^M^t^fi^ 



GRAVE CREEK MOUND. 

This gigantic tumulus, the largest in the Ohio valley, was opened ^ome 
four or ^VQ years ago, and,found to contain some articles of high antiquarian 
value, in addition to the ordinary discoveries of human i)ones, &^. A 
rotunda was huilt under its centre, walled with brick, and roofed over, and 
having a long gallery leading into it, at the base of the mound. Around 
this circvilar wall, in the centre of this heavy and damp mass of earth, with 
its atmosphere of peculiar and pungent character, the skeletons and other 
disinterred articles, are hung up for the gratification of visiters, the whole 
lighted up with candles, which have the effect to give a strikingly sepul- 
chral air to the whole scene. But what adds most to this effect, is a kind 
of exuded flaky matter, very white and soft, and rendered brilliant by 
dependent drops of water, which hangs in rude festoons from the ceiling. 

To this rotuDda, it is said, a delegation of Indians paid a visit a year or 
two since. In the " Wheeling Times and Advertiser" of the 30th August 
1843, the following communication, respecting this visit, introducing a 
short dramatic poem, was published. 

" An aged Cherokee chief who, on his way to the west, visited the ro- 
tunda excavated in thtis gigantic tumulus, with its skeletons and other 
relics arranged around the walls, became so indignant at the desecration 
and display of sepulchral secrets to the white race, that his companions 
and interpreter found it difficult to restrain him from assassinating the 
guide. ' His language assumed the tone of fury, and he brandished his 
knife, as they forced him out of the passage. Soon ailer, he was found 
prostrated, with his senses steeped in the influence of alcohol. 

" 'Tis not enough ! that hated race 
Should hunt us out, from grove and place 
And consecrated shore — ^where long 
Our fathers raised the lance and song — 
Tis not enough ! — ^ihat we must go 
Where streams and rushing fountains flow 
Whose murmurs, heard amid our fears. 
Fall only on a stranger's ears — 
'Tis not enough ! — that with a wand, 
They sweep away our pleasant land, 
And bid us, as some giant-foe. 
Or willing, or unwilling go ! 
But they must ope oui ^ei^ ^;s^^^ 
To tell the eicad— -diey \oo, «t^ Aw%s^^^ •^j;^ 






NAMES OF THE AMERICAN LAKES. 

QRTA&iOy is a word from the Wyandot, or, as called by the Iroquois, 

Quatoghie language. This tribe, prior to the outbreak of the war against 

them, by their kindred the Iroquois, lived on a bay, near Kingston, which 

was the ancient point of embarkation and debarkation, or, in odier words, 

at once the commencement and the terminus qf the portage, according to 

the point of destination for all, who passed into or out of the laka From 

such a point it was natural that a term so euphonous, should prevail among 

Europeans, over the other Indian names in us& The Mohawks and Uieir 

confederates, generally, called it Cadaracqui^-which was idso tiieir lutnie 

for the St Lawrence. The Onondagas, it is believed, knew it, in early 

times, by the name of Oswego.* Of the meaning of Ontario, we are laft 

in the dark by commentators (m the Indian. Philology casts some lig)it 

on the subject. The first syllable, o», it may be observed, appears to- be 

the notarial increment or sylkble of Onondio, a hill. Tarak, is clearly, 

the same phrase, written darac, by the French, in the Mohawk c(»npoDnd 

of Cadaracqui; and denotes rocks, i. e. rocks standing in the water. In 

the final vowels to, we have the aame term, with the same meanii^ which 

they carry in the Seneca, or old Mingo word Obio.f It is descriptive of 

an extended and beautiful water prospect, or landscape. It possesses ail 

the properties of an exclamation, in other languages, but according to the 

unique principles of the Indian grammar, it is an exclamatioQ-substan^ 

tive. How beautiful ! [the prospect, scene present] 

Erie is the name of a tribe conquered or extinguished by the Iroquois. 
We cannot stop to inquire into this fact historically, &rther tha^ to say, 
that* it was the policy of this people to adopt into their different tribes fJL 
the confederacy, the remnants of nations whom they conquered, and that 
it was not probable, therefore, that the Eries were annihilated. Nor. is it 
probable that they were a people very remote in kindred and language 
from the ancient Sinondowans, or Senecas, who, it may be supposed, V 
crushing them, destroyed and exterminated their name only, while th 
strengthened their numbers by this inter-adoption. In.inany old maps 
this lake bears the name of Erie or <<09kw|igo." 

Huron, is the nom d>t guerre of the French, for the <' Yendats," at 
they are called in some old authors, or the Wyandots. Charlevoix teH . 
us that it is a term derived from the French word hure^ [a wild boar,] and 
was applied to this nation from the mode of wearing their hair. ^'Cluelles 
Hures!" said the first visiters, when they saw them, and hence, according 
to this respectable author, the word Huron. 

' Vide a Remiwacenoe of Oiwego. 
t 7!b0Alltlldo/ijnthisw(»d,MiaOIlUlb|Vi\M^(«Va^ 
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When this nation, with their confederates, the Algonquins, or Adiron- 
daks, as the Iroquois called them, were overthrown in severiJ decisive 
battles on the St. Lawrence, between Montreal land CludbeCi tad compelled 
to fly west; they at first took shelter in this lake, and thus transferred their 
name to it With them, or at least, at the same general era, came some 
others of the tribes who made a part of the people called by the French, 
Algonquins, or Nipercineans, and who thus constituted the several tribes, 
speaking a closely cognate language, whose descendants are regarded by 
philologists, as the modern Lake- Algonquins. 

The French sometimes called this lake Mer douee^ or the Placid* sea. 
The Odjibwas and some other northern tribes cf that stock, call it Ottowa 
lake. No term has been found for it in the Iroquois langfuage, unless it 
be that by which they distinguished its principal seat of trade, negociation 
and early rendezvous, the island of Michilimackinac, which they called 
Tiedonderaghie. 

Michigan is a derivative from two Odjibwa- Algonquin words, signify- 
ing large, i. e. large in relation to masses in the inorganic kingdom, and 
a lake. The French called it, generally, during the earlier periods of 
their transactions, the lake of the Illinese, or Illinois. 

Superior, the most northwesterly, and the largest of the series, is a term 
which appears to have come into general use, at a comparatively early 
era, after the planting of the English colonies. The French bestowed 
upon it, unsuccessfully, one or two names, the last of which was Traci, 
after the French minister of this name. By the Odjibwa-Algonquins, 
who at the period of the French discovery, and who still occupy its 
borders, it is called Gitch-Igomee, or The Big Sea-water ; from Gitche^, 
great, and guma, a generic term for bodies of water. The term IGOMA, 
is. an abbreviated form of this, suggested for adoption. 



The poetry of the Indians, is the poetry of naked thought They 
have neither ryhme, nor metre to adorn it 

Tales and traditions occupy the place of books, with the Red Race.-— 
They make up a kind of oral literature, which is resorted to, on long 
winter evenings, for the amusement of the lodge. • 

The love of independence is so great with these tribes, that they have 
never been willing to load their political system with the forms of a regu- 
lar government, for fear it might prove oppressive. 

To be governed and to be enslaved, are ideas which have been con* 
founded by^ the Indians. 



GECX3RAPHICAL TERMINOLOGY OF THE U. STATES, 

DERIVED FROM THE INDIAN LANGUAGE. 
T^ese ExtiracU are made from " Cfdopcedia Indiaensis " a MS. toork in preparaUon, 

No. I. 

HtJDSoN RrvER. — By the tribes who inhabited the area of the present 
County of Dutchess, and other portions of its eastern banks, as low down 
as Tappan, this river was called Shatemuc — which is believed to be a de- 
rivative from Shata, a pelican. The Minisi, who inhabited the west banks, 
below the point denoted, extending indeed over all the east half of New 
Jersey, to the faUs of the Raritan, where they joined their kindred the 
Lenni Lenape, or Delawares proper, called !t Mohicanittuck — that is to 
say. River of the Mohicans. The MoHawks, and probably the other 
branches of the Iroquois, called it Cahohatatea — a term of which the in- 
terpreters "Cyrho have furnished the word, do not give an explanation. The 
prefixed term Caho, it may be observed, is their name for the lower and 
principal falls of the Mohawk. Sometimes this prefix was doubled, with 
the particle ha, thrown in between. Hatatea is clearly one of those de- 
scriptive and afHrmative phrases representing objects in the vegetable and 
mineral kingdoms, which admitted as we see, in other instances of their 
compounds, a very wide range. By some of the more westerly Iro- 
quois, the river was cdled Sanataty. 

Albany. — The name by which this place was known to the Iroquois, 
at an early day, was Schenectady, a term which, as recently pronounced 
by a daughter of Brant, yet living in Canada, has the still harsher sound 
of Skoh-nek-ta-ti, with a stress on the first, and the accent strongly on 
the second syllable, the third and fourth being pronounced rapidly and 
short. The transference of this name, to its present location, by the Eng 
lish, on the bestowal on the place by Col. Nichols, of a new name, derived 
from the Duke of York's Scottish title, is well known, a,nd is stated, 
with some connected traditions, by Judge Benson, in his eccentric memoir 
before the New York Historical Society. The meaning of this name, •as 
derived from the authority above quoted, is Beyond the Pines, having 
been applied exclusively in ancient times, to the southern end of the 
ancient portage path, from the Mohawk to the Hudson. By the Minci, 
who did not live here, but extended, however, on the west shore above 
Coxackie, and even Coeymans, it appeafs to have been called Gaishtinic. 
The Mohegans, who long continued to occupy the present area of Rens- 
aelear and ColumhisL counties, called it Pempotawuthut, that is to say, the 
Cjtjr or Place of the Council Fixe. "Notift ol \k^^ \cnaa ^-^-ywax \a W^^ 
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found favour with the European settlers, and, together with their prior 
names of Beaver wyck and Fort Orange, they at once ^ve way, in 1664, 
to the present name. A once noted eminence, three miles west, on 
the plains, i e. Traders Hill, was called Isutchera, or by prefixing the 
name for a hiU, Yonondio Isutchera. It means the hill of oil. Norman's 
Ball, which enters the Hudso;i a little below, the Mohawks called 
Towasentha, a term which is translated by Dr, Yates, to mean, a place 
of many dead. 

NuGARA.—- It is not in unison, perhaps, with general expectation, to find 
that the exact translation of this name does not entireljr fhlfil poetic pre- 
conception. By the term 0-ne-aw-ga-ra, the Mohawks and their co-tribes 
described on the return of their war excursions, the neck of water which 
connects lake Erie with Ontaria The term is derived from their name 
for the human neck. Whether this term was designed to have, as many 
of their names do, a symboKc import, and to denote the importance of this 
communication in geography, as connecting the head and heart of the 
country, can only be conjectured. Nor is it, in this instance, probable^ 
When Europeans came to see the gigantic faUs which marked the strait, 
it was natural that they should have supposed the name descriptive of that 
particular feature^^ rather than the entire river and portage. We have 
been assured, however, that it is not their original name for the water-fall, 
although with them, as with us, it may have absorbed this meaning. 

Buffalo. — The name of this place in the Seneca, is Te-ho-sa-ro-ro. Its 
import is not stated. 

Detroit. — By the Wjrandots, this place is called Teuchsagrondie ; 
by the Lake tribes of the 'Algic type, Wa-we-d-tun-ong : both term* sig-v 
nify the Place of the turning or Turned Channel. It has been remarked 
by visiters who reach this place at night, or in dark weather, or are other- 
wise inattentive to the courses, that owing to the extraordinary involutions 
of the current the sun appears to rise in the wrong place. 

Chicago. — This name, in the Lake Algonquin dialects, to preserve the 
same mode of orthography, is derived from Chicagowunzh, the wild 
onion or leek. tThe orthography is French, as they were the discoverers 
and early settlers of this part of the west. Kaug, in these dialects is a 
porcupine, and She kaug a polecat The analogies in these words are 
apparent, but whether the onion was named before or after the animal, 
must be judged if the age of the derivation be sought for. 

Tuscaloosa, a river of Alabama. From the Chacta words tushkoj a 
warrior, and lusa black. — [Gallatin.] 

Aragiske, the Iroquois name for Virginia. 

AssARicjoA, the name of the Six Nations for the Governor of Virginia* 

OwENAGUNGAS, a general name of the Iroquois for tl^A ^^mi "^x^i^^sffji^ 
Indians. 

OteseonteOj 2l spring which is tlxe TieaA o? xSaa w^^ Xi^scwa^ 

20 
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Qntonagon ; a considerable rirer of lake Superior^ noted from eafly 
times, for the large mass of .native copper found on its banks. This name 
is said to have been derived from the following incident It it known 
that there is a small bay and dead water for some distance within its 
mouth. In and out of this embayed water, the lake ahernalely flows, ac« 
cording to the influence of the winds, and other causes^ upon its JeveL 
An Indian woman had left her wooded dish, or Onagon, on the sands, at 
the share of this little bay, where she had been engaged. On coming 
back from her lodge, the outflowing current had carried off her valued 
, Utensil. Nia I^in-^o-nau-gon ! she exclaimed, for it was a curious piece 
of workmanship. That is to say — AlaS ! my dish f 
' CmiAH-NAH-wfiAH-HAH, or Valley of the Mountains. A new pass in the 
Rocky Mountains, discovered within a few years. It is supposed to b6 
iCl N. ktitude about 40^. The western end of the valley gap is 30 miles 
wide, which narrows to 20 at its eastern termination, it then turns oblique 
to the north, and the opposing sides appear to close the pass^ yet there is 
a narrow vtnay quite to the foot of the mountain. On the summit there is 
a large beaver p<Hid, which has outlets both ways, but the eastern streeua 
dries early in the season, while there is a continuous flow of water west. 
In its course, it has Several beautiful, but low cascades, and terminates in a 
placid and delightful stream. This pass is now used by emigrants. 

AQim>NECK. — The Narragansett name for Rhode Island. Roger Wil- 
Uams observes, that he could never obtain the meaning of it from the na- 
tives. The Dutch, as appears by a map of Novi Belgii published at Am- 
sterdam in 1659, called it Roode Eylant, or Red Island, from the autum- 
nal colour of its foliage. The present term, as is noticed, in Vol III. of 
the Go)|eetions of the R. I. Hist. Soc. is derived from this. 

Incapatchow, a beautiful lake in the mountains at the sources of the 
Hirer Hudson. — [Charles F. Hoflinan, Esq.] ^ 

HousATONic ; a river originating in the south-western part of Massa- 
($hUsettSj and flowing through the State of Connecticut into Long Island 
douttd, at Stratford It isa term of Mohegan origin. This tribe on retiring 
^^ward from the bdnks of the Hudson, passed over the fligh-kndS) into 
this inviting valley. We have no transmitted etymology of the term, 
and must rely on the general principles of their vocabulary. It appears 
to have been called the valley of the stream beyond the Mountains, from 
011, the notarial sign of wudjo, a mountain, atun^ a generic phrase for 
stream or channel, and ic, the inflection for locality. 

Wea-ntjd-nec. — The Indian name, as furnished by Mr. CSnllivan, 
[D. Rev.] for Saddle Mountain, Massachusetts. It appears to be a deriva- 
tive ftota Wa-we-a, round, i. e. any thing round or crooked, in the inani* 
iM(» creation. 
Ma'Hai-we; ,The Mohegan term, as gWe^i\i^'^^t.'&t^li^.^5^.Y,iLP•l 
for Great Barrington, Beifathhe County, ^Ma!M8at\ktfl»>to- 
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MA88ACHU8ETTS.-^Thi8 was not the' name of a particular tribe, but a 
geographical term applied, it should seem, to that part of the shores of the 
North Atlantic, which is swept by the tide setting into, and around' the 
peninsula of Cape Cod, and the wide range of coast trending southerly. 
It became a generic word, at an early day, for the tribes who inhabited this 
coast. It is said to be' a word of Narragansett origin, and to signify the 
Blue Hills. This is the account given of it by Roger Williams, who 
was told, by the Indians, that it had its origin from the appeamnce of 
an island off the coast. It would be more in conformity to the general 
requisitions of ethnography^ to denominate the language the New Eng- • 
land- Algonquin, for there are such great resemblances in the vocabulary 
and such an identity in grammatical construction, in these tribes, that we 
are constantly in danger, by partial conclulsions as to original supremacy, 
of doing injustice. The source of origin was doubtless west and south 
west, but we cannot stop at the Narragansetts, who were themselves deriva- 
tive from tribes still farther south. The general meaning given by Wil- 
liams seems, however, to be sustained, so far as can now be judged. The 
terminations in ettj and set, as well as those in eU and akj denoted locality 
in these various tribes. We see also, in the antipenultimate Chu, the root 
of Wudjo, a mountain. 

Ta-ha-wus, a very commanding elevation, several thousand feet above 
the sea, which has of late years, been discovered at the sources of the 
Hudson, and named Mount Marpy. It signifies, he splits the sky.--*- 
[Cbarles F. Hoffman, Esq.] 

MoNG, the name of a distinguished chief of New England, as it appears 
to be recorded in the ancient pictorial inscription on *the Dighton Rock, 
in Massachusetts, who flourished before the country was colonized by the 
English. He was both a war captain, and a prophet, and employed the 
arts of the latter office, to increase his power and influence, in the former. 
By patient application of his ceremonial arts, he secured the confidence 
of a large body of ftien, who were led on, in the attack on his enemies, 
by a man named Piz-hu. In this onset, it is claimed that he killed forty, 
men, and lost three. To the warrior who should be succesful, in this en- 
terprize, he had promised his younger sister. ' [Such are the leading events 
symbolized by this inscription, of which extracts giving full details, as in- 
terpreted by an Indian chief, now living, and read before the Am. Ethno- 
logical Society, in 1843, will be furnished, in a subsequent number.] 

Tioga. — A stream, and a county of the State of New- York. From 
Teoga, a swift current, exciting admiration. 

DioNDEROGA, au aucicnt name of the Mohawk tribe, for the site at the 
mouth of the Schoharie creek, where Fort Hunter was afterwards buih. 
iCol. W. L. Stone.] 

Almotchico; a generic name of ikxeladiasAioil^Qsv ^\i^g^^^^^^^^«^ 
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on the Amsterdam map of 1659, in which it is stated that it was thus ^ by 
d inwoonders genaemt." (So named by the natives.) 

laocoisiA, a name bestowed in the map, above quoted, on that portion of 
the present state of Vermont, which lies west of the Green Mountains, 
stretching along the eastern bank of Lake Champlain. By the applica- 
• tion of the word, it is perceived that the French were not alone m the use 
they made of the apparently derivative term "Iroquois," which they 
gave 10 the (then) Five Nations. 



NAMES OF THE SEASONS. 



The following are tne names of the four seasons, in the Odjibwa 
tongue : 

Pe-bon, Winter, From Kone, Snow. 

Se-gwun, Spring, " Seeg, Running w^ter. 

Ne-bin, Summer, " Anib, A leaf. 

Ta-gwd-gi, Autumn, " Gwag, The radix of behind &c. 

By adding the letter g to these terms, they are placed in the relation of 
verbs in the future tense, but a limited future, and the terms then denote 
next mnier, &c. Years, in their account of time, are counted by winters. 
There is no other term, but pe-boan, for a year. The year consists of 
twelve lunar months, or moons. A moon is called Ge^zis, or when 
spoken of in contradistinction to the sun, Dibik Geezis, or night-sun. 

The cardinal points are as follows. 

(a) North, Ke wd din-ung. 

{b) South, O sh& wan-ung. 

(c) Bast, WdL bun^ng. 

{d) West, Kd be un-crag. 

a. Kewadin is a compound derived from Ke-wa, to return, or come 
home, and nodin, the wind. b. Oshauw is, from a root not apparent, but 
which produces also ozau, yellow, &,c. c. Waban is front ab, or wab, light 
di Kabeun, is the name of a mythological person, who is spoken of, in 
their fictions, as the father of the winds. The inflection ung, or oong, in 
each term, denotes course, nlace, or locality. 



LETTERS ON THE ANTIQUITIES OP THE 

WESTERN COUNTRY, 

ASDRBSSSO TO THE LATE WILLIAM L. STONE, BPITOB OV T^E MEW TOEX 

COXMEEOIAL APYSETISEB. 



I. 

Wheeling (Va.), August 19th, 1843. 
I HAVE just accomplished the passage of the Alleghany mountains, in 
the direction from Baltimore to this place, and must say, that* aside from 
the necessary fatigue of night riding, the pass from the Cumherland 
mountains and Laurel Hill is one of the easiest and most free from 
danger of any known to me in this vast range. An excellent railroad 
now extends from Baltimore, by Frederick and Harper's Ferry, up the 
Potomac valley and its north branch quite to Cumberland, which is 
seated just under the mountains, whose peaks would j^eem to bar all 
fiiither approach. The national road finds its way, however, through a 
gorge, and winds about where ^^ Alps on Alps arise," till the whole vast 
and broad-backed elevation is passed, and we descend west, over a 
smooth, well constructed macadamized road, with a velocity which is 
some compensation for the toil of winding our way up. Uniontown is 
the first principal place west. The Monongahela is crossed at Browns- 
ville, some forty miles above Pittsburgh, whence the road, which is 
everywhere well made and secured with fine stone bridges, culverts and 
viaducts, winds around a succession of most enchanting hills.^ till ^ 
enters a valley, winds up a few mote \\iVL&^ ^^dLX^TOts^ ^f^Xxwi^S^ss^^s^ 
on tbe banks of, the Ohio, at tins town. ^^ 



X 
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The entire distance from the head of the Chesapeake to the waters 
of the Ohio is not essentially different from three hundred miles. We 
were less than two days in passing it, twenty-six hours of which, part 
night and part day, were spent in post-coaches between Cumberland and 
this place. Harper's Ferry is an impressive scene, but less so than it 
would be to a tourist who had not his fancy excited by injudicious 
descriptions. To me, the romance was quite taken away by driving 
into it with a tremendous clattering power of steam. The geological 
structure of this section of country, from water to water, is not without 
an impressive lesson. In rising from the Chesapeake waters the strati- 
fied rocks are lifted up, pointing west, or towards the Alleghanies, and 
after crossing the summit they point east, or directly contrary, like the 
two sides of the roof of a house, and leave the inevitable conclusion 
that the Alleghanies have been lifted up by a lateral rent, as it were, at 
the relative point of the ridge pole. It is in this way that the granites 
and their congeners have been raised up into their present elevations. 

I did not see any evidence of that wave^like or undulatory structure, 
which was brought forward as a theory last year, in an able paper for- 
warded by Professor Rogers, and read at the meeting of the British Asso* 
elation for the Advancement of Science at Manchester. No organic 
remains are, of course, visible, in this particular section, at least until 
we strike the coal and iron-stone formation of Pittsburgh. But I have 
been renewedly impressed with the opinion, so very opposite to |he 
psesent geological theory, that less than seven thousand years is siuffi- 
cient, on scientific principles, to account for all the phenomena of fossil 
plants, shells, bones and organic remains, as well as the displacemetitSy 
disruptions;, subsidences and rising of strata, and other evidences of 
extensive physical changes and disturbances on the earth's surfiiuse. And 
I hope to live to see some American geologist build dp a theory on just 
philosophical and scientific principles, which shall bear the test of tiiith. 

But you will, perhaps, be ready to think that I have felt more interest 
in the impressions of plants in stone, than is to be found in the field of 
waving corn before the eye. 1 have, however, by no means neglected 
the latter ; and can assure you that the crops of corn, wheat and other 
grains, throughout Maryland, Pennsylvania and Western Virginia, are 
excellent. Even the highest valleys in the Alleghanies are covered 
with crops of corn, or fields of stacked wheat and other grains. Gene- 
rally^ the soil west of the mountains is more fertile. The influence d 
the great western lim^tones, as ooe of its original materials, and of the 
oxide of iron, is clear% denoted in heavier and more thrifty cornfields 
along the Monongahela and Ohio valleya. • 

Of the Ohio River itself, one wfao had seen it in its fdl^ow, bi April 
Mod M^jr, wouJd hardly recognise tt now. Shniok in « roksae far 
below its noble banks^ with long epUs o£ ««ii&iKii&^B««^t«sasa^^ii^^ 
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•croM i|t, and level laady margiosy once coveredby wateTi wh^reanaiee 
might now nuuuBavre, it is but the skeleton of itself. Steamboats of a 
hundred tons burden now scarcely creep along its channel, which wouMl 
fima cockboats £nr the floating palaces to be seen here in the days gf 
its vernal and autumnal glory. 

Truly yoniS| 

HENRY R. COLCRAFT. 



« 

Grave Cieek Flats (Va.), August 23, IS^ 
I HAVE devoted several days to the examination of the antiquities of 
Hua place and its vicinity, and find them to be of even more interest 
than was anticipated. The most prominent object of curiosity is the 
great tumulus, oi which notices have appeared in western papers ; Imt 
this heavy structure oi earth is not isolated. It is but one of a series 
of mounds and other evidences of ancient occupation at this point, of 
more than ordinary interest. I have visited and examined seven mounds, 
situated within a short distance of each other. They occupy the summit 
level of a rich alluvial plain, stretching on the left or Viigini^ bank of 
tiie Ohio, between* the junctions of Big and Little Grave Credm with 
diat stream. Tliey appear to have been connected by low earthen 
entrenchments, of whidi plain traces are still visible on some parts of 
the commons. They included a well, stoned up in the usual manner, 
which is now filled with rubbish. 

The summit of thus plain is probably seventy-five feet above the 
present summer level of the Ohio. It constitutes the second bencby or 
rise of land, above the water. It is on this summit, and on one oi the 
most elevated parts of it, that the great tumulus stands. It is in the 
shape of a broad cone, cut off at the apex, where it is some fifty feet 
across. This area is quite level, and commands a view of the entire 
plain, and of the river above and below', and the west shores of the 
Ohio in firftnt Any public transaction on this area, would be visible to 
multitudes around it, and it has, in this respect, all the advantages of the 
Mexican and Tucatanese teocalli. The circumference of the base has 
been stated at a little under nine hundred feet ; the height is sixty-nine 
feet. 

The most interesting object of antiquarian inquiry is a snwdl flat stane, 
inscribed with antique alphabetic phara<^rs, which was disclosed on the 
opening of the large mound. These characters are in the anci^it vpck 
alphabet of sixteen right and acute angled aim^ i^«kft&.^ x»^\s^ ^^^^^^ 
Felasgi and other early Meditorraneaai iiaJiaoTia^«xA^\a^^^s^ '^a^'^wwaft 
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df the modem Runic as weli as the Bardic. It is now some four or five 
years since the completion of the excavations, so £sur as they have been 
made, and the discovery of this relic. Several copies of it soon got 
abroad, which differed from each other, and, it was supposed, firom the 
original. This conjecture is true ; neither the print published in the 
Cincinnati Gazette, in 1839, nor that in the American Pioneer, in 1843, 
is correct.- I have terminated this uncertainty by taking copies by a 
scientific process, which does not l^ave the lines and figures to the 
uncertainty of man's pencil. 

The existence of this ancient art here could hardly be admitted, other- 
wise than as an insulated fact, without some corroborative evidence, in 
habits and customs, which it would be reasonable to look for in the 
existing ruins of ancient occupancy. It is thought some such testimony 
has been found. I rode out yesterday three miles back to the range of 
high hills which encompass this sub<-valley, to see a rude tower of stone 
standing on an elevated point, called Parr's point, which conuuands a 
view of the whole plain, and vfhich appears to have been constructed 
as a watch-tower, or look-out, firom which to descry an approaching 
enemy. It is much dilapidated. About six or seven feet of the work 
is still entire. It is circular, and composed of rough stones, laid with- 
out mortar, or the mark of a hammer. A heavy mass of fiedien wall lies 
around, covering an area of some forty feet in diameter. Two similar 
points of observation, occupied by dilapidated toMLors, are represented to 
exist, one at the prominent sumniit of the Ohio and Grave Greek hillS| 
and another on the promontory on the opposite side of the Ohio, in 
Belmont county, Ohio. 

It is known to all acquainted with the warlike habits of our Indians, 
that they never have evinced the foresight to post a regular sentry, and 
these rude towers may be regarded as of cotemporaneous age with the 
interment of the inscription. 

Several polished tubes of stone have been found, in one of the lesser 
mounds, the use of which is not very apparent. One of these, now on 
my table, is 12 inches long, 1^ wide at one end, and 1^ at the other. It 
is made of a fine, compact, lead blue steatite, mottled, and has been 
constructed by boring, in the manner of a gun barrel. This boring is con- 
tinued to within about three-eighths of an inch of the larger end, through 
which but a small aperture is left. If this small- aperture be looked 
through, objects at a distance are more clearly seen. Whether it had 
this'telescopic use, or others, the degree of art evinced in its construc- 
tion is &r firom rude. By inserting a wooden rod and valve, this tube 
would be converted into a powerfiil syphon, or syringe. 

I have not space to notice one or two additional traits, which serve to 
aws^en Dew interest at this ancient point of aboriginal and apparently 
auxed settlemcDtf and must omit theia \3l\1 mj n^xt* 
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Grave Crsek Flats, August 24, 1843. 
The great mound at these flats was opened as a place of public resort 
about four years ago. For this purpose a horizontal galleiiy to its centre 
was dug and bricked up, and provided with a door. The centre wan 
walled roimd as a rotunda, of about twenty-five feet diameter, and m 
shaft sunk from the top to intersect it ; it was in these two excavations 
that the skeletons and accompanying relics and ornaments were found. 
All these articles are arranged for exhibition in this rotunda, '^hich is 
lighted up with candles. The lowermost skeleton is almost entire, and 
in a good state of preservation,«and is put up by means of wires, on the 
walls. It has been overstretched in the process so as to measure six 
feet ; it should be about five feet eight inches. It exhibijts a noble frame 
of the human species, bearing a skull with craniological developments 
of a highly favorable charcter. The face bones are elongated, with a 
long chin and symmetrical jaw, in which a full and fine set of teeth, 
above and below, are present. The skeletons in the upper vault, where 
the inscription stone was found, are nearly all destroyed. 

It is a damp and gloomy repository, and exhibits in the rofjf and walls 
of the rotunda one of the most extraordinary sepul^idiral displays which 
the world afibrds. On casting the eye up to the ceiling, anc^ the heads 
of the pillars supporting it, it is found to be encrusted, or rather fes» 
tooned, with a white, soft, flaky mass of matter, which had ^zuded from 
the mound above. This apparently animal exudation is.as white as 
snow. It hangs in pendent masses and globular drops ; the sur&ce is 
covered with large globules of clear water, which in the reflected light 
have all the brilliancy of diamonds. These drops of water trickle to ihe 
floor, and occasionally the exuded white matter falls. The wooden 
pillars are furnished with the appearance of capitals, by this substance. 
That it is the result of a soil highly charged with particles of matter, • 
arising from the decay or incineration of human bodies, is the only 
theory by which we may account for the phenomenon. Chirious and 
unique it certainly is, and with the fiaint light of a few candles it would 
not require much imagination to invest the entire rotunda with sylph- 
like forms of the sheeted dead. * 

An old Cherokee chief, who visited this scene, recently, with his 
companions, on his way to the West, was so excited and indignant at 
the desecration of the tumulus, by this display of bones and relics to the 
gaze of the white race, that he became furious and unmanageable ; his 
friends and interpreters had to force him out, to prevent his assassinating 
the guide ; and soon after he drowned his senses in alcohol. 

That this spot was a very ancient 'goini o1 ^^NJOkKOiCu^Vj '^si&^ssss&sa. 
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race in the Ohio valley, and that it was inhabited by the present red 
race of North American Indians, on the arrival of whites west of ^tfae 
Alleghanies, are both admitted facts ; nor would the historian and anti- 
quaijr ev^ have busied themselves &rther in the matter had not the 
iBMribed stone come to light, in the year 1839. I was infiannedi yes- 
terday, that another inscription stone had been found in one of the 
Imaller mounds on these flats, about five years ago, and hare obtained 
data sufficient as to its present location to put the Ethnological Sqcie^ 
on its trace. If, indeed, these inscriptions shall lead us to admit that 
the contiiient was visited by Euroyeans prior to the era of Columbuty it 
is a question of vety high antiquarian interest to determine who the 
visitors were, and whi^ they have actually 1^ on record in these ajtitique 
tablets. f 

I have only -time to add a single additional fiict. Aniong the articles 
founa in this f^ter of mounds, the greater part are commonplace, in 
our western mounds and town ruins. I have noticed but one which 
bears the character of that unique type of architecture found by Mr. 
Stephens and Mr. Catherwood in Central America and Yucatan. . With 
the valuable ni6numental standards of comparison furnished by these 
gentlemen before me, it is impossible not to recognize, in an ornamental 
stone, found in'bne of the lesser mounds here, a specimen of similar 
worianansfip. Kid' in the style of the heavy feather-sculptured orna-^ 
ments of Tucatan-^lhe material being a wax yellow sand-stone, dark- 
ened by time. I have taken such notes and drawings of the objeels 
above referred to, as will enable me, I trust, in due tin^e, to give m^eon- 
nected account of them to our incipient society. 



IV. 

Massillon, Ohio, August 27th, 1843. 
Sings my last letter I have traversed the State of Obdo, by stage, to 
this place. In coming up the Virginia banks of the Ohio from Mounds- 
ville, I passed a monun^ent, of simple construction, erected to the 
men^ory of a Captain Furman and twenty-one men, who were killed by 
the Indians, in 1777, at that spot. They had been out, from the fwt at 
Wheeling, on a scouting party, and were waylaid at a pass called the 
narrows. The Indians had dropped a pipe and some trinkets in the 
path, knowing that the white men would pick them up, and look at 
them, and while the latter were grouped together in this act, they fired 
and killed every man. The Indians certainly fought hard for the pos- 
session of this valley, aiming, at all times, to make up by stratagem what 
tbejr Jacked in numbers. I doubt wYieftset thet% \& m iVva history of the 
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spread of cirilisation orer the world a theatre «o rifis with pirtiaaii 
adyenture, numacre and murder, as the valley of die Ohio and the 
eountiy west of the Alleghany generally presented between the bxeatr 
ing out of the American rerolution, in TG, and the close of the Black 
Hawk war in 1832. The true era, in &ct, begins with the French wari 
in 1744, and terminates with the Florida war, the present year. A 
work on this subject, drawn from authentic sourcesi and written witk 
spirit and talent, would be read with avidity and possess a permanent 
interest 

The &ce of the country, from the Ohio opposite Wheeling to the 
waters of the Tuscarawas, the north fork of the Muskingum, is a seriea 
of high rolling ridges and knolls, up and down which the stage travds 
slowly. Yot this section is fertile and well cultivated in wheat and 
com, particularly the latter, which looks we]]. This land cannot be 
purchased thder forty or fifty dollars an acre. Much of it was originally 
bought for seventy-five cents per acre. It was over this high, wavy landy 
that the old Moravian missionary road to Gnadenhutten ran, and I pur- 
sued it to within six miles ef the latter place. You wiUl recollect this 
locality as the scene of the infamous murder, by Williamson and his 
party, of die non-resisting Christian Delawares under' the ministiy of 
Heckewelder and Ziesberger. 

On the Stillwater, a branch of the Tuscarawas, we first come to level 
lands. This stream was noted, in early days, for its beaver and other 
furs. The last beaver seen here was shot on its banks twelve years 
ago. It bad three legs, one having probably been* caught in a trap or 
been bitten off. It is known that not only the beaver, but the otter, 
wolf and fox, will bite off a foot, to escape the iron jaws of a trap. It 
has been said, but I know not . on what goo^ authority, that die hare 
will do the same. 

We first struck the Ohio canal at Dover. It is in every respect a 
well constructed work, with substantial locks, culverts and viaducts. It 
is fifty feet wide at the top, and is more than adequate ior all {gresent 
purposes. It pursues the valley of the Tuscarawas up to the summit, 
by which it is connected with the Cuyahuga, whose outlet is at Cleve- 
land. Towns and villages have sprung up along its banks, where before 
there was a wilderness. Nothing among them impressed me mor^ than 
the town of Zoar, which is exclusively settled by Germans. Theie 
seems somethii^ of the 'principles of association — one of the fitllaciefl of 
the age — in its large and single town store, hotel, fcc., but I do not 
know how far they may extend. Individual property is held. The 
evidences of thrift and sidll, in cultivation and mechanical and mill worki 
are most striking. Every dwelling here is surrounded with frnit and 
fruit trees. The botanical garden and hol-ho^aa^ %«^ cwj^. %. ^3ss?;^^«^^ 
and exhibit a fevtorable specimen oS Mti^i^tewet*. «N»^ tJl>Dsa&«»ite«fc 
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One of the assistents very kindly plucked for me some fine firuit, and 
yoluntarily offered it. Zoar is quite a place of resort as a ride for the 
neighboring towns. I may remark, en passant j that there is a large 
proportion of Grerman population throughout Ohio. They are orderly, 
thrifty and industrious, and fiedl readily into our political system and 
habits. Numbers of them are well educated in the German. They 
embrace Lutherans as well as Roman Catholics, the latter predomi- 
liating. 

Among the towns which have recently sprung up on the line of the 
canal, not the least is the one from which I date this letter. The name 
<xf the noted French divine (Massillon) wa& at&xed to an uncultivated 
spot, by some Boston gentlemen, some twelve or fourteen years^ ago. 
It is now one of the most thriving, city-looLmg, business places in the 
interior of Ohio. In th^ style of its stpres, mills and architecture, it 
rennands the visitor of that extraordinary growth and spirit which marked 
the early years of the building of Rochester. It numbers churches for 
Episcopalians, Baptists, Mediodists and Presbyterians, and also Lu- 
therans and Romanists. About three hundred barrels of flour can be 
turned out per diem, by its mills. It is in the greatest wheat-growing 
Gounty in Ohio (Stark), but is not the county-seat, which is at Canton. 



V. 

Detroit, Sept. 15th, 1843. 
In passing from the interior of Ohio toward Lake Erie, the hce of the 
country exhibits, in the iiftreased size and number of its boulder stones, 
:evidences of ihe approach of the traveller toward those localities of 
sienites and other crystalline rocks, from which these erratic blocks and 
water-worn masses appear to have been, in a remote age of our planet, 
removed. The soil in this section has- a freer mixture of the broken 
down slates, 'of which portions are still in place on the shores of Lake 
Erie. The result is a clayey soil, less favorable to wheat and Indian 
com. We came down the cultivated valley of the Cuyahoga, and 
reached the banks of the lake at the fine town of Cleveland, which is 
elevated a hundred feet, or more, above it, and commands a very ex- 
tensive view of the lake, the harbor and its ever^busy shipping. A day 

* was employed, by stage, in this section of my tour, and the next carried 
me, by steamboat, to this ancient French capital. Detroit has many 
interesting historical associations, and appears destined, when its railroad 
is Blushed, to be the chief thoroughfare for travellers to Chicago and the 

MimBaippi valley. As my attention ha8,\io^«vet) been more taken 
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up, on my way, with the past than the present and future condition of 
the West, the chief interest which the route has excited must necessarily 
arise from the same source. 

Michigan connects itself in its antiquarian features with that charac- 
ter of pseudo-civilisation, or modified barbarianism, of which the works 
and mounds and circumvallations at Grave Creek Flatss at Marietta, at 
Circleville and other well* known points, ure evidences. That this 
improved condition of the hunter state had an ancient but partial con- 
nection with the early civilisation of Europe, appears now to be a Mr 
inference, firom the inscribed stone of Grave Creek, and other traces of 
European arts, discovered of late. It is also evident that the central 
American type of the civilisation, or rather advance to civilisation, of the 
red race, reached this length, and finally went down, with its gross idol- 
atry and horrid rites, and was merged in the better known and still eX" 
isting form of the hunter state which was found, respectively, by Cabot, 
Gartier, Verrezani, Hudson, and others, who first dropped anchor on our 
coasts. 

There is strong evidence furnished by a survey of the western coun- 
try that the teocalli type of the Indian dvilisation, so to. call it, devel- 
oped itself from the banks of the Ohio, in Tennessee and Virginia, west 
and north-westwardly across the .sources of the Wabash, the Musking- 
um and other streams, toward Lake Michigan and the borders of Wis- 
consin territory. The chief evidences of it, in Michigan and Indiana, 
consist of a remarkable series of curious garden beds, or accurately fur- 
rowed fields, th6 x>eTfect outlines of which have been preserved by the 
grass of the oak openings and prairies, and even among the heaviest for^ 
ests. These remains of an ancient cultivation have attracted much atten- 
tion from observing settlers on the Elkhart, the St. Joseph^s, the Kali^ 
mazoo and Grand river of Michigan I possess some drawings of thes^ 
anomalous remains of by-gone industry in the hunter race, taken in for- 
iner years, which are quite remarkable. It is worthy of remark, too, 
that no large tumuli, or teocalli, exist in this particular portion of the 
West, the ancient population ' of which may therefore be supposed, to 
have been borderers, or frontier bands, who resorted to the Ohio valley 
as their capital, or place of annual visitation. All the mounds scattered 
through Northern Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, are mere borrows, or re- 
positories of the dead, and would seem to have been erected posterior to 
the fidl dr decay of the gross idol worship and the offer of human sacri- 
fice. I have, within a day or two, received a singular implement or (or- 
nament of stone, of a crescent shape, firom Oakland, in this State, which 
connects the scattesed'and out-lying remains of the smaller moundsi 
iEmd traces of ancient agricultural labor, with the antiquities o! Grave 
Creek Flats 
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VI. 



Detroit, Sept 16th, 1843. 

Thk aatiquitiefl of Western America are to be judged of by isolate 

ad and diijointed dlscoveriea, which are ciiea made at widely distant 

{mints and spread over a veiy extensive area. The labor of comparison 

and discrimination of the sereral eras which the objects of these discor* 

• erite estaUish, is increased by thb difibsion and disconnection of tibe 
times and places of their occurrence, and is, more than all, perhaps, hia* 
dered and put back by the eventual carelessness of the discoverers, and 
the final loss or mutilation of the articles disclosed* To remedy this evil, 
every discovery made, however i4[^parently unimportant, should in this 
era of the diuraal and periodical press be put on record, and the objects 
themselves be either carefully kept, or given to some public scientific in* 
alitution. 

An Indian chief called the Black Eagle, of river Au Sables (Michigan), 
discovered a curious antique pipe of Etruscan ware, a few years ago, at. 
Thunder Bay. This pipe, which is now in my possession, is as remark- 
able for its form as for the character of the earthenware firom which it 
is made, differing as it does so entirely firom the coarse earthen pots and 
vessels, the remains of which are scattered so generally throughout 
North America. The form is semi-circular or hom^shaped, with' a qua- 
drangular bowl, and having impressed in the ware ornaments at each angle. 
I have never before, indeed, seen any pipes of Indian manu&cture of 
baked clay, or earthenware, such articles being generally carved out of 
ateatite, indurated clays, or other soft mineral substances. It is a pecu- 
liarity of this pipe that it was smoked firom the small end, which is rounded 
for the purpose of puttmg it between the lips, without the interv^tion 
of a stem. 

The discoverer told me that he had taken it firom a very antique grave. 
A large hemlock tree, he said, had been blown down on Uie banks of the 
river, tearing up, by its roots, a large mass of earth. At the bottom of the 
eitcavation thus made he discovered a grave, which contained a vase, 
out of which he took the pipe with some other articles. The vase, he 
said, was broken, s6 that he did notdeem it wcnrth bringing away. The 
other articles he described as bones. 

Some time since I accompanied the ctnet Kewakonce, to get an an- 
dent clay pot, such as the Indians used when the Europeans arrived on 
the continent. He said that he had discovered two such pots, in an en- 
tire state, in a cave, or crevice, on one of the ipcky islets eztendin^ 
north of Pcoat TcanJon, which is the northern cape <tf the oitrance p^ 
the Straits of St. Mary's into Lake Huron. From this locality be had 

remored one oftbem^ and concealed it at a ^ilUsX ^VaSu '^^Nxw^^UsA. 



in cmioes. We landed c/a the northern shcMV of the large bland of St 
Joseph, which occupies the ]«w» of those expanded stndta. He led nte 
up an elerated ridge, covered with forest, and aloi^ a winding narrow 
path, eondactii^ to some old Indian cornfields. All at once he stopfed 
in this path. '^ We are now veiy near it," he said, and stood still, look- 
hig toward the spot where he had concealed it, heneath a decayed tn»ak. 
He did not^ at kbt, appear to he willing to risk his luck in life*-such is 
Indian superstition — hj heing the actual discorerer of this object oi yene- 
ration to a white man, but allowed me to make, or rather complete, the 
le-discoyery. 

With the exception ot beiii^ cracked, this ressel is entire. It eonres- 
ponds, in material and character, with the fragments of pottery usually 
found. It is a coarse ware, tempered with quartz or feld-epar, and stich 
a» would admit a sudden fire to be built around it. It is smneten indies 
Sn diameter, tulipnihaped, with a bendii^ lip, and without Supports be^- 
neath. It was eridently used as retorts in a sand bath, there being no 
contrivance for suiq>ending it. I have forwarded Ihis curious relic entire 
to the city for examination. I asked the chief who presented it to me, 
and who is a man oi good sense, well acquainted with Indian traditions, 
how long it was since such vessels had been used by his ancestors. He 
replied,. that he was the seventh generation, in a direct line, since the 
French had first arrrived in the lakes. 
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vn 

Dftsoit, Sept. 16th, 1943. 

Thkbi was found, in an island at the west extremity of Lake HnroB| 
an ancient repository of human bones, which appeared to have been gath- 
ered from their first or ordinary place of sepulture, and placed in this 
rude mausoleum. The island is called Isle Ronde by the French, and is 
of small dimensions, although it has a rocky basis and afibrds sugar thBr- 
pie and odier trees of the hard wood species. This repositoty was first 
disclosed by th^ action of the lake against a diluvial shore, in which the ' 
bones were buried. At the time of my visit, vertebns, tibia, pmrticms of 
crania and other IxMies were scattered down the frdlen baidc, uid served 
to d^ote the {dace of their interment, which was on Ibe margin of die 
plain. Some persons supposed that the leg and thigh bones denoted an 
unusual lei^th ; but by placing them hip by hip widi the living sped- 
men, this opnion was not sustained. 

All these bones had been placed longitudinally. Tliey WM« ananged in 
order, in a wide grave, txr troich. Contctxy \si ^iBA\akAyfi»fSag:^ t^^^R^-Xn* 
jenito'l^esofredmen, theskektov)Awet^\udLW>^ -^w®^ X'^iMt 
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•eyeml of the most aged Indian chiefs in that vicinity for infonnation 
spectiDg these bones — ^by what tribe they liad been deposited, and why 
they had been laid north and south, and not east and west, as they uni- 
fo^y bury. But, with the usual result as to early Indian traditions, 
they had no information to offer. Chusco, an old Ottawa prophet, since 
deadf remarked that they were probably of the time of the Indian bones 
found in the caves on the island of Michilimackinac. ' 
. In a small plain on the same island, near the above repository, is along 
abandoned Indian burial-ground, in which the interments are made in the 
ordinary way. This, I understood from the Indians, is of the era of the 
occupation of Old Mackinac, or Peekwutinong, as they ccmtinue to call 
it — a place which has been abandoned by both whites and Indians, sol- 
diers and piissionaries, about seventy years. I caused excavations to be 
Hiade in these graves, and found their statements to be generally verified 
Vy Nile character of the articles deposited with the skeletons ; at least 
.they were all of a date posterior to the discovery of this part of the coon- 
tiy by the French. There were found the oxydated remains of the bfMS 
mountings of a chiefs fusil, corroded fire steels and other steel imple- 
ments, Vermillion, wampum, and other cherished or valued articles. I 
sent a perfect skull, taken from one of these graves, to Dr. Morton, the 
author of ^^ Crania," while he was preparing that work. No Indians 
have resided on this island within the memory of any white man (xc In- 
dian with whom I have conversed. An aged chief whom I interrogated, 
called Saganosh, who has now been dead some five or six years, told me 
that he was a small boy when the present settlement on the island of 
Michilimackinac was commenced, and the English first took post there, 
and began to remove their cattle, &c., firom the old fort on the peninsula, 
and it was about that time that the Indian village of Minnisains, or Isle 
Ronde, was abandoned. It had before formed a link, as it were, in the 
traverse of thv9 part of the lake (Huron) in canoes to old Mackinac. 

The IndiaiMS opposed the transfer of the post to the island of Michili- 
mackinac, and threatened the troops who were yet in the field. They 
had no cannon, but the commanding officer sent a vessel to Detroit tot 
one. This vessel had a quick trip, down and up, and brought up a 
gun, which was fired the evening she came into the harbor. This pro- 
duced an impression. I have made some inquiries to fix the date of this 
transfer of posts, and think it was at or about the opening of the era of the 
American revolution, at which period the British garrison did not feel 
itself safe in a ipere stockade of timber on the main shore* This stock- 
ade, dignified with the name of a fort, had not been burned on the taking 
of it, by surprise, and the massacre of the English troops by the Indians, 
durmg Pontiac's war. This massacre, it will be recollected, was in 1763 
''^■'4weiinB fears before the opening of the American war. > 
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Detroit, Oct. 13th, 1843. 

The 80-called copper rock of Lake Superior Wias brought to this place, 
a day or two since, in a vessel from Sault Ste-Marie, having been traniEh' 
ported from its original locality, on the Ontonagon riyer, at no small labor 
and expense. It is upwards of twenty-three years since I first visited 
this remarkable specimen of native copper, in the forests of Lake Supe- 
rior. It has been somewhat diminished in size and weight, i|i the mean- 
time, by visitors and travellers in that remote quarter ; but retainsi veiy 
well, its original character and general features. 

I have just returned from a re-examihation of it in a store, in one oi 
the main streets of this city, where it has been deposited by the present 
proprietor, who designs to exhibit it to the curious. Its greatest length 
is four feet six inches ; its greatest width about four feet ; its maximum 
thickness eighteen inches. These are rough measurements with the rule. 
It is almost entirely composed of malleable coppei^and bears striking 
marks of the visits formerly paid to it, in the evidence'ls of portions which ■ 
have from tinle to iime been cut off. There are ~ no scales in the city 
large enough, or other means of ascertaining its precise weight, and of 
thus terminating the uncertainty arising from the several estimates here- 
tofore made. It has been generally estimated here, since its arrival, to 
weigh between six and seven thousand pounds, or about three and a half 
tons, and is by &r the largest known and described specimen of native 
copper on the globe. Rumors of a larger piece in South America are = 
apocryphal. ^ 

The acquisition, to the curious and scientific world, of this extrainrdi- 
nary mass of native metal is at least one of the practical results of the 
copper-mining mania which earned so many adventurers northward, into 
the region of Lake Superior, the past summer (1843). The person who 
has secured this treasure (Mr. J. Eldred) has been absent, on the busi- 
ness, since early in June. He succeeded in removing it from its diluvial 
bed on the banks of the river, by a car and sectional railroad of two links, 
formed of timber. The motive power was a tackle attached to trees, 
which was worked by men, from fourteen to twenty of whom were 
employed upon it. These rails were alternately moved forward, as the 
car passed from the hindmost. 

In this manner the rock was dragged four miles and a half, across a 
rough country, to a curve of the river below its falls, and below the 
junction of its forks, where it was received by a boat, and conveyed to 
the mouth of the river, on the lake shore. At this pomt \t 'v^>&^^^ ^so^ 
board a schooner, and taken to the fel\a,OT SwA\. ^\fc-^^«cv^^'«^^]^'^>^ 

baring been traxisportei'htTOss t\ie portage, exi&w:^^^^^^^^^^'^'^ 
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entire distance to this place is a little within one thousand miles ; three 
hundred and twenty of which lie beycmd St. Mary's. 

What is to be its future history and disposition remains to be seen. It 
will prohatdy find its way to the museum of the National Institute in the 
n^ patent office .«t Wadbington. This wouldjbe approprii^, and it is 

stilted that the authorities have assoted their uUicsate claim to it, prob^b^. 
uadeK the 3d aitide of the treaty of Food dii.Ijac^ of the 5th of Augosl^ 

isafi. 

IJhttra no booksat hand to refisr to the pcecise time, so &r as knowDy 
whan this noted mass of copper fint became known to Earopeam, 
FyobaUy a hundred and eighty years have elapsed. Marquette, and hit. 
deroted companion, passed up the shor^ of Lake Superior about lQ68y. 
Whioii was jseveral years before the discoreiy of the Mississippi, by that 
mwoent. missionary, by the way of the Wisconsin. From the letters of; ; 
IH^Uen at Sault Ste-Marie^it appears to have boen known prior to tbe^ 
^utrival of La Salle. These allusions will be sufficient to show that the 
Toekhaa a historical notoriety. Apart from this, it is. a specimen whicb 
la^ hoik mineralogically and geologically, well worthy of natimud pie-» 
Mrmtioft. 

It is clearly a boulder, and bears marks of attrition from the action, 
of water, on some parts of its rocky sur&ce as well as the metallio. 
portions. A minute mineralogical examination ftnd description ct it are . 
required; The adherii^ rock, of which there is less now than in 1820, ' 
is^apparently serpentine, in some parts steatitic, whereas the coj^r oree 
oCKeweena Point on that lake, are found exclusively in the amygdaloide 
and greenstones of the trap formation. A circular depression of opaque 
crystalline quartz, in the form of a semi-geode, exists in one face of it ; 
ether parts of the mass disclose the same mineral. Probably 300 Ibt. of 
the metal hare been hacked off, or detached by steel chisels, since it hat 
h^Ok known to the whites, most of this within late yeaia. 



IX. 

Detroit, Oct. 16^ 1843. 

In the rapid development of the resources and wealth of ti^ West, 

there is no object connected with the navigation of the upper lakes of 

Tojose prospective importance than the improvement of the delta, or A^.. 

cf jthe St. Clair. It is here that the only practical impediment occurs.to 

th^ jpassage of heavy shipping, between Buffido and Chicago. Thi». 

4ielU JB farmed by deposits at the point of dischar^ of the river St. Claii^ 

mfoXake SL Claaiy and occurs at tloe estima^ ttaXsitf;^ S& i^Ko^^drai;^ 
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six milesf above the city. The flats are fiEm-shaped, and spread, I am 
inclined to think, up^vpard of fifteen miles, on the line of their greatest 
expansion. 

There ate three principal channels, besides sub-channels, which canj 
a depth of from four to six fathoms to the very point of their eidt into 
the lake, where there is a bar in each. This bar, as is shown by the 
chart of a survey made by officers Macomb and Warner, of the topogra- 
phical engineers, in 1842, is very similar to the bars at the mouths of the 
upper lake rivers, and appears to be susceptible of removal, or improve- 
ment, by similar means. The north channel carries nine feet of water 
over this bar, the present season, and did the same in 1842, and is the 
one exclusively used by vessels and steamboats. To the latter this tor- 
tuous channel, which is above ten miles farther round than the middle 
channel, presents no impediment, besides the intricacies of the bar, but 
increased distance. 

It is otherwise, and ever must remain so, to vessels propelled by sails. 
Such vessels, coming up with a fair wind, find the bend so acute and 
involved at Point catx CheneSj at the head of this channel, as to bring the 
wind directly ahead. They are, consequently, compelled to cast anchor, 
and await a change of wind to turn this point. A delay of eight or ten 
days in the upward passage, is not uncommon at this place. Could the 
bar of the middle channel, which is direct, be improved, jthe saving in 
both time and distance above indicated would be made. This is an 
object of public importance, interesting to all the lake States and Territo^ 
ries, and would constitute a subject of useful consideration for Con- 
gress. Every year is adding to the number and size of our laka 
vessels. The rate of increase which doubles our population in a given 
number of years must also increase the lake tonnage, and add new 
motives for the improvement of its navigation. 

Besides the St. Clair delta, I know of no other impediment in tho 
channel itself, throughout the great line of straits between Bufiiilo and 
Chicago, which prudence and good seamanship, and well found vessels^ 
may not ordinarily surmount. The rapids at Black Rock, once so formi* 
dable,have long been obviated by the canal dam. The straits of Detroit 
have been well surveyed, and afibrd a (leep, navigable channel at all 
times. The rapids at the head of the river St. Clair, at Port Huron, 
have a sufficiency of water for vessels of the largest class, ted only 
require a fidr wind for their ascent. 

The straits of Michilimackinac are believed to be on the same water 
level as Lakes Huron and Michigan, and only present the phenomenon 
of a current setting east or west, in compliance with certain lawa o^^bi^ 
teaction of water driven by winda. 8\idi w^ ^Qaa ^^^^^slv\R^ssw^ 
Hum axtnordinaiy line of inland Ib^ i^aNi^a^wii^-^^^'^ ^^fT^^X 
aa avenge altitude of sometlans lean <basi ^0^ fe^^- ^^'^'^ 
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of the Atlantic. When this line of commerce requites to be diverted 
north, through the straits of St. Mary's into Lake Superior, a period rap- 
idly approaching, a short canal of three-fourths of a mile will be required 
Kt the Sault Ste-Marie, and some excavation made, so as to permit ves- 
sels of heavy tonnage to cross the bar in Lake George of those straits. 



DcjNDAs, Canada West, Oct. 26th, 1843. 

Fortunately for the study of American antiquities the aborigines 
have, from the earliest period, practised the interment of their arms, 
utensils and ornaments, with the dead, thus furnishing evidence df the par- 
ticular state of their skill in the arts, at the respective eras of their history. 
To a people without letters there could scarcely have been a better in- 
dex than such domestic monuments furnish, to determine these eras ; and 
it is hence that the examination of their mounds and burial-places 
assumes so important a character in the investigation of history. Here- 
tofore these inquiries have been confined to portions of the continent 
south and west of the great chain of lakes and the St. Lawrence ; but 
the advancing settlements in Canada, at this time, are beginning to dis- 
close objects of this kind, and thus enlarge the field of inquiry. 

I had, yesterday, quite an interesting excursion to one of these ancient 
places of sepulture north of the head of Lake Ontario. The locality is 
in the township of Beverly, about twelve miles distant from Dundas. 
The rector of the parish, the Rev. Mr. McMurray, had kindly made 
arrangements for my visit. We set out at a very early hour, on horse- 
]^aek, the air being keen, and the mud and water in the road so com- 
pletely frozen as to bear our horses. We ascended the mountain and 
passed on to the table land, about four miles, to the house of a worthy 
parishioner of Mr. McM., by whom we were kindly welcomed, and afler 
giving us a warm breakfast, he took us on, with a stout team, about six 
miles on the Gijelph road. Diverging from this, about two miles to the 
left, through a heavy primitive forest, with oceasional clearings, we came 
to the sp^t. It is in the 6th concession of Beverly. 

We were now about seventeen miles, by the road, from the extreme 

head of Lake Ontario, at the town of Hamilton, Burlington Bay ; and on 

pne of the main branches of the bright and busy mill-stream of the valley 

pf Dundas. As this part of the country is yet encumbered with dense 

/uod almost unbroken masses of trees, with roads unformed, we had fi-e- 
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un other parts of the forest. There was nothing at first sight to betoken 
that the hand of man had ever been exercised there. Yet this wooded 
ridge embraced the locality we were in quest of, and the antiquity of 
interments and accumalations of human bones on this height is to be 
inferred, from their occurrence amidst this forest, and beneath the roots 
of the largest trees. 

It is some five or six years since the discovery was made. It happened 
from the blowing down of a large tree, whose roots laid bare a quantity 
of human bones. Search was then made, and has been renewed at sub* 
sequent times, the result of which has been the ^disclosure of human ske- 
letons in such abundance and massive quantities as to produce astonish- 
ment. This is the characteristic feature. Who the people were, and 
how such an ' accumulation should have occurred, are questions which 
have been often asked. And the interest of the scene is by no means 
lessened on observing that the greater part of these bones are deposited, 
not in isolated and single graves as the Indians how bury, but in wide 
and long trenches and rude vaults, in which the skeletons are piled lon- 
gitudinally upon each other. In this respect they resemble a single de- 
posit, mentioned in a prior letter, as occurring on Ide Ronde^ in Lake 
. Huron. Anjl they would appear, as is the case with the latter, to be 
re-interments of bodies, after the flesh had decayed, collected fit>m their 
first places of sepulture. 

No one — ^not the oldest inhabitant — ^remembers the residence of In- 
dians in this location, nor does there appear to be any tradition on the 
subject. It is a conmion opinion among the settlers that there must 
have been a great battle fought here, which would account for the accu- 
mulation, but this idea does not appear to be sustained by an examina- 
tion of the skulls, i?^hich, so far as I saw, exhibit no marks of violence. 
Besides, there are present the bones and crania of women and children, 
with implements and articles of domestic use, such as are ordinarily depo- 
sited with the dead. The supposition of pestilence, to account for the 
number, is subject to less objection ; yet, if admitted, there is no imagi- 
nable state of Indian population in this quarter, which could have pro- 
duced such heaps. The trenches, so far as examined, extend over the 
entire ridge. One of the transverse deposits, I judged, could not include 
less than fifteen hundred square feet. The whole of this had been once 
- dug over, in search of curiosities, such as pipes, shells, beads, &c., of 
■ which a large number were found. Among the evidences of interments 
here since the discovery of Canada, were several brass kettles, in one of 
which were five in&nt skulls. 

Could we determine accurately the time required for the growth of a 
beech, or a black oak, as they are found on these de^^Ua^^o^ ^so^^mss^^ 
eighteen and twenty inches and twoiee^. Vdl ^wNBWfcV.^t^'^^ ^js^^'^m 
Mbandonmept ot completion o£ the mlennsata m\^>a^ ^««^ \iR«^ ^s*s 
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The time of the growth of these apedes is, probacy, much lessi in the 
temperate latitudes, and in fertile soils, than is commonly supposed. I 
am inclined to think, £rom a hasty survey, that the whole deposit is the 
result of the slcypr accumulation of both (MraUnary interment, and the peri- 
odical deposit or re-interment of ^chumed bones brought iirom contigu- 
ous hunting camps and Tillages. To this, pestilence has probably added. 
The ridge is said to be the apex or highest point of the table lands, and 
would, therefore recommend itself, as a place of general interment, to the 
natives, tfands, who rove from place to place, and often capriciously 
abandon their hunting villages, are averse to leaving their, dead in such 
isolated spots. The surrounding country is one which must have affi>rded 
bU. the spontaneous means of Indian subsistence, in great abundance. 
.The deer and bear, once very numerous, still abound. 

We passed some ancient beaver dams, and were informed that the 
country east and north bears similar evidences of its former occupation l^ 
the small furred animals. The occurrence of the sugar maple adds 
another element of Indian subsistence. There are certain enigmatical 
walls of earth, in this vicinity, which extend several miles across the 
country, following the leading ridges of land. Accounts vaiy m repr^ 
senting them to extend from five to eight miles. These } did not see, 
but learn that they are about six feet high, and present intervals as if for 
gates. There is little likelihood that these walls were constructed for 
purposes of military defence, remote as they are from the great waters, 
and aside from the great leading war-paths. It is £ir more probable that 
they were intended to intercept the passage of game, and compel the deer 
to pass through these artificial defiles, where the hunters lay in wait for 
them. ^ 

Ancient Iroquois tradition, as preserved by Golden, represents this 
section of Canada, extending quite to Three Rivers, as occupied by 
the Adirondacks ; a numerous, fierce, and warlike race, who carried on 
a deteimined war against the Iroquois. The same race, who were 
marked as speaking a difi^rent type of languages, were, at an early day, 
called by the French by the general, term of Algonquins. They had 
three chief residences on the Utawas and its sources, and retired north- 
westwardly, by that route, on the increase of the Iroquois power. Who- 
ever the people were who hunted and buried their dead at Beverly, it is 
manifest that they occupied the district at and prior to the era of the dis- 
covery of Canada, and also continued to occupy it, after the French iiad 
introduced the fur trade into the int^i(». For we find, in the manuftc- 
tured articles buried, the distinctive evidences of both periods. 

The antique bone beads, of which we raised many, i» «&tf,.wi&etania 

and other bones, from beneath the roots of trees, are in eveiy jeesfMt 

s/wilar to those founi in tiie Grave €reek mouDd^ which hanoe hecn jm- 

properfy called ^ ivotj. ?' Amnleta of \xMae wtA a\«3^> «tt^ ^^^«a.aa*lM^ 
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steatite and indurated red clay, are also of this early period, and are 
such as were generally made and used by the ancient inhabitants pri<Mr to 
the introduction of European wrought wampum or seawan,and of beads 
of porcelain and glass, and ornamented pipes of coarse pottery. I also 
examined several large marine shells, muc^ corroded and decayed, which 
had been brought, most probably, from the shores of the Atlantic. 

Haying made such excavations as limited time and a musglb tipade 
would permit, 'we retraced our way j^ Dundas, which we reached after 
nightfall, a little &tigued, but well rewarded in the examination of an 
object which connects, in several particulars, the antiquities of Canada 
with those of the United States. *■ 
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ERA OF THE SETTLEMENT OF DETROIT, AND THE 
STRAITS BETWEEN LAKES ERIE AND HURON. 

Th£ fpUowiQg papers, relative to the early occupancy of these strails, 
were copied from the origiDals in the public archives in Paris, by Gen. 
Cass, while he exercised the functions of minister at the court of France. 
The first relates to an act of occupancy made on the banks of a tributary 
of the Detroit river, called St. Deny's, probably the river Aux Canards. 
The second coincides with the period usually assigned as the origin of the 
post of Detroit. They are further valuable, for the notice which is inci- 
dentally taken of the leading tribes, who were then found upon these straits. 

It will be recollected, in perusing these documents, that La Salle had 
passed these straits on his way to ^^ the Illinois," in 1679, that is, ^ght 
years before the act of possession at St. Deny's, and twenty-two yeacs 
before the establishment of the post of Detroit. The upper lakes had 
then, however, been extensively laid open to the enterprise of the mis- 
sionaries, and of the adventurers in the fur trade. Marquette, accom- 
panied by Alloez, had visited the south shore of Lake Superior in 1668, 
and made a map of the region, which was published in the Lettres Edi' 
fiantes. This zealous and energetic man established the mission of St, 
Ignace at Michilimackinac, about 1669 or 1670, and three years after- 
wards, entered the upper Mississippi, from the Wisconsin. Vincennes, 
on the Wabash, was established in 1710 ;* St. Louis, not till 1763.^ 

Canada, 7th June, 1687. 
A renewal of the taking possession of the territory upon the Strait^ [De- 
troitl between La^es Erie and Huron, by Sieur de la Duranthaye 

'OHver Morel, JElquerry, Sieur de la Duranthaye, commandant in the name 
of the King of the Territory of the Ottawas, Miamis, Potiawatames, 
Sioux, and other tribes under the orders of Monsieur, the Marquis de 
JDenonsmlle, Governor General of New France, 
This day, the 7th of June, 16S7, in presence of the Rev'd Father An- 

geleran, Head of the Missions with the OttawasJ of Michilimackinac, the 

* Nicollet's Report. t Law's Historical Dis, 

I This is, manifestly, an error. The writer of this act of possession ap|)ears to 

have mistaken the bank of the St Mary's, one of the tributaries of the Mami of the 

Lakes, in the Miami country, for the oault de Ste-Marie, at the outlet of Lake Su- 

peiior. The latter position was occupied, at the earliest dates, to which tradition 

ivaches, hv a branch of the Algonquins, to wTiiom tVie ¥xe\ich. gave tiie name, ftom 

the &lls of the river at that locality, of iScmlteiut. TYie^ «iXfe '\«XX«i"tok»^iv^ ^\. ^Ok» ^^ 

vnder the name of Chippewas and OdjiWaa. i.^ 
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Miamis of Sault Ste-Marie, the lUiuoisi and Green Bay, and of tfa^ 
Sioux of Mons. de ia Forest, formerly commandant of Fort. St. Louis on 
the Illinois, pf Mons. de Lisle, our Lieutenant, and of Mons. de Beau- 
yais, Lieutenant oU Fort St. Joseph, on the Straits [Detroit] between 
Lakes Huron and Erie. We declare to all whom it may hereafter cpzi- 
cern, that we have come upon the banks of the river St. Deny's, situat 
ed three leagues from Lake Erie, in the Straits of the said Lakes Erie 
and Huron, on the south of said straits, and also at the entrance on the 
north side, for and in the name of the Kling, that we re-take possession 
of the said posts, established by Mons. La Salle for facilitating the vcfy- 
ages he made or caused to be made in vessels from Niagara to Michili- 
mackinac, in the years ****** at each of which- we have %aused to 
be set up anew a sta^, with the arms of the King, in order to make the 
said renewed taking possession, and ordered several cabins to be erected 
for the accommodation of the French and the Indians of the Shawnees 
and Miamis, who had long been the proprietors of the said territory, 
but who had some time before withdrawn from the same for their greater 
advantage. 

The present act passed in our presence^ signed by our hands, and by 
Bev. Father Angeleran, of ^ society of Jesuits, .by MM. De la ]^orest, 
De Lisle and De. Beauvaisi thus in the original : 

Angeleran, Jesuite. 

De la Duranthaye [laGrarduer]. * 

De Beauvais,. and 

De la Forest. 

Compared by me with the original in my hands. Councillor Secretaiy 
of the King, and Register in' Chief of the Royal Council at Quebec, sub- 
scribed, and each page paraphe. 

Collated at Quebec, this 11th September, 1712. 

[Signed] , Bton st Vandrsdil. 

Memoir ofMondeur de la Mothe CadUlacy relative to the estabUskment qf 
Detrmty addres»ed to the Minister qfMarine^ I4th September j 1704 : 

JLa Mothe Cctdillac renders an account of Ms conduct relaiive to the estor 
hUshment of Detr(nty by questions and answers. It is the Minister who 
questions^ and La Mothe who answers : 

Q. Was it not in 1699 that you proposed to me an establishment in 
the Straits which separate Lake Erie from Lake Huron ? 

A. Yes, my Lord. 

Q. What were the motives which induced you to wish to fortify a 
place there, and make an establishment ? 

A. I had several. The first was to in&ks^ %«^iQiss|^^^^^^Jtai^^siKa^^ 
not be subject to the levolnUoiii «t ofloAT ^goiXa^^ toM^'^Mosa. ^ts^b^ 



'^French and Savages, in order to curb the LxKpioiSy who had oonatani-- 
ly vmoyed oitr colonies and hindered their prosperity. 

Q. At what time did you leare Quebec to go to DetrcHt ? 

A. On the 8th of March, 1701. I reached -Montreal the IdCh, 

when we were ot^ged to Oiake a change. • * • • I left La Chine &e 5th 

of .June with fifty soldiers and fifty Canadians— Messrs. De Fonty, Cap- > 

tatn/Duque and Chaoomaeh, Lieutenants. I was ordered to pass by tiie 

Grand Hirer of the Ottawas, notwithstanding my remonstrances. I 

--drriyed at Detroit the MtKJtdy and fortified myse^ there immediately ; 

'had the necessary huts made, and cleared up die grounds, preparatoiy to 

4ls being jK>wed in the autumn. 

"" iDompare these data,.firom the highest sources, with the Ii^Kan tradi- 
iStm of the first arrival of the French, in the upper lakes, reeorual at 
'jMlge 107, Oneota, No. 2. 



THE CHOCTAW INDIANS. 

The VMt$hwg StKtiml of the 18th isdt., referrii^ to this tribe of 
Indians, has the following :— ^^ The liSilt remnant rf thi» once powetftd 
tribe are now crossing our ferry on their way to their new homes in the 
&r West^ To one who, like the writer, has been familiar to their bronze 
inexpressive &ces from in&ncy, it brings associations of peculiar sadness 
to see them bidding here a last fiurewell perhaps to the old hills which 
gave birth, and are doubtless equally dear to him and them alike. The 
'Arst playmates of onf in&xicy were the young Choctaw boys of the then 
-floods of Wanen county. Their language was once seaicely less &mi- 
liar to us than our mother-English. We Isiow, we think, the chanicter 
of the Choctaw welL We knew many Of thdjr present stalwart braves 
in. these days of earfy life when the Indian and white alike forget dis- 
j;uise, but in the unchecked exuberance of youthful feeling show the real 
Aiaracter that policy and habit may afterwards so much conceal ; and 
we know &at, under the stolid stdc look he assumes, there is burning in 
die Indian's n&tore a heart of &e and feeling, and an all-observing keen- 
"^^ss of api^rehension, that marks and remembers everything that occurs, 
imd every insult he receives. Cunni-at a hah ! They are going away ! 
WM[ a mible rekicteice which tiothing has overcome but the stem 
necessity they feel impelUiig tlwm, they have looked their last on the 
graves of their sires — ^the scenes of their youth — and hi^e taken up tiieir 
«liiw toilsome maich, with Iheir hous^okl gods ttbuong thaflh, to Iheir 
new home in a strange land. They leam names to many of max riviif , 
tiif$m9 elaS €od0i^*; and so ifft^ ^ "oos -Stteite temabs^ the Clioctaws, 

^^'^"O^Me itvmajil itf«l 0f li«r iM>i^ 'wi^ 



A SYNOPSIS OF CARTIER'S VOYAGES OF DISCOVERY 

AT NORTH AMERICA. 

* FIRST VOYAGE. 

FoRTT-'Two years had elapsed from the discovery of America by Cohun* 
bus, when Jacques Cartier prepared to share in the maratime enterprise 
of the age, by visiting the coast. Cartier vvas n native of Normandy, and 
sailed from the port of St. Malo, in France, on the 20th April, 1534. It 
will be recollected that the conquest of Mexico had been completed 18 
years previous. Cartier had two small vessels of 60 tons burden and 61 
men each. The crews took an oath, before sailing, ^ to behave thexa- 
i^elves truly and faithfully in^the service of the most christian king," Fran- 
cis L Ailer an unusually prosperous voyage of 20 days, he made cape 
<^Buona Vista'* in Newfoundland, which he. states to be in north latitude, 
48^ 30'.' Here meeting with ice, he made the haven of St Catherine's, 
where he was detained ten days. This coast had now been known. since 
the voyage of Cabot, in 1497, and had been fiequantly. resorted to, by 
fishing vessels. Jean Denis, a native of Rouen, one of these fisheimoBy 
, is said to have published the first chart of it, in 1506. Two years after 
wards, Thomas Aubert, brought the first natives from Newfoundland to 
Paris, and this is the era, 1508, commonly assigned as the discovery of 
Canada. The St. Lawrence remained, however, undiscovered, nor does 
it appear that any thing was known, beyond a general and vague know- 
ledge of the coast, and its islands. The idea was yet entertained, indeed) 
it will be seen by subsequent facts, that America was an island, and that a 
passage to the Asiadc continent, existed in these latitudes. 

On the 21st May^ Cartier continued his voyage, sailing '^ north and by 
east^ from cape Buona Vista, and reached the Isle of Binfa, ao called 
from the unusual abundance of sea fowl found there, of the young of 
■which the men filled two boats, ^' so that" in the quaint ianguage of the 
jourfial, ^ beeidee them which we did eat ireah, every ship did powiilr 
find 8«H fire or six barrels;" He also observed the |^ wit, «nd « laqsK 
and vicious bird, which they named me^i^ivQ^BL. "^\«^ -ti. ^^o^ "^ 
ihey descried a pokr bear, whieh, m \\ira y^^k***^^^^®^^^^^ 
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thus escaped. On their subsequent pass^e to the main land, they 
again encountered, as they supposed, the same animal swimming towards 
land. They manned their boats, and ^' by main strength overtook her, 
whose flesh was as good to be eaten, as the flesh of a calf two years 
old." This bear is described to be, ^^ as large as a cow, and as white as a 
swan." 

On the 27th he reached the harbour of " Carpunt" in the bay " Les 
Chastaux," latitude 51^, where he was constrained to lay by, on account 
of the laccumulation of ice, till the 9th of June. The narrator of the voy- 
age takes this occasion to Tlescribe certain parts of the coast and waters of 
Newfoundland, the island of St. Catherine, Blanc Sablon, Brest, the Isle 
of Birds, and a numerous group of Islands called the Islets. But 
these memoranda are not connected with any observations or discfbveries 
of importance. Speaking of Bird and Brest Islands, he says, they afford 
•^ great store of god wits, and crows, with red beaks and red feet," who 
■'' make their nests in holes underground, even as conies." Near this lo- 
cality " there is great fishing." 

On the 10th June, he entered a port in the newly named island of 
Brest, to procure wood and water. Meantime, boats were dispatched to 
eq^plore among the islands, which were found so numerous '< that it was not 
possible they might be told, for they continued about 10 leagues beyond 
the said port" The explorers slept on an inland. The next day they 
continued their discoveries along the coast, and having passed the islands, 
found a haven, which they named St Anthony: one or two leagues be- 
yond, they found a small river named St. Sdrvansport, and here set up a 
cross. About three leagues further, they discovered another river, of 
larger size, in which they found salmon, and bestowed upon it the name 
of St. Jacques. •* 

While in the latter position, they descried a ship from Rochelle, on a 
fishing voyage, and rowing out in their boats, directed it to a port near at 
hand, in what is called '^Jaques Cartier's Sound," "which," adds the nar- 
Tator, ^< I take to be one of the best, in all the world." The face of the 
country they examined, is, however, of the most sterile and forbidding char- 
acter, being little- besides " stones and wild crajg^s, and a place fit for wild 
beasts, for in all the North Island," he continues," I did not see a cart load 
of good earth, yet went I on shore, in many places, and in the Island 
of White Sand, (Blanc Sablon,) there is nothing else but moss and small 
thorns, scattered here and there, withered and dry. To be short, I be- 
lieve that thiis was the land that God allotted to Cain." 

Immediately following this, we have the first description of the natives. 
The men are described as being " of an indifferent good stature and big- 
ness, l)Ut wild and unruly. They wear their hair tied on the top, like a 
wreath of hay, and put a wooden pin wilbin it^ or any other such thing, in- 
^toed of a nail, and withthem, they \»n4 c«rtaki\fti4» \»si5aK», ^\»i «3L'^ 
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clothed with beast skins, as well the men as women, but that the women go 
somewhat straiter and closer in their garments, than the men do, with their 
waists girded. They paint themselves with certain roan colours ; their 
boats are made of the bark of fiirch trees, with the which they fish, and take 
great store of seals. And as far as we could undef stand, since our coming 
thither, that is not their habitation, but they come from the main land, out of 
hotter* countries to catch the ssftd seals, and other necessaries for their liv- 
ing." 

From this exploratory trip, the boats returned to their newly named har- 
bour of Brest, on the 13th. On the 14th, being the Sabbath, service was 
read, and the next day Cartier continued his voyage, steering southerly, 
along the coast, which still wore a most barren and cheerless aspect. 
Much of this part of the narrative is taken up with distances and sound- 
ings, and the naming of capes and islands of ver'y little interest at the 
present day. They saw a few huts upon the cliffs on the 18th, and 
named this part of the coast " Les Granges," but did not stop to form any 
acquaintance with their tenants. Cape Royal was reached and named 
the day prior, and is said to be the " greatest fishery of cods there possibly 
may be, for in less than an hour we took a hundred of them." On the 
24th they discovered the island of St. John. They saw myriads of birds 
upon the group of islands named " Margaulx," five leagues westward 
of which they discovered a large, fertile, and well-timber^ island, to 
which the name of " Brion" was given. The contrast presented by the 
soil and productions . of this island, compared with the bleak and waste 
shores they had before encountered, excited their warm admiration ; and 
with the aid of this excitement, they here saw " wild corn," peas, goose- 
berries, strawberries, damask roses, and parsley, " \^ith other sweet and 
pleasant herbs." . They here also saw the walrus, bear, and wolf. 

Very little is to be gleaned from the subsequent parts of the voyage, 
until they reached the gulf of St. Lawrence. Mists, head winds, barren 
rocks, sandy shores, storms and sunshine, alternately make up the land- 
scape presented to view. Much caution was evinced in standings off 
and on an iron bound coast, and the boats were oflen employed in ex- 
ploring along the main land. While thus employed near a shallow 
stream, called the " River of Boats," they saw natives crossing the stream 
in their canoes, but the wind coming to blow on shore, they were com- 
pelled to retire to their vessels, without opening any communication with 
them. On the following day, while the boats were traversing the coast, 
they saw a native running along shore afler them, who made signs as they 
supposed, directing them to return towards the cape they had left. Put 
as soon as the boat turned he fled. They landed, however, and putting a 

•I underscore the word " hotter," to denole \h«^^''n^ffiIft.^C^Ba^3« 'Yt«^^^^^"«^^- 
lag for Cbmu or the East India. 
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knife and a woollen girdle on a 8tafi| as a good-will offering, returned to 
their vessels. 

The character of this part of the Newfoundland coast, impressed them as 
being greatly superior to the portions which they had previously seen, 
both in soil and temperature. In addition to the production;^ found at 
Brion's Island, they noticed cedars, pines, white elm, aah, willow, and what 
are denominated '' ewe-trees." Among the feathered tribes^they mention 
the " thrush and stock-dove." By the latter term the passenger pigeon is 
doubtless meant The '' wild corn" here again mentioned, is said to be 
'^ like unto rye," from which it may be inferred that it was the zizaniai 
although the circumstance of its being an eqoatic plant is not mentioned. 

In running along the coast Gartier appears to have been engrossed with 
the idea, so prevalent among the mariners of that era, of finding a pav* 
sage to India, and it was probably on this account that he mtade such a 
scrupulous examination of every inlet and bay, and the productions of the 
shores. Wherever the latter offered anything favourable, there was a 
strong disposition to admiration, and to make appearances correspond with 
the theory. It must be recollected that Hudson, seventy-five years later, 
in sailing u]| the North River, had similar notions. Hence the applicatioik 
of. several improper terms to the vegetable and animal productions of the 
latitudes, and the constant expectation of beholding trees bending with 
fruits and spices, " goodly trees" and '^ very i^eet and pleasant herbs." 
That the barren and frigid shores of Labrador, and the northern parts of 
Newfoundland, should have been characterised as a region subject to the 
divine curse, is not calculated to excite so much surprise, as the disposition 
with every considerable change of soil and verdure, to convert it into a 
land of oriental fruitfulness. It docs not appear to have been sufficiently 
borne in mind, that the increased verdure and temperature, were, in a great 
measure, owing to the advancing state of the season. He came on this 
coast on the 10th of May, and it was now July. It is now very well 
known that the summers in high northern latitudes, although short, are at- 
tended with a high degree of heat. 

On the 3d of July Cartier entered the gulf to which the name of St 
Lawrence has since been applied, the centre of which he states to be in 
latitude 47^ 30'. On the 4th he proceeded up the bay to a creek called 
St Martin, near bay De. Chaleur, where he was detained by stress of wea- 
ther eight days. While thus detained, one of the ship's boats was sent 
a-head to explore. They went 7 or 8 leagues to a cape of the bay, where 
they descried two parties of Indians, " in about 40 or 50 canoes," crossing 
the channel. One of the parties landed and beckoned them to follow 
their example, ''making a great noise" and showing "certiun skins upon 
pieces of wood" — i. e. fresh stretched skins. Fearing their numbers, the 
seamen kept aloof. The Indians prepared. U> {o\^o^ \k«a^\SL Vk^ caxsLOoa^ 
In which movement they were joined "by fi.^^ cMw>«a ol ^^ ^jQsiKt^^Kft^^ 
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" who were coining from the sea side." They approached in a friendly 
manner, '' dancing and making many signs of joy, saying in their tongae 
Nape tondamen assuath."* The seamen, however, suspected their in- 
tentioDS, and finding it impossible to elude them by flight, two ^lots were 
discharged among them, by which they were so terrified, that they fled 
precipitately ashore, '' making a great noisa" After pausing awhile, the 
" wild men" however, re-embarked, and renetwed the pursuit, but after 
coming alongside, they were frightened back by the strokes of two 
lances, which so disconcerted them that they fled in haste, and made no 
further attempt to follow. \ 

This appears to have been the finst rencontre of the ship's crew with 
the natives. On the following day, an interview was brought on, by the 
approach of said '< wild men " in nine canoes, which is thus described* 
" We being advertised of their coming, went to the point where they were 
with our boats ; but so soon as they saw us they began to flee, making 
signs that they came to traflic with us, showing us such skins as they 
clothed themselves withal, which are of small value. We likewise made 
signs unto them, that we wished them no evil, and in sign thereof, two of 
our men ventured to go on land to them, and carry them knives, with 
other iron wares, and a red hat to give unto their captain. Which, when 
they saw, they also came on land, and brought some of their skins, and so: 
began to deal with us, seeming to be very glad to have our iron wares and 
other things, dancing, with many other ceremonies, as with their hands to 
cast sea water on their heads. They gave us whatever they had, not- 
keeping any thing, so that they were constrained to go back again naked^ 
and made us signs, that the next day, they would come again and bring 
more skins with them." 

Observing a spacious bay extending beyond the cape, where this inter* 
course had been opened, and the wind proving adverse to the vessels quit* 
ting their harbour, Cartier despatched his boats to examine it, under an ex- 
pectation that it might aflbrd the desired passage — for it is at all times to 
be observed that he was diligently seeking the long sought passage to the 
Indies. While engaged in this examination, his men discovered ^ the 
smokes and fires" of " wild men" (the teim constantly used in the narrative 
to designate the natives.) These smokes were upon a small lake, communi-^ 
eating with the bay. An amiable interview took place, the natives piesenting 
cooked seal, and the French making a suitable return ^ in hatchets, knivev ^ 
and beads." After these preliminaries, which were conducted with a good 
deal of caution, by deputies from both sides, the body, of the men ap- 
prfiached in their canoes, for the purpose of trafficking, leaving most of 

* 

* In Mr. GMlatin's comparatiye vocabulary, " Napew" means man, in the Sheflh- 
atapoosh or Labrador. It is therefore fair to conclude tbal \Sck«ift n««» "«* ^^wsJc^ ^^^j^s- 
atfl^Mosh Indiaiii, wh(M» langaage profM thfiia 
quitt family. 
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their families behind. About 800 men women and children were esti- 
mated to have beeii seen at this place. They jevinced their friendship by 
singing and dancing, and by rubbing their hands upon the arms of their 
JBuropean visitors, then Ming them up towards the heavens. An opinion 
is expressed that these people, (who were in the position assigned to the 
Micmacs in 1600 in Mr. Gallatin's ethnological map,) might very easily 
be converted to Christianity. " They go," says ther narrator, " from place 
to place. They live only by fishing. They have an ordinary time to fish 
for their provisions. The country is hatter than the country of Spain, and 
the fairest that can possibly be found, altogether smooth and level." To 
the productions before noticed, as existing on Brion's island &c., and which 
were likewise found here, he adds, " white and red roses, with many other 
flowers of very sweet and pleascmt smelL" " There be also," says the 
journalist, "many goodly meadows, full of grass, and lakes, wherein 
plenty of salmon be." The natives called a hatchet cochi^ and a knife 
bacon* It was now near the middle of July, and the degree of heat ex- 
perienced on the excursion induced Cartier to name the inlet, Baie du 
Chaleur — a name it still retains. 

■ On the 12th of July Cartier left his moorings at St. Martin's creek, and 
proceeded up the gulf, but encountering bad weather he was forced into a 
bay, which appears to have been Graspe, where one of the vessels lost her 
anchor. They were forced to take shelter in a river of that bay, and 
there detained thirteen days. In the mean while they opened an inter- 
course with the natives, who were found in great numbers engaged in 
fishing for makerel. Forty canoes, and 200 men women and children 
were estimated to have been seen, during their detention. Presents of 
" knives, combs, beads of glass, and other trifles of small value," were 
made to them, for which they expressed great thankfulness, lifting up their 
hands, and danciBg and singing. 

These Gtaspe Indians are represented as differing, both in nature and 
language, from those before mentioned. They presented a picture of 
abject poverty, were partially clothed in " old skins," and lived without the 
use of tents. They may, says the journalist, " very well and truly be 
called vnldy because there is no poorer people in the world, for I think, 
all they had together, besides their boats and nets, was not worth five 
sous." They shaved their heads, except a tuft at the crown ; sheltered 
themselves at night under their canoes on the bare ground, and ate their 
provisions very partially cooked. They were wholly without the use of 
salt, and " ate nothing that had any taste of salt." On Cartier's first land- 
ing among them, the men expressed their joj^, as those at bay Chaleur had 
done, by singing and dancing. But they had caused all their women, 
■ ^ 

* KoBbee and BahkoiL These axe not the tenna lot tL\i«Sui!^<(V «&!i«b>i;a^<b\siVbA Mm« 
mno, nor in the old Algonquiny nor in the Wyandot. 
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except 2 or 3, to flee into the woods. By giving a comb and a tin bell to 
each of the women who had ventured to remain, the avarice of the men was 
excited, and they quickly caused their women, to the number of about 20, 
to sally from the woods, to each of whom the same present was made. 
They caressed Cartier by touching and rubbing him with their hands ; 
they also sung and danced. Their nets were made of a species of indi- 
genous hemp ; they possessed also, a kind of " millet" called '' kapaige," 
beans called '' Sahu," and nuts called " Cahehya." If any thing was 
exhibited, which they did not know, or understand, they shook their 
heads saying " Nohda." It is added that they never come to the sea, ex- 
cept in fishing time, which, we may remark, was probably the cause of 
their having no lodges, or much other property about them. They would 
naturally wish to disencumber their canoes as much as possible, in these 
summer excursions, that they might freight them back with dried fish. 
The language spoken by these Gaspe Indians is manifestly of the Iroquois 
type. " Cahehya," is, with a slight difference, the term for fruit, in the 
Oneida. 

On the 24th July, Cartier set up a cross thirty feet high, inscribed, 
" Vive le Roy de JVaTwe." The natives who were present at this cere- 
mony, seem, on a little reflection, to have conceived the true intent of it, 
and their chief complained of it, in a " long oration," giving them to under- 
stand " that the country was his^ and that we should not set up any cross, 
without his leave." Having quieted the old chief's fears, and made use 
of a little duplicity, to get him to come alongside, they seized two of the na- 
tives for the purpose of taking them to France, and on the next day set sail, 
up the gulf. After making some further examinations of the gulf, and being 
foiled in an attempt to enter the mouth of a river, Cartier turned his thoughts 
on a return. He was alarmed by the furious tides setting out of the St 
Lawrence j the weather was becoming tempestuous, and under these cir- 
cumstances he assembled his captains and principal men, " to put the ques- 
tion as to the expediency of continuing the voyage." They advised him 
to this effect : That, considering that easterly winds began to pre vail — " thiEit 
there was nothing to be gotten" — ^that, the impetuosity of the tides was such 
" That they did but fall," and that storms and tempests began to reign — and 
moreover, that they must either promptly return home, or else remain where 
they were till spring, it was expedient to return. With this counsel he 
complied. No time was lost in retracing their outward track, along the 
Newfoundland coast They reached the port of " White Sands," on the 
9th of August On the 15th, being "the feast of the Assumption of Our 
Lady," after service, Cartier took his departure from the coast He en- 
countered a heavy storm, of three days continuance, " about the middle of 
the sea," and reached the port of St Malo, on the 5th of September, after an 
absence of four months and sixteen days. 

This comprises the substance of iVie ftwX ^o^^ o^ ^\^w^^^^^"'^^^ 

22 
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' we haT€ knowledge, eVer made within the waters of the Si, Lawrenea 
The Newfoundland and Nova Scotia cbasts, together with the shores of 
■the North Atlantic generally, had heen discovered by Cabot, 37 years before 
The banks of N-eWfoundland had beien resorted to, as is knovirn pretty fredy 
for the purpose of fishibg, for 26 years of this period, and the natives had 
heen at least, in one instance, taken to Europe. But the existence of the 
St. Lawrence appears not to have been known. Caxtier, is, therefore, the 
true discoverer of Canada, although he wajs not its founder. The latter hon- 
our was reserved for anothet. In the two succeeding voyagei^ made by Car^ 
derjof which it is proposed to make ft synopsis, his title as a discoverer, is 
^iU more fully ^staHlshed. 

SECOND VOYAGE. 

A. D. 1535, May, 19th, Cartier left St. Malo, on his second voyage of 
discovery, '' to the islands of Canada, Hochelaga, and Saguenay," with 
three ships-^the "Hermina" of 100 to 120 tons— the ''little Hemiina^ 
of 60 tons, and the '' Hermerillon'' of 40 tons, comn^anded by separate 
masters, acting under his orders as ^' General." He was accoibpanied by 
several gentlemen and adventurers, among whom the narrator of the 
voyage mentions, '' Master Claudius de Pont Briand, son to the Lord of 
Montceuell, and cup-bearer to the Dauphin of France ; Charles of Pofiie- 
rais, and John Powlet" He suffered a severe gale on the outward 
passage, A which the ships parted (company. Cartier reached the coast 
of Newfoundland on the 7th July, and was not rejoined by the other ves- 
sels till the 26th, on which day the missing vessels entered '' the port of 
White Sands" in the hay des ChasteauXj the place previously designated 
for their genersJ rendezvous. 

On the 27th he continued his voyage along the coast, keeping in 
sight of land, and consequently running great risks, from the numerous 
qhpals he encountered in seeking out anchorages. Many of the islands 
and headlands named in the previous voyage, were observed, and names 
were bestowed upon others, which had before escaped notice. Soundings 
and courses and distances, are detailed with the tedious prolixity, and pro- 
bably, with the uncertainty of the ei*a. Nothing of importance occurred 
until the 8th of August, when Cartier entered the gulf, where he had pre- 
viously encountered such storms, and which he now named St. Law- 
rence. From thence on the 12th, he pursued his voyage westward 
" about 25 leagues" to a cape named '^ Assumption," which appears to 
have been part of the Nova Scotia coast It is quite evident that the idea 
of a continuous continent was not entertained by Cartier at .this period, 
ahhough the Cabots had discovered and run down the coast nearly 40 
year^ before (1497.) He constantly speaVs of \i\a d.movwe& as "islands** 
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and the ^eat object of onxietjr seems to have been, to fiod the long 
>6oagbt '^ passage^- so often mentioned in his'journels. 

The two natives whom he Had seiiied on the previous voyage, novtr fcoM 
him, that cape Assumption was a part of the '^southern coa^t/' or noaia, 
— ^that there was an island north of the passage to " Honguedo" where 
they had been taken the year before, and that " two days journey from 
the said cape, and island, began the kingdom of Saguanay.*' 

In consequence of this information j and a wish to revisit >4he landiie 
had before espied," Cartier turned his Cjouj^ towards the north, and re- 
entering the Gulf of St. Lawrence^ came to the entrance of the riveJ*, 
which is stated to be " about thirty leagues" acrosa Here, the tiyo na- 
tives told him, was the commeocement of ^VSflguenay," — that it was an 
inhabited country, and produced- '^ red copper." They further informed 
him, that this was the mouth of the. '' gireat river, of Hochelaga, and ready 
way to Canada," — ^that it narrowed in the ascent towards Canada, the 
waters becoming fresh ; that its sources were so remote jdiat they bad 
never heard of any man who had visited them, and that bo^s would, he 
required to complete the^ ascent 

This information appears to have operated as a, disappointment on Car- 
tier, and. he. determined to explore northward from the gul^ }^ because he 
would know" to use the quaint. language of the narrator, '^ if betweeQ the 
lands towards the north any passage might: be discovered." No such 
passage could howeveir be found, and after devoting ten. or twelve days to 
re-examinatioQS of points and islands before but ioaperfectly distoveredj or 
to the discovery of othi^rs, he returned to the river St Lawrence, whicji 
he began to ascend: and bn the 1st Sept. he came to. the entrance of the 
Saguenay river, which isi described as a bold and deep stream, entering 
4he St. Lawrence, between bare, precipitous rocks, crowned with trees. 
Here they encountered four canoes of Indianb, ^bo evinced their charac- 
teristic caution and'shyttessL Qn being hailed, liowever, by the two cap- 
tive natives, who disclosed (o them, th^r names, they came along side. 
But the joHxnal records no ^rther particulars of this iiatervievy. 7^^ 
proceeded up the river next day. The tides are noticed as being <'-very 
swift and dangerous,"., and the 'Vcurrent" k <]:0scribed as. equalliiig that at 
Bordeaux. Many tortoises were seen ' at tht " Isle of Condrea,". «and a 
species of fish, which are described of equalling a porpoise in size, witht a 
head resembling a greyhoiind^s^ and of ufii^polted whiteness, h may be 
vague to ofier a conjecture from such a description aa to the Species of 
fish intended, but as the natives reported them to be ^^ .tetry^saiVQUry and 
'good to be eaten," it may'be inferred, that tke sturgeon was meant. 
Many of the descriptions of the animal productions of America, given by 
' Cartier, ajqpear to be drawn up, rather with «l vii&yii v^ «3.sk&%^^«o^'«»^C^«^ 
to age when wondera wore bbdi m&vs^U^\iAV| ^xi^vci^x^^fta:?^ ^\«Js*«ft 
^4W:«ltfi«i|f«y any aecQiiate;id«a o£ iiawx \wfe ^!aK»fi^»U^ 



;: ' On the' 7th of Sept. they reached the ^knd now called Orleans/ wLere, 

^ it is said " the country of Canada beginneth;" * This island is stated tOvbe 

' ten leagues, long, and five broad, being ierhabied by natives who liyed ex- 

- clusively by fishing. • Having anchoied hit vessels in' the channel, Ike 

made a ibrmai landing in his boats^ tajdng the. twi> captives, Domaigaia, 

-and Taignaagtiy, as interpreters. The natives at first fied, but hearing 

themselves addressed in their own tongue, and finding the captives to be 

itfadir own countrymen, 'friendly intercourse ^t once ensued. The natives 

leviiiced their joy by danding, and " showing many sorts of ceremoniesi" 

(They presented Cartier, ^ eels and other sorts of fishes, -with two, or three 

■bnrd^s of great* millet, wherewith tdhey make their bread, and many 

»g?reat"mush mellons." This •" great millet" ^appears to have been zea 

i mads, vrhich is here- ibr the A^st time noticed, aincmgst the northern Im- 

'4ians.' The report of the arhvai of their lost . couhtrymen D. and^T. 

ibem^ to have put aU the surrbunding' villages in commotion, and Car- 

'Xiea: 'found himself thronged with visitors, to wiiom he ^ve presents, 

^-triftiorg in themiselves, but of much value in the* eyes of 'the Indians. The 

utmost harmony and good feeling appear to have prevailed.- 

On the following day Donnaeon^ whd is courteously ityled the Lord of 

'Agouhanna, visited the ships, with 1^ boats, or caiioes — ^ten of which hofi'- 

' ever, he directed to stay at a distance, and with the other two and 16 men 

approached the vessels. A friendly confi^rence ensued. The chief, wiien 

he drew near the headmost vessel began ^4o frame a long oration, 

'^moving all his body and members after a strange fashion." When he 

' reached Cartier^s shipj the captives entered- into free discourse with him, 

imparting the observations they had made in France, and the kind treiit- 

ment they had experienced. At this recital Donnacona /^'aa.so ;n^uoh 

pleased, that he desired Cartier to reach 'him his aim. that he might 

- kiss k. He not only kissed it, but "laid it about his iteck^ for so they nse 

-fo do, when thiey will make much of one.'* Ctrtier then entered into the 

cliifef'fl boat, <* causing bread and wine to be brought," andafbr eating 

^nd dritiking with him and his followers, the interview terminated in 

mutual satisfaction. ' 

The advanced state of the reason,' and the determination to visit Hoche- 
■laga (now Montfeal)^ before the- ice formed, admonished Carticr to look 
for a harbour, which would efi^rd a safe anchorage for his. largest ves* 
' aete during the winter. • -He «glected ^ a little river and haven," opposite 
the heaji of the- istendytp which; he gave the nara«. of ". Santa.* Croig^" 
'being in the vicinity bf Dkmnacona's village: No:time wasileBt^iabping- 
'ingi-iip and -ifnoorihg lihe ves^Is, and' driving .piles vnto,the.harib()ur fgr 
.their better seenFity;- ^'Wlnle engaged in this work,. further .atquainta4i46 
'^nras'toeuh with the natives, and their opipion of Caictiaifsfryifilt^: b^^gPAjo 
-^tiiiiikgt'Jtk^lf^ by ivhichit aiq[>eared^ ^\\at dafc iK\wv^\JA^^ ^^ 
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Domalgaia were sufiered tQ ;i;^\uq to their villages, and it soon became 
apparent, that the. knowledge they had acquired of the French^ would be 
wielded to put their countrymen : on their guard against encroachments 
upon their soil. Taignoagny, in particular, rendered himself olmoxious 
to the French, by his sullen and altered conduct, and the activity, he after- 
wards manifested in thwarting Cartier's design of visiting the island of 
Hoc}ielaga, ^though it appears, be had, previous. to leaving the vessels, 
promised to serve as a guide on the expedition. 

Donnacona himself opposed the projected visit, by argument, by artifice, 
and finally, by the extraordinary resource of human gifts. His aversion 
to it first evinced itself by keeping aloof, and adopting a shy and suspicious 
demeanour. Cartier finding this chief, with T. and • D. and a numerous 
retinue in his vicinity,. ". under a point or nook of land," ordered a part of 
his men to follow him, and suddenly presented himself in the midst, of 
them. . Afier mutual salutations, Taignoagny got up and addressed him, 
in behalf of D.onnacona, complaining t.h$t they came armed, to which 
Cartier replied that, it was the custom of his country, and a custom he 
could not dispense. with. The bustle and heat. of* the introduction bding 
over, Cartier played the part of a politic diploniatist, and was met by.Don- 
nacona and his counsellors on his own grounds, and the whole interview, 
though it resulted in what is called " a marvellous steadfast league of 
friendship'! can only be looked upon, as a. strife, in which it is the object 
of both parties to . observe the most profound dissimulation. Thii 
<' league" was ratlQed by the natives, with, three Ibud trieSy}^ a most hort- 
rible thing to hear" says the narrator. 

On the very ne^c.t day Donnqxropa, atteaded wilth T. and D. and 10 or 
12 '^ of the chiefest pf theicouptry, with mqrp than 500 persons, men, wo 
men and children," came on board of th6,yesselsj..at their nioprings, to 
prote^st against t))e. intended voyage of exploration, • Taignoagny opened 
the conference, by ^ying.to Cartier, that . Donnacoua regretted his design 
of visiting Hochelfiga, and had fqrbid any of his people from accompany- 
ing hira, because the river itself " was of no importance." Carrier replied 
that his decision was made, and urged.the speaker to go with him, as he 
had promised, ofiering to make the- voyage every way advantageous to 
him. A prompt refusal, pa the, part of T. arnl the sudden withdrawal of 
the whole collected mukitude^ terminated this interview. '= 

On the next day Donnacona re-appeared with all his followers, bring? 
ing presents of fish, singing and dancing. He then caused all his people 
CO pass to one side, and drawing a circle in the sand, requested.! Car tier 
and. his followers, (o enter into it This arrangement. concluded, he be- 
gan an address, '^ holding, in pnp of bis hands a maiden child ten or 
twelve years old,^^ whom he pre^ented to Cartier^ . the multitude • el 
the same tune giving. three. ahputs. He \ivwi^slc^\x;^^. Vsrw^x.^ x*^ -^j^ 
fhildreo, sepax^ly,.pre86pting tfeetjv Vxi \3Ki.^ «wj)a Ts^sxT^^t^^sAX^^jp^^s^ 
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at eacii presentatioin, expressiog their assent by shotits. Taignoagny, wfao 
by this time had drawn upon himself tli(e epithet of ^crafty knave" told 
the ^captain" (as Cartierisall along^ termed,) that one of the children 
was his own brother, and that the girl was a daughter of Detinacona's 
-^own aster," and that this presentation, was made to him, solely with a 
tiew of dissaading him from his expedition. Cartier persisted m saying, 
that his mind was made up, atnd could not be altered. Here, Domai- 
gaia interposed, and said, that the chikireft were ofifered as <' a isign and 
token of good will and Security," and not with any specifie purpose of 
dissuading him from the expedition. High words passed between the two 
liberated captives, from which it was evident that one, or the other, had 
either misconceived or misrepresented the object of the gift Cartier hovr- 
ever, took the children, and gave Donnaoona " two swords and two cop- 
per basins," for which he returned thanka, and *' commanded all his peo- 
ple to sing and dance," and requested the captain to cause a piece of 
artillery to be discharged for his gratification. Oartier readily improved 
this hint, to show them the destructive effects of European artillery, 
and at a signal, ordered twelve pieces, charged with ball, to be fired into the 
contiguous forest, by which they were so astounded that they '' put them« 
selves to flight, howling, crying, and shrieking, so that it seemed hell 
was broke loose." 

' These attempts to frustrate the purposed voyage, having failed, the na-^ 
tives endeavoured to piit the captain's credulity to the test, and operate 
upon his fears. For" this purpose three natives were disguised to play the 
part of " devils," wrapped in skins, besmeared, and provided with horns. 
Thus equipped they took advantage of the tide, to drop down along side 
Cartier's vessels, uttering Words of unintelligible import as they passed, 
but keeping their faces steadftistly directed toward the wood. At the 
same time Donnacona, and his people rushed out <^f the wood to the 
shore,*— attracting the attention of the ships' crews in various ways, and 
finally seized the mock "devils" at the moment of their landing, and 
carried them into the woods, where their revelations were uttered. 

The result of this clumsy trickj was announced by Taignoagny and 
Domaigaia, who said, that their god " Cudruaigny had spoken in Hoche- 
laga" — importing ill tidings to the French, and that he had sent these 
three men to inform them that, there was so much ice and snow in the 
country, that whoever entered it, must die. After some interrogatives 
pro and con, in the course of which the power of <* his Priests" was oddly 
contrasted by the French commander with that of* the "devils," both 
Taignoagny and Domaigaia coincided in finally declaring that Donna- 
cona, " would by no means permit that any of them should go with him 
to Hoehelaga," linless he would leave hostages in his hands. 
AJJ these nrtiSces a|)pear to hav^ had but litlie effect on Oartiet's pfen. 
HiB told bk&eei ioterpreters, llifeil if tiiey^t^MiTwAi ^^«^f®c«i^;"!s^ 
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teight alay^ and he would prosecute the voyage without them. Accotd- 
iagly, having finished mooring hi& vessels, on the 19th September he set 
out to explore the upper portions^ of the river, taking his smallest vessel 
and two boats with fifty mariners, and the supernumerary gentlemen of hi4 
party. A voyage of ten days brought him to an expansion of the rivei:, 
which he named the lake of Angolesme, but which is now known under 
the name of St Peter. Here the shallowness of the water, and rapidij^jf 
of the current above, induced him to leave the ^'- Hermerillon," and he 
proceeded with the two boats and twenty*eight armed men. The fertility 
of the shore, the beauty and luxuriance of the forest trees, mantled a^ 
they often were, with the vine loaded with clusters of grapes, the variety 
of water fowl, and above all the friendly treatment they every where re- 
ceived from the Indians, excited unmingled admiration. One of (he 
chiefs whom they encountered presented Cartier with two children, his 
son and daughter, the latter of whom, being 7 or 8 years old, he accepted. 
On another occasion he was carried ashore by one of a party of huntersi 
as '< lightly and easily as if he had been a child of five years old.'' 
Presents of fish were made, at every point, where he came in oontaci 
with the natives, who seemed to vie with ^ach other in acts of hospitality.: 

These marks of welcome and respect continued to be manifested during 
the remainder of the journey to Hochelaga, where he arrived on the 2d 
<^ October. A multitude of both sexes and all ages had coUecited on the 
shore io witness his approach, and welcome his arnvaL They expresaedlc 
their joy by dancing, ^ clustering about us, making much of us, iHringdng 
their young children in their arms only to have our captain and his com* 
pany touch them." Oartier landed, and spent half an hour in receiving 
their caresses, and distributed tin beads to the women, and knives to some 
of the men, and then ^ letured to the boats to supper." The natives 
built large fires on the beach, and continued dancing, and men^ making 
all night, frequently exclaiming Aguiaze, which is said to signify ^'oiirth; 
and safety." 

Early the next morning Cartier having ^ very gorgeously attired himr 
self," and taking 20 mariners, with his ofiicers and stipemumeraries, 
landed for the purpose of visiting the town, taking some of the natives for 
guides. After follovring a well beaten path, leading through an oak 
forest, for four or five miles, he was met by a chief, accompanied by a re- 
tinue, sent out to meet him, who by signs gave him to understand, thi^ 
he was desired to rest at that spot, where a fire had been kindled^ a piece 
of civility, which it may be supposed, was something more than an empty 
eompliment on an October morning. The chief here made *^ a loQg dis* 
course," whicfh, of douvse, was not understood, but they inferred it was 
expressive of ^ mirth and friendship." in return Oartier gaire Idm % 
hatchets, 2 knives and a cross, whick \ie iaaAto.\asfiL>B£«&^«^^ "^^wj^ ^^^p^*^ 
around hm. neck. 
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This done the procedsion advanced, without further interruption, to the 
^* city of Hochelaga," which is described as seated in the midst of cultir 
▼ated fields, at the distance of a league from the mountain. It wafi secured 
by three ramparts '^ one within another," about 2 rods in height, '^ cun- 
ningly joined together after their fashion," with a single gate '^ shut with 
piles and stakes and bars." This entrance, and other parts of the walls, 
had platforms above, provided with stones for defensive operations. The 
ascent to these platforms was by ladders. 

As the French approached, great numbers^came out to meet them. 
They were conducted by the guides, to a large square enclosure ia the 
centre of the town, "' being from side to side a good stone's cast." They 
were first greeted by the female part of the population, who brought their 
children in their arms,* and rushed eagerly to touch or rub the faces and 
arms of the strangers, or whatever parts of their bodies they could ap- 
proach. The men now caused the females to retire, and seated them- 
selves formally in circles upon the ground; as if, says the narrator, 
"some comedy or show" was about to be rehearsed. Mats were thea 
brought in by the women, and spread upon the ground, for the visitors to 
sit upon. Last came the " Lord and King" Agouhanna, a palsied old 
man, borne upon the shoulders of 9 or 10 attendants, sitting on a "great 
stag skin." They placed him near the mats occupied by Cartier and his 
party. This simple potentate " was no whit better apparelled than any ol 
the rest, only excepted, that he had a certain thing made of the skios 
of hedgehogs, like a red wreath, and that was instead of his crown." 

After a salutation, in which gesticulation awkwardly supplied the place 
of language, the old chief exhibited his palsied limbs, for the purpose of 
being touched, by the supposed celestial visitants. Cartier, although he 
appeared to be a man of sense and decision, on other occasions, was not 
proof against the homage to his imputed divinity ; but quite seriously fell 
to rubbing the credulous chiefs legs and arms. For this act, the chief 
presented him his fretful "crown." The blind, lame, and impotent, of 
the town were now brought in, and laid before him, " some so old that the 
hair of their eyelids came down and covered their cheeks," all of whom 
he touched, manifesting his own seriousness by reading the Gospel of 
St. John, and " praying to God that it would please him to open the 
hearts of this poor people, and to make them know his holy word, and 
that they might receive baptism and Christendom." He then read a por- 
tion of the catholic service, with a loud voice, during which the natives 
were " marvellously attentive, looking up to heaven and imitating us in 
gestures;" Some presents of cutlery and trinkets were then distributed, 
trumpets sounded, and the party prepared to return to their boats. Whea 
about to leave their place, the women interposed, inviting them to partake 
of tho victuals they had prepared — a compliment which was declined, 
^because the meats had no savour at a\l oi saVu" '^V\«5 ^«^ V^^sw^ 
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oat of the town by "divers' men and women," who conducted (he whole 
party to the top of the mountain, commanding a wide prospect of the plain, 
the river and its islands, and the distant mountains. Transported with a 
scene, which has continued to afford delight to the visitors of all after times, 
Cartier bestowed the name of " Mount Royal " upon this eminence^ — a 
name which has descended, with some modifications, to the modem city. 
Having satisfied their curiosity, and obtained such information respecting 
the adjoining regions, as their imperfect knowledge of the Indian lan- 
guage would permit^ they returned to their boats, accompanied by a pro- 
miscuous throng of the natives. 

Thus ended, on the 3rd Oct. J 535, the first formal meeting between the 
French and the Indians of the interior of Canada, or what now began tq 
be denominated New France, As respects those incidents in it, ift which 
the Indians are represented as looking upon Cartier in the light of a 
divinity, clothed with power to heal the sick and restore sight to the blind, 
every one will yield the degree of faith, which his credulity permits. 
The whole proceeding bears so striking a resemblance to " Christ heal- 
ing the sick," that it is probable the narrator drew more largely upon his 
New Testament, than any certain knowledge of the iaith and belief of a 
savage people whose traditions do not reach far, and whose language, 
granting the most, he but imperfectly understood. As respects the de- 
scription of a city with triple walls, those who know the manner in which 
our Indian villages are built, will be best enabled to judge how far the 
narrator supplied by fancy,' what was wanting in fact A " walled 
city" was somewhere expected to be found, and the writer found no bettet 
place to locate it. Cartier no sooner reached his boats, than - he hoisted 
sail and began his descent, much to the disappointment of the Indiana. 
Favoured by the wind and tide, he rejoined his " Pinnace" on the folk)W- 
ing day. Finding all well, he continued the descent, without meeting 
much entitled to notice, and reached the " port of the Holy CrosisJ" on 
the llth of the month. During his absence the ships* crews had erected 
a breastwork before the vessels, and mounted several pieces of ships* can- 
non for their defence. Donnacona renewed his acquaintance on the fol- 
lowing day, attended by Taignoagny, Domaiga, and others, who were 
treated with an appearance of friendship, which it could hardly be ex- 
pected Cartier could sincerely feel. He, in return visited their village 
of Stadacona, and friendly relations being thus restored, the French pre- 
pared for the approach of winter. 

Winter came in all its severity. From the middle of Nov. to the 
middle of March, the vessels were environed with ice " two fathoms 
thick,** and snow upwards of four feet deep, reaching above the sides of 
the vessels. And the weather is represented as being " extrerael^j tow 
and bitter,** In the midst of this aevetti^^ VVka ci««% ^«^ SsSr^^j^ -^ 
i^B straageand cruel disease," the toVmltA c«ift««!M«^^^^'*^ 
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iatercouFse with the natives. The virulence of this disorder exceeded 
fipy thing that they had before witnessed, though it is manifest, from the 
journal, that it was in its virulence only, that the disease itself presented 
any new features. ' A complete prostration of strength marked its com- 
pxencemen^, the legs swelled, the " sinews shrunk as Uack as any coaL^' 
The infection became general, and excited the greatest alarm. Not more 
tlrna 10 persons out of 110 were in a condition to afford assistance to the 
fiick by the middle of February. Eight had already died, and 50 were 
i^upposed to be past recovery. 

Cartier, to prevent his weakness being known, as well as to stop further 
infection, interdicted all intercourse with the natives. He caused ^at 
M every one should devoutly prepare himself by prayer, and in remem- 
l^rance of Christ, caused his image to be set upon a tree, about a flight 
shpt from the fort, amid the ice and snow, giving all men to understand 
dbat on the Sunday following, service should be said there, and that whoso- 
ever could go, sick or whole, should go thither in procession, singing 
t^ seven psalms of David, and other Litanies, praying, &c." 

The disorder, however, continued to spread till there were not '' above 
three sound men in the ships, and none was able to go under hatches 
to draw drink for himself, nor for his fellows." Sometimes they were 
constrained to bury the dead under the snow, owing to their weakness 
and the severity of the frost, which rendered it an almost incredible labour 
U> penetrate the ground. Every artifice was resorted to by Cartier, to 
keep the true state of his crews from the Indians, and he sought unremitr 
iiog^y for a remedy against the disorder. 

In this his efforts were at last crowned with success, but not till he had 
J^ 25 of his men. By using a decoction of the bark and leaves of a cer- 
Iwin tree, which is stated to be *' the Sassafras tree,"* the remainder of his 
crevice were completely recovered. The decoction was drank freely, and 
Ihe dregs applied externally, agreeably to the directions of Domaigaia, to 
whom he was indebted for the information, and who caused women 
to bring branches of it, and " therewithal shewed the way how to use it." 

The other incidents of the winter were not of a character to require no* 
ike. Mutual distrust existed. Cartier was in constant apprehension 
ef some stratagem, which the character and movements of his savage 
neighbours gave some grounds for. He was detained at the bay of the 
Holy Cross till the 6th May, 1536. The narrator takes the opportunity 
of this long season of inaction to give descriptions of the manners and cus- 
Idms, ceremonies and occupations of the Indians, and to detail the informa- 
tion derived from th^, and from personal observations respecting the gep* 
graphical features and Che productions of the country. 

^As the tree m afterwanb stated to b« '* as ^ as any oak in Fmnoe/' it wm probe 
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Tpucliing' tiiQ faith of the ladians, it is said, they believed no ivhit in 
Qod, but in one whom- they call CudruiagDi," to whom, they say, they 
fire often indebted for a foreknowledge of the weather. And when he is 
angry, his displeasure is manifested by casting dust in their eyes. They 
Wieve that, after death, they go into the stars, descending .by degrees to- 
wards the horizon, and are finally received into certain green fields, 
abounding in frnits and flowers. 

They are represented as possessing all property in common, and a9 
being << indifferently well stored" with the useful '' commodities" of the 
country — clothing themselves imperfectly in skins, wearing hose and shoei^ 
of skins in winter, and going barefooted in summer. The men labour 
little, and are much addicted to smoking. The condition of the women is 
one of drudgery and servitude On them the labour of tilling the grounds, 
&c., principally devolves. The young women live a dissolute life, until 
marriage, and married women, after the death of their husbands, are con- 
demned to a state of perpetual widowhood, l^olygamy is tolerated. Both 
sexes are represented as very hardy, and capable, of enduring the most in? 
tfinse degree of cold. In this there is little to distinguish the native 
of 1536 from that of the present day, if we substitute the blanket for the 
muttoitos* and except the remark respecting the condition of widows, the 
accuracy of which, as it was made upon slight acquaintance, may be rea- 
sonably doubted. It may also be remarked, that the condition of young 
wom^n, as described by Cartier, was more degraded and vitiated than it is 
now known to be among any of the North American tribes. 

The geographical information recorded respecting the St Lawrence 
and its tributaries is generally vague and confused. But may be referred 
to as containing the first notice published by the French of the Great 
Lakes. Cartier was told by Donnacona and others that the river origi- 
nated so far in the interior, that " there was never man heard of that found 
out the end thereof," that it passed thrpugh ^' two or three great lakes," and 
that there is '^ a sea of fresh water," alluding, pjcobably, to Superior. 

At what time the ice broke up, is not distinctly told. It is stated th^ 
('that year the winter was very long," and a scarcity of food was &It 
among the Indians, so much so, that they put a high price upon their veof 
ison, &c., and sometimes took it back to their camps, rather than pait with 
it^'any thing cheap." Donnacona and many of his people withdrew 
themselves to their hunting grounds,, under a pretence of being absent 
a fortnight, but were absent two months. Cartier attributed this long 
absence to a design of raisiog the country, and attacking him in bis fortified 
positions — a design which no cordiality of friendship on Ihe part of JX 
would prevent his entertamiog, and which ^ latter gave.SQ«fia qoIoq^ tq 

* Roue of beaver M&aiul. BX^t fduaa oi tw» yeac ciiilMa«fe^ «!c% 
flaeh a robe. 
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by n«glecting to visit Cartier on his return with great nurtibers of Aatives 
not before seen, and by evading the attempts made to renew an intercourse,' 
by feigning sickness as the cause of his neglect. Gartier felt his own 
weakness, from the death of so many of his crew and the sickness of others^ 
and has recorded for his government on this occasion the proverb, that 
"he that takes heed and shields himself from all men, may hope to escape 
from some." He determined to abandon one of his vessels, that he might 
completely man and re^fit the others, and appears to ha\ne been diligent ia 
making early preparations to return. While thus engaged, Ebnnacooa 
(April 22,) appeared with a great number of m6n at Stadaco^a, and John 
Powlet, " who being best believed of those people," he sent to reconnoitre 
ftiem in their principal villages, reported that he saw so many people, that 
*' one could not stir for another, and such men as they were never wont to 
see." Taignoagny, whom he saw on this occasion, requested him to be- 
speech Cartier to take off "a lord of the countiy," called Agonaa, who 
probably stood in the way of his own advancement. Cartier availed him-, 
self of this request to bring on an interview with Taignoagny, and by flat- 
tering his hopes, finally succeeded in the execution of a project he appears 
to have previously entertained. This was nothing less than the seizure 
of DonnaCona, Taignoagny, Domaigaia, (his previous captives,) and " two 
more of the chiefest men," whom, with the children before received, mak* 
ing ten persons in all, he conveyed to France. ' 

This seizure was made on the 3d of May, being " Holyrood day," at a 
time when Cartier had completed his preparations for sailing. He took 
formal possession of the country, under the name of New France, by 
erecting a cross "thirty-five feet in height," bearing a shield with the arms 
of France, and the foUowing inscription : 

" Franciscus primum dei gratia Francorum Rex regnat," 

& sentence upon which this unjastifiable outrage formed a practical com- 
ment. Three days afterwards he sailed from the port of the Holy Cross, 
leaving crowds of the natives to bewail the loss of their chiefs. And 
whose kindness led them to send on board a supply of provisions, when 
they found they could not effect their liberation. Finding the current of 
ike St. Lawrence much swoln, he came to anchor at the isle of Filberds, 
near the entrance of the Sagnenay. where he was detained nine days. In 
the meantime many of the natives of Sagnenay visited the ships, and find- 
ing Donnacona a prisoner, they presented him three packs of heavier. Or. 
the 17th May, he made an unsuccessful attempt to proceed, but was forced 
back and detained four days longer, waiting*" till the fierceness of the wa 
(ers" were past. He entered and passed out of the gulph on the 2l8t,bu^ 
encountering adverse winds, did not take his final departure from the New- 
^itndJand coast till the 19th June. He then took advantage of a favorable 
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wind, and performed tke hom«rward voyage in 17 days. He entered the 
|)ort of St Malo, July 6, 1536, naving been absent less than 14 months,.8 
of which had been passed in the St Lawrence. . ^ 

THIRD TOYAOB. 

. The reports and discoveries of Cartier were so well received by. the 
King of France (Francis I.), that he determined to colonize the ney^ly 
discovered conntry, and named John Francis, de la Roche, Lord of Rob- 
erval, his ^'Lieutenant, and Governor in the countries of Canada an4 
Hophelaga. '^ Cacrtier retainied his former situation as ^' Captain General 
and leader of the 8hips,'^iMid to. him was entrusted the further prosecution 

: of discoveries. Five vessels were ordered to be prepared at St. Malo, and 
measures appear to have been taken to carry out settlers, cattle, seeds, 

.and agricultural implements. Much delay, however, seems to have 
at^nded the preparations, a^d before Ihey were completed, Donnacona 

: sad his compi^iions, who had b^en baptised, paid the debt of nature. A 
.l:ittle girl, ten years, old, .w-as the pnly person surviving out of the whole 
number of captives.. 

It is seldom that a perfect harmony has prevailed between the leaders 
of naval and land forces, in the execution of great enterprises. And 
.though ^ut little is said to guide the reader in forming a satisfactory ojh- 
nion on the subject, the result in this instance proved that there was a 
settled dissatisfaction: in the mind of Cartier respecting the general ar- 
rai^ements for the contemplated voyage. Whether he thought himself 
neglected in not being invested y^iih the goveiYiment of the country he 
had discovered, or felt unwilling that another should share in the honors 
of future^ discoveries^ cannot now be determined. It should be recollected 

. that the conquest of Mexico had then but recently been accomplished 
(1520), and it is not improbable that Cartier, who had taken some pains 
to exalt Donnacona into another Montezunia, thought himself entitled 
to receive firom Francis, rewards and emoluments in some measure cor- 
responding to thpse. which his great rival, Charles, had finally bestowed 
upon Cortez. 

. Whatever, were the causes, four years e]apsed before the ships were 
prepared, and M. La Roche, oi;l visitijiig the vessels in the road of St. 

. Malo, ready for sea, then informed Cartier that his artillery, munitions, 
and ^' other necessary things" which he had prepared, were not yet arriv- 

.. ed from Champaigne and Normandy. Cartier, in the meantime, had 
received positive ordens from the Eang to set sail. In this exigency, it 

. was determined^ that Cartier should proceed, while the King^s Lientep- 
.ant should remain " to prepare a ship or two at Honfieur, whither he 

. thought )us thUigs were come." 

^^^ ^ T&i«/iin^pgQmeat concluded^ 1a ^B^^^^ Viw^?Nfc^ "^^J^ ^ 
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powen to act until his arriyal, and the latter aet sail with five ahipa, 
^ well fiHTUshed and victualled for two years," on the 23d of May, 1540L 
Storms and contrary winds attended the passage. The ships parted ooHip 
pany, and were kept so long at sea, that they were compelled to water 
the cattle, &c., they took oujb for hreed^: with cider. At length, the yes* 
sels re-assembled in the harbor of Carpunt in Newfoundland, and after 
taking in Wood and water, proiceeited onHhe rc^ytge^ Caftii^l^inbt deem- 
kig it advisable to wait longer forthe comii^ of La'Rocbe. - fie reached 
flie littte haven of Saintte Croix (where he wintered m the- fbrmerToy*- 
tiige)j 0D[ the 23d of August. Hisarriyal wais welcomed by the natireq, 
wlio ch^wded around Ins vesseb, with Ag6na at lixeir heiidj mald^ 
)iiqtilries after Donfiacona and his ^iottopanions in captivity. <?aHtet 
liepHed, tluit Donnacona was dead, and his bonto rested ita Ihe ground 
^-^that the other persons'had bebome great lords, and were maarnedj and 
settled in Prance. TTo displeasure was evinced by the inteliigenee of 
Sonnacona^ death. Agona, on the contrary, seemed to-be' Well pleased 
^th it, probably, as the journalist thiidcs, because it left 1^ td rule lA Ma 
stead. He took off his head-^vess and bracelets, both being c^ yellt/W 
leather edged widi wampum, and presented them to Cartiet. The lat- 
ter m^e a suitable return to him and his attendaxrts in small presents, 
hitimating that he had brought many new things, which were intended 
for them. He returned the chieftun's simple ** crown;" They then 
ate, drank^ and departed. 

Having thus formally renewed hit^Tcotinto with the natives, Cattier 
sent his boats to explore a more suitable harbor and place of landing. 
They reported in fevor of a raiall river, about four leagues above, where 
the vessels were accordingly moored, and their cargoes dischairged. Of 
fhe spot thus selected for a fort and harbor, as it was destined afterwards 
to become celebrated in the history of Canada, it may be proper to give 
a liiore detailed notice of Cartier'^ original description. The river is 
stated to be fifty paces broad, having three fathoms water at full tide, 
and but a fdot at the ebb, having its entrance towards the south, and its 
course veiy serpentine. Hhe beauty and fertility of the lands bordering 
it, the vigorous growth of trees, and the rapidity of vegetation, are highly 
and (I believe) very justly extolled. Near it, there is'saidto be " a high 
and steep cliff," which it was necessary to ascend by " a way in manner 
of a pair of stairs," and below it, and betweien it and the river, an inter- 
val sufficiently extensive to accommodate a fort. A work of defence 
was also built upon the cliff, for the purpose of keeping the ^^ nether 
fort and the ships, and iall things that might pass, as well by the great, aa 
by mis small river. " Upon the cliff a spring of pure water was discov- 
ered near the fort, ^* adjoining whereunto," says the narrator, ^ we found 
SI'ood store of stones j which we esteemed to the diatnonds" (limpid 
i^Mf^X At the (oat €ft ffae cMj &dn|^ ^« ^.liaNm»s^^^^ Vs^ 
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.tir«a, And ai4ibe water's edge'^^ iMsttoia le«T«^t)f fme g6U^ttkia)B8tfiick 

. ss-axaan's naiL'? 

, TI19 gr(HUid'W3U(«olb7<N»i^lQ|br.ti^ labored tit 

«A acce m^ a tnlf la one d^y^ Oabbi^e^ )tiVDi|i!^ aiiid lettuoe aeediipniiig 

. lyp. the eighth d^y. A iiuuuiow meadoiv' ^190 loutad akmg 4he xiTer^ and 
.the^ woods were cluatered wkha i9f^<»e9 oC 4b^M^?e.gn^* Such were 
the natural appearance and advantoges of a-npot whicb was destined :to 

,]^r the futuve site i^ the dty and foiirefls ci (^lebeCy*^.^^ Imi to n^hich 
he gave- the name of < Charlesbpiurg Hoyal. ^ " 

Cartier lost no time in des^atc^ng two b£ his r€986]M to ]E>Vaiie6, under 

\comriiand of Mace JoUobert and Stephen. Noel^ his* brotbet^ifrdaw and 

. nephew^ with letters tO: the Tdng, containi^' an aecowt cf liit YXjfuge 
fiod proceeding?} accompanied with spcKHme^soCthe Jliuterid freaswDeshe 

. supiMMiied himself to haFO discoyered; mid takisig care to add " how 
Mons. Rpbenralhad not yet come^ and that he feaced that l>y oecasion 
of contrary winds and tempests, he was driven hack again iiito iflmnceA^' 
These vessels leCitthe newly discovered towni and fort of ^^ Charlesbooig 
Jlpyal" on the 2Sd of September. And th^ were no sooner desfN^ched, 
ii^an ^artier determined to eKpl(»re the ^ Sanlts" or rafiids of the St. 
I^wrencQ, which had been desmbed to hiiiiyifind partly pointed ovt^ dur- 
ing his ascent to the mountain of Montreal^ Leaving the fort «ndiar die 
command of the Viscount Beaupare, he embarked in two bonis on the 7th 
of September, accompanied by Martine de Painpont and otl]Her ^ gendn- 

.men," with'a suitable complementof lioarmers. The only mcidenfe ue- 
corded, of the psuroage upi is his visit to ^^ the hotd of Bochelay"--«a chi^f 
who had presented him a little ffAj on his fiNrmer "VQdfti tmd tovinced a 
fiiendsh^p d^ing his .stay in the dv^y which hft-wiui now amtiout to 
sjtiow. that ha. preserved the recollection pfi }{e presented tho-dutf. n 
cloak .^' of Paris red," garnished with buttons and bellS| with two.basins 
(^ ^^ liaton" (pewter), and some knives and hutch^ts. Beabo left with 
,tbis chief two boys, to acquire the Indian 4angaag9« « . . 

C!ofitinuing the ascent, he reached the lowiec ^f Ssldt^- on the:llth of 
■the n^ipya^, ai^ds on trial, found it ^npossiUe tx> ascend it withthe force 
of oars. ..He determined.to proceed by ^knd, and. found a:, well-be^to 
path leadings in the desired course. This p^th ^poon:;tokidiicted him to an 
Indian village, where he was well received, and furnished with guides 
to visit the second ^^ Sault." Here he was inf<frfned tfiat Jliert was 
another Sault at some distance, and that the river was not navigable — a 
piece of information that meant either that it was not navigable by the 
craft Cartier had entered the river with, or was intended to repress his 
further advance into the country. The day being &r spent, he returned 
to his boats, where four hundred natives awaited his arrival. He ap- 

♦ Queiy — Is not the word Quebec a denvativeiToxQ.\}cA iAigpTtf^siaa.^^jKtwfelKdi^*'— " 
a term uttered in psuMing by a dangerouft and toc\l^ co«bX'\ 
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peased their curiosity, by interchanging civilitieei, and distributing amall 
presents, and made all speed to return to Charlesbourg Royal, where he 
. learned that the natives, alarmed by the formidable defences going on, 
had intermitted their cust<»nary viisits, and evinced signs of hostility. 
This inference was confirmefd by his own observations on the downward 
passage,' and he determined to use the utmost diligence and precaution 
to sustain himself in his new position. 

* The rest of this voyage is wanting. Hackluyt has, however, pre- 
served two letters of Jacques Noel, a relative of Cartier, written at St. 
Malo in 1567, with the observations of latitude, courses, and distances, 
made by ^^ Jdhn Alphonso of Xanctoigne," who carried out La Rodhe, 
IxNrd of Roberval, to Canada, in 1542, and a fragment of Robervtlls nar- 
ntive, which" indicated thie sequel of Cartier's third and last voyage. 
'From the latter, it appears that Robervai entered the harbor of Belle 
Isle in Newfoundland, on the 8th of June, 1542, on his way to Canada ; 
and while there, Cartier unexpectedly entered the same harbor, on' his 
return to France. -He reported that he was unable '^ with his small 
company" to maintain a footing in the country, owing to the incessant 
-hostility of the natives, ^u:id had resolved to jretUmto France. He pre- 
sented the limpid quartz, und gold yellow mica, which he had carefully 
cherished^ under a belief that he had discovered in these resplendent 
minerals, the repositories of gold and diamonds. An experiment was 
made the next day, upon what is denominated ^^ gold ore,'' by which 
-term the journalist does not probably refer to the ^^mica," considered, 
in an age in which mineralogy had not assumed the rank of a science, as 
<*' leavtes of gold," but to pieces of yellow pyrites of iron, which it is men- 
tioned in the description of the environs of <' Charlesbourg Royal" Cartier 
had >disoovered in the slate rock. And the ore was pronounced ^^ good" 
•^— a proof either of gross deception, or gross ignorance in the experi- 
•menter. Cartiar spoke highly of the advantages the country presented 
for settlement, in point of fertility. He had, however, determined to 
leave it. He disobeyed Roberval's order to return, and ^^ both he and 
his company" secretly left the harbor, and made the best of their way to 
France j being *^ moved," as the journalist adds, ^^ with ambition, be- 
cause they would have all the glory of the discovery of these parts to 
themselves." 
January 2l8t, 1829. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF ARDENt' SPIRITS ON THE CONDI- 
TION OF THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 

AM AODBItS BBAB BEFOEK TBI OHXPPXWA COUNTY TSMFBBAKOS SOOIITT, AT 

BAULT 8TB-MABTB, MAY 8th, 1833. 

The efifects of intemperance on the character of nations and individu* 
als have been often depicted, within a few years, in iaithful colors, and 
by gifted minds. ^' Thoughts that breathe and words that bum" were 
once supposed to be confined, exclusively, to giv6 melody to the lyre, 
and life to the canvass. But the conceptions of modem benevolence 
have dispelled the illusion, and taught us that genius has no higher ob- 
jects than the promotion of the greatest amount of good to man — ^that 
these objects come home to the ^^ business and bosoms" of men in their 
every day avocations — ^that they lie level to every capacity, and never 
assume so exalted a character, as when they are directed to increase the 
sum of domestic happiness and fireside enjoyment — 

*' To mend the morals and improve the heart" 

■ 

It is this consideration that gives to the temperance effort in our day, 
a refined and expansive character — 

** Above all Greek, above all Boman &me"— 

which has enlisted in its cause sound heads and glowing hearts, in all 
parts of our country — which is daily augmenting the sphere of its influ- 
ence, and which has already carried its precepts and examples from the 
little sea-board village,* where it originated, to the foot of Lake Superior. 
And I have now the pleasure of seeing before me a society, assembled on 
their first public meeting, who have '^ banded together," not with such 
mistaken zeal as dictated the killing of Paul^ or assassinating CsBsar, but 
for giving their aid in staying the tide of intemperance which has been 
rolling westward for more than three centuries, sweeping away thou- 
sands of white and red men in its course — which has grown with the 
growth of the nation, and strengthened with its strength, and which 
threatens with an overwhelming moral desolation all who do not adopt 
the rigid maxim— 

** Touch not, taste not, handle not.** 

The British critic of the last century little thought, while moralizing 
upon some of the weaknesses of individual genius, that he was uttering 
maxims which would encourage the exertions of voluntary associations 
of men to put a stop to intemperance. It was as tme then as now, that 
^' in the bottle, discontent seeks for comfort, cowardice for courage, and 
bashfiilness for confidence." It was as true then^ as uq^ ^tfess^^Js^fc^^ ^wtsi^' 

2^ 
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ligence and irregularity" which are the, fruits of thb habit, " if long c<mi- 
tiniitfdi will render knowledge useless, wit ridiculoos, and genios coor 
temptible.'' . *^Who/' he exdaims, ^^that ever asked succors from 
Bacchus, was able to preserve himself from being enslayed by his aux- 
iliary ?"*. And is there ^ species of servitude more peniicious in its i&*> 
fluence, more degrading in its character, mc^e djsstructive of all physical 
and intellectual power, than the slavery of inebriation 1 The rage, c^ 
the conflagration-^the devastation of the flood — the fury of the tempest^ 
JEire emblematic of the moral fury oi the mind under the influence of 
alcohol. It is equally ungovernable in its power, and destructive in its 
eftects. But its devastations are more' to be deplored, because they are 
the devastations of human faculties — of intellectual power — of animal 
energy— of moral dignity— of social happiness — of temporal health^-of 
eternal felicity. 

Intemperance is emphatically the parent of disease, mental and phy- 
sical. It9 direct effects are to blunt the faculty ^f correct thinking, and 
to paralyze the power of vigorous action. Nothing more effectually 
takes away from the human mind, its ordinary practical powers of dis- 
crimination and decision, without which man is like a leaf upon the tem- 
pest, or the chaff before the wind. Dr. Darwin has aptly compart the 
effects of spirituous Hquors upon the lungs to the ancient fable g( Pro- 
metheus stealing fire from heaven, who was punished for the theft by 
a vukure gnawing on the Hver.f A strikii^ allegojfy : but one which is 
not inaptly applied to characterize the painful and acute diseases which 
are visited upon the inebriate. Dr. Rush was an early advocate of the 
cause. He likened the efi^cts of the various degrees of alcolu^, in spior^ 
ituous drinks, to the artificial mensuration of heat by the thennometery 
and took a decided stand in pointing out its poisonous e&ots upon th)e 
nystem, m, the generation of a numerous class of disease^ acute and 
chronic. 

. If unhealthy food had been the cause of such disorders, the article 
would be rigidly shunned. No man would choose to eat twice of the 
oicuta ; to use bread having a portion of lime in it ; or to drink frequently 
p{ a preparation of sugar of lead. Even the intemperate would fear to 
drink of alcohol, in its state of chemical purity, for its eflects would cer- 
tainly be to arrest the functions of life. Yet he will drink of this pow- 
erful drug, if diluted with acids, saccharine and coloring matter, water 
and various impurities, under the disguised names of wine, brandy, rum, 
malt liquors, whisky, cordials, and mixed potations, which all tend to 
pamper the natural depravity of the human heart, and poison its powers 
of healthful action. 

Alcohol is one of the preparations which were brought to light in the 

* Dr, Jobnton. ^ lAO^oTSABb. 
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•ge of the Alchemysts — ^when the human mind had run mad in a philo- 
•ophic research after two substances which were not found in nature — the 
philosopher's stone, and the universal panacea. One, it was believed, 
was to transmute all substances it touched into gold, and the other, to care 
all diseases. The two great desires of the world — tveahh and hng Hfe^ 
were thus to be secured in a way which Moses and the Prophets had 
never declared. A degree of patient ascetic research was devoted to the 
investigation of natural phenomena, which the world had not before wit- 
nessed ; and modem science is indebted to the mistaken labors of this 
race of chemical monks, for many valuable discoveries, which were, for 
the most part, stumbled pn. So far as relates to the discovery of the 
alcoholic principle of grains, a singular reversal of their high anticipa- 
tions has ensued. They sought for a substance to enrich mankind, but 
found a substance to impoverish them : they sought a power to cure all 
diseases, but they found one to cause them. Alcohol is thus invested 
with great talismanic power : and this power is not to create, but to 
destroy — ^not to elevate, but to prostrate — not to impart life, but death. 

How extensive its uses are, as a re-agent and solvent, in medicine and 
the arts — or if its place could be supplied, in any mstances, by other sub- 
stances — are questions to be answered by physicians and chemists. But 
admitting, what is probable to my own mind, that its properties and uses 
in pharmacy and the arts are indiispensable in several operations, in the 
present state of our knowledges-does this furnish a just plea for its ordi- 
nary use, as a beverage, in a state of health 1 No more than it would, 
that because the lancet and the probe are useful in a state of disease, 
they should be continued in a state of health. And do not every class 
of men who continue the use of ardent spirits, waste their blood by a diur- 
nal exhaustion of its strength and healthy properties, more injurious than 
a daily depletion ; and probe their flesh with a fluid too subtle for the 
physician to extract ? 

The transition from temperate to intemperate drinking, is very easy. 
And those who advocate the moderate use of distilled spirits are indeed 
the real advocates of intemperance. No man ever existed, perhaps, who 
thought himself in danger of being enslaved by a practice, which he, at 
first J indulged in moderation. A habit of relying upon it is imperceptibly 
formed. Nature is soon led to expect the adventitious aid, as a hale 
man, accustomed to wear a stafl*, may imagine he cannot do without it, 
until he has thrown it aside. If it communicates a partial energy, it is 
the energy of a convulsion. Its joy is a phrenzy. Its hope is a phan- 
tom. And all its exhibitions of changing passion, so many melancholy 
proofsi of 

"the iMSonable soul run mid.'' 

Aogelio beings are probably exei\\,edi fi\Miv« iSi 
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iatercouFse with the natives. The virulence o( this disorder exceeded 
9Py thing that they had before witnessed, though it is manifest, from the 
journal, that it was in its virulence only, tliat the disease itself presented 
any new features. ' A complete prostration of strength marked its com- 
jnencemen^, the legs swelled, the '^ sinews shrunk as black as any coaU' 
The iniection became general, and excited the greatest alarm. Not more 
tlrna 10 persons out of 110 were in a condition to afford assistance to the 
fiick by the middle of February. Eight had already died, and 50 were 
i^upposed to be past recovery. 

Cartier, to prevent his weakness being known, as well as to stop further 
infection, interdicted all intercourse with the natives. He caused that 
M every one should devoutly prepare himself by prayer, and in remem* 
l^rance of Christ, caused his image to be set upon a tree, about a flight 
shpt from the fort, amid the ice and snow, giving all men to understand 
that on the Sunday following, service should be said there, and that whoso- 
eiVer could go, sick or whole, should go thither in procession, singing 
tti» seven psalms of David, and other Litanies, praying, &c." 

. The disorder, however, continued to spread till there were not '' above 
three sound men in the ships, and none was able to go under hatches 
ta draw drink ibr himself, nor for his fellows." Sometimes they were 
constrained to bury the dead imder the snow, owing to their weakness 
and the severity of the frost, which rendered it an almost incredible labour 
tfk penetrate the ground. Every artifice was resorted to by Cartier, to 
keep the true state of his crews from the Indians, and he sought unremitr 
iiogly for a remedy against the disorder. 

In this his efforts were at last crowned with success, but not till he had 
J^ 25 of his men. By using a decoction of the bark and leaves of a cer- 
IftUA tree, which is stated to be "the Sassafras tree,"* the remainder of his 
^f^wa were completely recovered. The decoction was drank freely, and 
Ihe dregs applied externally, agreeably to the directions of Domaigaia, to 
whom he was indebted for the information, and who caused women 
to bring branches of it, and ^' therewithal shewed the way how to use it." 

The other incidents of the winter were not of a character to require no* 
ike. Mutual distrust existed. Cartier was in constant apprehension 
<^f some stratagem, which the character and movements of his savage 
l^ghbours gave somo grounds for. He was detaioed at the bay of the 
Holy Cross till the 6th May, 1536. The narrator takes the opportunity 
of this long season of inaction to give descriptions of the manners and cus* 
Idms, ceremonies and occupations of the Indians, and to detail the informa- 
iion derived from th^, and from personal observations respecting the geQf 
graphical features and Che productipns of the country. 

^As the tree k a^rwaarda stated to b« '* as b^ as any oak in i^V&aoe/' it ww proba 
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or lermeiited liquor fippears to have been, in no instance, overlooked or for- 
gotten. It would be easy to show the use made of thenoi in the West In- 
dies, and in the southern part of our hemisphere. But our object is con- 
fined to the Colonies planted in the North. And in this portion of the 
continent the English and French have been the predominating power9. 
It had been well, if they ha4 predominated in everything else — if they 
had only been rivals for courage, wisdom and dominion. If they had 
only fought to acquire civil power — conquered to spread Christianity- 
negotiated to perpetuate peace. But we have tpo many facts on record 
to show, that they were also rivals in spreading the reign of intempe- 
rance among the Indians ; in gleaning, with avaricious hand, the furs from 
their lodges ; in stimulating them to fight in their battles, and in leaving 
them to their own fate, when the battles were ended. 

Nor do we, as Americans, afiect to have suddenly succeeded to a better 
state of feelings respecting the natives than our English ancestry pos- 
sessed. They were men of sterling enterprise ; of undaunted resolution ; 
of high sentiments of religious and political liberty. And we owe to them 
^d to the peculiar circumstances in which Providence placed us, all that 
we are, as a free and a prosperous people. But while they bequeathed to 
us these sentiments as the preparatives of our own national destiny, they 
also bequeathed to us their peculiar opinions respecting the Indian tribes. 
And these opinions have been cherished with obstinacy, even down to 
our own times. The noble sentiments of benevolence of the 19th century 
had not davmed, when we assumed our station in the family of nations. 
If they were felt by gifted individuals, they were not felt by the body of 
the nation. Other duties — ^the imperious duties of self-existence, national 
poveity, wasted resources, a doubtful public credit, a feeble population, 
harassing frontier wars, pressed heavily upon us.' But we have seen 
all these causes of national depression passing away, in less than half a 
century. With them, it may be hoped, have passed away, every obsta- 
cle to the exercise of the most enlarged charity, and enlightened philan- 
thropy, respecting the native tribes. 

Nationality is sometimes as well characterized by small as by great 
things — ^by names, as by customs. And this may be observed in the 
treatment of the Indians, so far as respects the subject of ardent spir- 
its. Under the French government they were liberally supplied with 
brandy. Under the English, with Jamaica rum. Under the Americans, 
with whisky. These constitute the fire, the gall, and the poison ages of In- 
dian history. Under tins triple curse they have maintained an existence 
in the face of a white population. But it has been an existence merely. 
Other nations are said to have had a golden age. But there has been no 
g;olden age for them. If there ever was a state of prosperity among 
them, which may be likened to it, it was when their cam^^a "^ex.^ ^n.^s^xrc^s!^ 
with temporal abundance— when the t«uca» qH wsLXKaSi?^^^^^^'*^'^^^^^^^^^ 
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by neglecting to visit Cartier on his return with great nuiiibers of AadVes 
not before seen, and by evading the attempts made to renew an intercouTBe,' 
by feigning sickness as the cause of his neglect. Gartier felt his own 
weakness, from the death of so many of his crew and the sickness of other^ 
and has recorded for his government on this occasion the proverb, diat 
"he that takes heed and shields himself from all men, may hope to escape 
from some." He determined to abandon one of his vessels, that he might 
completely man and re-fit the others, and appears to have been diligent in 
making early preparations to return. While thus engaged, Donnacona 
(April 22,) appeared with a great number of men at Stadaco^a, and John 
Povvlet, " who being best believed of those people," he sent to reconnoitre 
them in their principal villages, reported that he saw so many people, that 
** one could not stir for another, and such men as they were never wont to 
see." Taignoagny, whom he saw on this occasion, requested him to be- 
seech Cartier to take off " a lord of the counti-y," called Agonna, who 
probably stood in the way of his own advancement. . Cartier availed him- 
self of this request to bring on an interview with Taignoagny, and by flat- 
tering his hopes, finally succeeded in the execution of a project he appears 
to have previously entertained. This was nothing less than the seizure 
of Donnacona, Taignoagny, Domaigaia, (his previous captives,) and ^ two 
more of the chiefest men," whom, with the children before received, mak* 
ing ten persons in all, he conveyed to France. 

This seizure was made on the 3d of May, being " Holy rood day," at a 
time when Cartier had completed his pireparations for sailing. He took 
formal possession of the country, under the name of New France, by 
erecting a cross "thirty- five feet in height," bearing a shield with the arms 
of France, and the following inscription : 



(( 



Francbcus primum dei gratia Francorum Rex regnat," 



Bi sentence upon which this unjustifiable outrage formed a practical com- 
ment. Three days afterwards he sailed from the port of the Holy Cross, 
leaving crowds of the natives to bewail the loss of their chiefs. And 
whose kindness led them to send on board a supply of provisions, when 
they found they could not effect their liberation. Finding the ctirrent of 
the St. Lawrence much swoln, he came to anchor at the isle of Filberds, 
near the entrance of the Sagnenay, where he was detained nine days. In 
the meantime many of the natives of Sagnenay visited the ships, and find- 
ing Donnacona a prisoner, they presented him three packs of heavier. Or. 
ihe 17th May, he made an unsuccessful attempt to proceed, but was forced 
back and detained four days longer, waiting*" till the fierceness of the wa 
ters" were past. He entered and passed out of the gulph on the 2l8tybu( 
encountering adverse winds, did not take his final departure from the New- 
Jfoundland coast till the 19th June He then took advantage of a favorable 
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wind, and performed the horatsrward voyage in 17 days. He entered the 
port of St Malo, July 6, 1536, iiaving been absent less than 14 months,. 8 
of which had been passed in the St, Lawrence. 

THIRD TOTAOB. 

. The reports and discoveries of Cartier were so well received by the 
King of France (Francis I.), that he determined to colonize the newly 

.discovered country, and named John Francis de la Roche, Lord of Rob- 
erval, his ^* Lieutenant, and Governor in the countries of Canada an4 
Hochelaga." Cartier retained his former situation as ^^ Captain General 
and leader of the ships,'' i^nd to. him was entrusted the further prosecution 
of discoveries. Five vessels were ordered to be prepared at St. Malo, and 
measures appear to have been taken to carry out settlers, cattle, seeds, 

'.and agricultural implements. Huch delay, however, seems to have 

: attended. the preparations, apd .before Ihey were completed, Donnacona 

: aad his comp^ons, who had been baptized, paid the debt of nature. A 
Uttle girl, ten years, old, was the pnly person surviving out of the whole 
immber of captives*. 

It is seldom that a perfect harmony has prevailed between the leaders 
of naval and land forces, in the execution of great enterprises. And 
.though ))ut little is said to guide the reader in forming a satisfactory 0|h- 
nion on the subject, the result in this instance proved that there was. a 
settled dissatisfaction in the mind of Cartier respecting the general ar- 
rai^ements for ihe contemplated voyage. Whether he thought himself 
neglected in not being invested with the govei^ment of the country he 

. had discovered, or felt unwilling that another should share in the honors 
of future discoveries^ cannot now be determined. It should be recollected 
that the conquest of Mexico had then but recently been accomplished 
(1520), an^ it is not improbable that Cartier, who had taken some pains 
to exalt Donnacona into fmother Montezuma, thought lumself entitled 
to receive firom Francis, rewards and emoluments in some measure cor- 
responding to those which his great rival, Charles, had finally bestowed 
upon Cortez. 

Whatever, were the causes, four years elapsed before the ships were 
prepared, and M. La Roche, oiji visiting the vessels in the road of St. 

. Malo, ready for sea, then informed Cartier that his artillery, munitions, 
. and " other necessary things" which he had prepared, were not yet arriv- 

. ed from Champaigne and Normandy. Cartier, in the meantime, had 
received positive ordens from the King to set sail. In this exigency, it 
..was determined^ that Cartier should proceed, while the Eang^s Lieuten- 
ant should remain ^' to prepare a ship or two at Honfieur, whither he 

. thought his things were come." 

, Tii«yWWgemeirt concluded, Ia Bj^;^ \w^??«.^ S^^^"^"^ ^^Sa. ^ 
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shocking forms. Too late the government and the clergy saw their 
error, and attempted* to arrest it ; but it was too deeply seated among 
their own countrymen, as well as among the Indians. Every effort 
proved unsuccessful ; and the evil went on until the^ Canadas were 
finally transferred to the British crown, with this ^^ mortal canker" 
burning upon the northern tribes. Those who have leisure and curiosity 
to turn to the early writers, will see abundant evidence of its deep and 
wide-spread influence. It became the ready means of rousing to action 
a people averse to long continued exertion of any kind. It was the 
reward of the chase. It was the price of blood. It was the great bar to 
the successful introduction of Christianity. It is impossible that the 
Indian should both drink and pray. It was impossible theuy and it is 
impossible now i and the missionary who entered the forest, with the 
Bible and crucifix in one hand, and the bottle in the other, might say, 
with the Roman soliloquist, who deliberated on self-murder, 

** My bane and antidote are both before me : 
While this infonns me I shall never die, 
ThU in a moment brings me to my end." 

National rivalry, between the English and French governments, gave 
a character of extreme bitterness to the feelings of the Indians, and served 
to promote the passion for strong drink. It added to the horrors of war, 
and accumulated the miseries of peace. It was always a struggle be- 
tween these nations which should wield the Indian power ; and, so far 
as religion went, it was a struggle between the Catholic and Protestant 
tenets. It was a power* which both had, in a measure, the means of 
putting into motion : but neither had the complete means of controlling it, 
if we concede to them the perfect will. It would have mitigated the 
evil, if this struggle for mastering the Indian mind had terminated with a 
state of war, but it was kept up during .the feverish intermissions of 
peace. Political influence was the ever-present weight in each side of the 
scale. Religion threw in her aid ; but it was trade, the possession of 
the fur trade, that 'gave the preponderating weight. And there is noth- 
ing in the history of this rivalry, from the arrival of Roberval to the 
death of Montcalm, that had so permanently pernicious an influence as 
the sanction which this trade gave to the use of ardent spirits. 

We can but glance at this subject ; but it is a glance at the track of a 
tornado Destruction lies in its course. The history of the fur trade is 
closely interwoven with the history of intemperance among the Indians. 
We know not how to effect the separation. Look at it in what era you 
will, the barter in ardent spirits qpnstitutes a prominent feature. From 
Jamestown to Plymouth — ^from the island of Manhattan to the Lake of 
the Hills, the tral£c was introduced at the earliest periods. And we 
cannot now put our finger on the map, to indicate a spot where ardent 
spirits is not known to the natives. Is it «Lt ftva moxiS^x ol\!afc CoWmbia^ 
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the sources of the Multoomah, or the Rio del Norde — the passes of the 
Rocky Mountains on Peace River, or the shores of the Arctic Sea ? it is 
known at all these places. The natives can call it by name, and they 
place a value on its possession. We do not wish to convey the idea thai 
it is abundant at these remote places. We have reason to believe it is s<b1« 
dom seen. But we also believe that in proportion as it is scarce^ — ^in pro- 
portion as the quantity is small, and the occasion of its issue rare, so is 
the price of it in sale, and the value of it iii gift, enhanced. And just so 
far as it is used, it is pernicious in effect, unnecessary in practice, unwise 
in policy. 

The French, who have endeared themselves so much in the af^tions 
of the Indians, were earlier in Canada than the English upon the United 
States' coast. Gar tier's treat of wine and bread to the Iroquois of the 
St. Lawrence, happened eighty-five years, before the landing of the Pil- 
grims. They were also earlier to perceive the evils of an unrestrained 
trade, in which nothing was stipulated, and nothing prohibited. To pre- 
vent its irregularities, licenses were granted by the French government 
to individuals, on the payment of a price. It was a boon to superannu- 
ated officers, and the number was limited. In 1685, the number was 
twenty- five. But the remedy proved worse than the disease. These 
licenses became negotiable paper. They were sold from hand to hand, 
and gave birth to a traffic, which assumed the same character in temp<h' 
ral affiiirs, that ^^ indulgences" did in apiritual. They were, in efiecty 
licenses to commit eVfery species of wrong, for those who got them at 
last, were generally persons under the government of no high standard 
of moral responsibility ; and as they may be supposed to have paid well 
for them, they were sure to make it up by excessive exeu^tions upon the 
Indians. Courier du bois^ was the term first applied to them. MerckatU 
voyageur^ was the appellation at a subsequent period. But whatever 
they were called, one spirit actuated them — the spirit of acquiring wealth 
by driving a gainful traffic with an ignorant people, and for this purpose 
ardent spirits was but too well adapted. They transported it, along with 
articles of necessity, up long rivers, and over difficult portages. And 
when they had reached the bocders of the Upper Lakes, or the banks d 
the Sasketchawine, they were too far removed from the influence of 
courts, both judicial and ecclesiastical, to be in much dread of them. 
Feuds, strifes, and murders ensued. Crime strode unchecked through 
the land. Every Indian trader became a legislator and a judge. His 
word was not only a law, but it was a law which possessed the property 
of undergoing as many repeids and mutations as the interest, the pride, 
or the passion of the individual rendered expedient. If wealth was ac- 
cumulated, it is not intended to infer that the pressing wants of the In* 
dians were not relieved — that the trade was not a y«t^ ^ssr«^J«&^ ves^ 
important one to them, and that great ipetVL asACT.^Tsafc-w«»^M*. «0RHQiSk 
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tered^ and a high degree of enterprise displayed in its prosecution. But 
ifi is contended, that Ureal wants were relieved, artificitil ones were cre- 
ated — that if .it substituted the gun for the how, and shrouds and hlan- 
\eis jn the place of the more expensive clothing of beaver sldns, it also 
substituted ardent spirits for water — intoxication for sobriety — disease 
fbr health. 

Those who entertain the opinion that the fall of Quebec* celebrated in 
England and America as a high military achievement, and the conse- 
quent surrender of Canada, produced any veiy important improvement 
in this state of things, forget that the leading principles and desires of the 
human heart are «Jike in all .nations, acting under like circumstances. 
The desire of amassing wealth — the thirst for exercising power — the 
{Mdde of information over ignorance — the power of vicious over virtuous 
jtrinoiples, are not confined t<]ij>articular eras, nations, or latitudes. Thej 
^^belong to mankind, and they will be pursued with a zeal as irrespective 
of, equal and exact justice, wherever they are not restrained by the enno<* 
Uing maxims of Christianity. 

Whoever feels interested in looking back into this period of our com- 
saercial Indian affairs, is recommended to peruse the published statistical 
aad controversial volumes, growing out of the Earl of Selkirk's schemes 
of colonization, and to the proceedings of the North West Company. 
This iron monopoly grew up out of private adventure. Such golden 
necounts were brought out of the country by the Tods, the Frobishers, 
and the M'Tavishes, and M'Gillvrays, who first visited it, that every 
bold num, who had either talents or money, rushed to the theatre of 
action. The boundary which had been left to the French, as the limit 
o£trade> was soon passed. . The Missinipi, Athabasca, Fort Chipewyan, 
SJ&ve lake, Mackenzie's and Copper Mine Rivers, the Unjigah and the 
Qpegon, were reached in a few years. All Arctic America was penetrated. 
The British government is much indebted to Scottish enterprise for the ex- 
tension of its power and resources in this quarter. But while we admire the 
iteal and boldness with which the limits of the trade were extended, we 
EC^et that a belief in the necessity of using ardent spirits caused them to 
be introduced, in any quantity, among the North West tribes. 

Other regions have been explored to spread the light of the gospel. 
This was traversed to extend the reign of intemperance, and to ,prove 
that the love of gain was so strongly implanted in the breast of the white 
man, as to carry him over regions of ice and snow, woods and waters^ 
where the natives had only been intruded on by the Musk Ox and the 
Polar bear. Nobody will deem it too much to say, that wherever the 
ourrent of the for trade set, the nations were intoxicated, demoralized, 
depopulated. The terrible' scourge of the i^nall pox, which broke out 
bkihe country north west of Lake Superior in 17S2, was scarcely more 
Aial to the naiiresy. though: more rapid and aVti^vv^ m\^ «&^t&^thaQ the 
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povrer of ardent spirits. Nor did it produce so great a moral affliction. 
For those who died of the rarioloid, were spared the death of ebriety. 
Pars were gleaned with an iron hand^ and rum was given out with an iron 
heart. There was no remedy for the rigors of the trade ; and there was xu>« 
appeal. Beaver was sought with a thirst of gain as great as that which 
carried Cortez to Mexico, and Pizarro to Peru. It had deaden^ the / 
ties of humanity, and cut asunder the cords^ of private £Euth.* lake the^ 
Spaniard in his treatment of Capolicoh, \^hen the latter had given -him ? 
the house full of gold for his ransom, he was himself basely executed.; 
So the northern chief, when he had given his all, gave himself as the vic^. 
tim at last. He was not, however, consumed at the stcthe^ but at the 
battle. The sword of his executioner wa^s spirits — ^his gold, beaver akim. 
And no mines of the precious metals, which the world has ever produced^ 
have probably been more productive of wealth, than the fur^yieldii^ 
regions of North America. 

But while the products of the chase have yielded wealth to the white 
man, they have produced misery to the Indian. The latter, suffering for 
the means of subsistence, like the child in the parable, had asked for 
bread, and he received it ; but, with it, he received a scorpion. And it 
is the sti^ of the scorpion, that has been raging among the tribes for 
more than two centuries, causing sickness, death, and depopulation iniU 
track. It is the venom of this sting, that has proved emphatically 



a_ 



-the blight of human bliss I 



Cuise to all itates of man, but most to tku,^ 

Let me not be mistaken, in ascribing effects disproportionate to their causie^ 
or in overlooking advantages which have brought along in their train, a> 
striking evil. I am no admirer of that sickly philosophy, which looks ; 
back upon a state of nature as a state of innocence, and which cannot i 
appreciate the benefits the Indian race have derived from the discovery \ 
of this portion of the world by civilized and Christian nations. But ': 
^hile I would not, on the one hand, conceal my sense of the advantages, 
temporal and spiritual, which hinge upon this discovery^ I would not, on 
the other, disguise the evils which intemperance has caused amcxog 
them ; nor cease to hold it up, to the puUic, as a great and destroying 
evilj which was early introduced — which has spread extensively — ^which 
iff in active Operation, and which threatens yet mord disastrous conse* 
quences to this unfortunate race. 

' Writers have not been wanting, who are prone to lay but little stresB 
upon the destructive influence of ardent spirits, in diminishing the native 
population, and who have considered its effects as triJling in compansoB 
to the wft»t of food,^and the enhaxu^ price created by this weo^ f '^i^ 

* 'the murder of Wddin, tl^e (iolH^blooded assassination of SoTeiij, and the sho01^ 
iaj^ dt Sttapte, ttrsr apptalad tof -»r jiMtifjKn^^ tbo foree of thi» mimxk^ 

t The North American Review. SanfoidJa ISasVot^ ol ^^li%^:kvi\^'!5i.'^^»^««^^^l(^s!k^^ 
the RevoluUcn. 
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abundance or scarcity of foo4 is a principle in political ecoBomy, which 
is assumed as the primary cause of depopulation* And, as such, we see 
no reason to question its soundness. If the value of labor^ the price of 
clothing and other necessary commodities, can be referred to the varying 
prices of vegetable and animal food, we do not see that the fact of a 
people's being civilized or uncivilized, should invalidate the principle ; 
and when we turn our eyes upon the forest we see that it does not. A 
pound of beaver, which in 1730, when animal food was abundant, was 
worth here about a French crown, is now, when food is scarce and 
dear, worth from five to six dollars; and consequently, one pound of 
beaver now will procure as much food and clothing as ^e pounds of the 
like quality of beaver then. It is the failure of the race of* furred ani- 
mals, and the want of industry in hunting them, that operate to produce 
depopulation. And what, we may ask, has so powerful an eSect in 
destroying the energies of the hunter, as the vice of intemperance ? 
Stupefying his mind, and enervating his body, it leaves him neither the 
\dgor to provide for his temporary wants,- nor the disposition to inquire 
into those which regard eternity. His natural affections are blunted,.and 
all ^e sterner and nobler qualities of the Indian mind prostrated. His 
family are neglected. They first become objects of pity to ovt citizens, 
and then of disgust. The want of wholesome food and comfortable 
clothing produce disease. He falls at last himself, the victim of disease, 
superinduced from drinking. 

Such is no exaggerated picture of the Indian, who is in a situation to 
c<mtract the habit of intemperance. And it is only within the last year 
or eighteen months — it is only since the operation of Temperance princi- 
ples has been felt in this remote place, that scenes of this kind have be- 
come unfrequent, and have almost ceased in our village, and in our set- 
tlement. And when we look abroad to other places, and observe the 
spread of temperance in the wide area from Louisiana to Maine, we may 
almost fancy we behold the accomplishment of Indian fable. It is related, 
on the best authority, that among the extravagances of Spanish enters 
prise, which characterized the era of the discovery of America, the na- 
tives had reported the existence of a fountain in the interior of one of the 
islands, possessed of such magical virtues, that whoever bathed in its 
Waters would be restored to the bloom of youth and the vigor of man- 
hood. In search of this wonderful fountain historians affirm, that Ponce 
de Leon and his followers ranged the island. They only, however, drew 
upon themselves the charge of credulity. May we not suppose this tale 
of the salutary fountain to be an Indian allegory of temperance ? It 
will, at least, admit of this application. And let us rejoice that, in the 
era of temperance, we have found the spring which will restore bloom 
to the cheeks of the young man, and the panacea that will remove dij- 
emge &om the old. 
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When we consider the effects which our own humble efforts as inhct- 
bitants of a distant post have produced in this labor of humanity, have 
we not every encouragement to persevere ? Is it not an effort sanctioned 
by the noblest affections of our nature — by the soundest principles of 
pMtanthropy-^bjr the highest aspimtions of Christian benevolence ? > Is 
it not the work of patriots as well as Christians ? of good citizens as well 
^ good neighbors ? Is it not a high and imperious duty to rid our land 
of the foul stain of intemperance ? Is it a duty too hard for us to accom- 
plish ? Is there anything unreasonable in the Voluntary obligations by 
which we are bound ? Shall we lose property or reputation by laboring 
in the cause of temperance ? Will the debtor be less able to pay his 
debts, or the creditor less able to collect them ? Shall we injure man, 
woman or child, by dashing away the cup of intoxication ? ShaU we 
incur the charge of being denominated fools or madmen ? Shall we vio- 
late any principles of morality, or any of the maxims of Christianity ? 
Shall we run the risk of diminishing the happiness of others, or putting 
our own in jeopardy ? Finally, shall we injure man — shall we offend 
God} 

^ .If neitlver of these evils will result — ^if the highest principles of virtue 
apd happiness sanction the measure — ^if learning applauds it, and religion 
approves, it — if good must result from its success, and injury cannot 
accrue i^om its failure, what further motive need we to impel us onward, 
to devote our best faculties in the cause, and neither to fiunt nor rest 
till the niQde.m hydra of intemperance be expelled from our country ? 



VENERABLE INDIAN CHIEF. 

The Cattaraugus (N. Y.) Whig, of a late date, mentions that Gov. 
Blacksnake, the Grand Sachem of the Indian nation, was recently in that 
place. He resides on the Alleghany Reservation, about twenty miles 
from the village ; is the successor of Corn Planter, as chief of the Six 
Nations — a nephew of Joseph Brant, and uncle of the celel^ted Red 
Jacket. He was bom near Cayuga Lrake in 1749, being now ninetyHsix 
years of age. He was in the battle of Fort Stanwix, Wyonoing, &c., and 
was a warm friend of G«n. Washington during the Revolution. He was 
in Washington's camp forty days at the close of the Revolution— ^was 
appomted chief by him, and now wears suspended from lus neck a beau- 
tifal silver medal presented to him by Gren. Washingtcm, bearing date 
'1796."" .- ■ 






FATE OF THE RED MCE IN AMERICA: 

THE POLICY PURSUED TOWARDS THElIf BT GOVERNMENT, AND 

THE PRESENT CONDITION OF THE TRIBES WHO ^AVE 

REMOVED WEST -OF THE MISSISSIPPI.* 

The Temoval of the Indian Tribes within our State boondaries, to the 
west of the Mississippi, and their present condition and probable alti« 
mate fate, have been the topic of such frequent speculation, misunder- 
standing, and may we not add, misrepresentation, within a few yean 
past, both at home and abroad, that we suppose some notice of them, 
mad particularly of the territory they occupy, and the result, thus .fiur, 
of their experiment in self-government, drawn from authentic sources, 
may prove not unacceptable to- the public 

The nomadic and hunter states of society never embraced withm 
themselves the elements of perpetuity. They haye ever existed, in- 
deed, like a vacuum in the system of nature, which is at every moment 
in peiil, and subject to be filled up and destroyed by the in-rushing of 
the surrounding element. Civilisation is that element, in relation to 
non -agricultural and barbaric tribes, and the only question with respect 
to their continuance as distinct communities has been, how long they 
could resist its influence, and at what particular era this influence 
should change, improve, undermine, or destroy them. It is proved by 
history, that two essentially different states of society, with regard to 
art and civilisation, cannot both prosperously exist together, at the same 
time. -The one whidi is in the ascendant will absorb, and destroy the 
tyther. A wolf and a lamb are not more «ntagonistical in the system 
of organic being, than civilisation and barbarism, in the great ethno- 
logical impulse of man's diflusion over the glpbe. In this impulse, bar- 
barism may temporarily triumph, as we see it has done by many striking 
examples in the history of Asia and Europe. But'Such triumphs have 
been atteaded wi^ this remarkable result, that they have, in the end, 
reproduoed the civilisation which they d^troyed. Such, to quote no 
other example, was the eSkci of the prostration of the Roman type of 
•eivi^isation by the warlike and predatory tribes of Northern Europe. 
Letters and Christianily were both borii^e down, for a while, by this irre* 
sistible on-rush ; but they were thereby only the more deeply implanted 

^ Democratic Ee^ieTr, \^^4« 



in the stratum of preparing civilisation ; and in doe time, Uke the grain 
that rots before it reproduces, sprang «p with a vigor and' freshness, 
"which is calculated to be endunngy wad to "fill die globe. 

Civilisation may be likened to an afo80ii)ent body, placed in contact 
with an anti^bsorbent, for -some of the properties of wfaidi it has 
strong affinities. It will draw these latter so completely out, that, to 
use a strong phrase, it may besaid to eat them up. Civilisation is found 
~to derive some of the means of its perfect development from letters and 
the arts, but it cannot permanently exist without the cultivation of the 
soil. It seems to have been the frindamental principle on which the 
vpecies were originally created, that they i^ould derive their sustenance 
^and mieans of perpetuation from this industrial labor. Wherever agri- 
cultural tribes have placed themselves in juxtaposition to hunters and 
erratic races, they have been found to withdraw from Uie latter the 
meiains f>f their support, by narrowing the limits of the forest and plains, 
upon the wild animals of which, both canuvorous and herbivorous, hun- 
"lerd subsist. When these have been destroyed, the grand resources qf 
these hunters and pursuers have disappeared. Wars, the introduction of 
foreign articles or habits of injurious tendency, may[accelerate the period 
of their decline — a result which is still frirther helped forward by inter- 
nal dissebsiens, and the want of tibat political foresight by which civil 
nations exisf. But without these, and by the gradual process of the 
harrowing down of Iteir hunting gfounds, and the conversion of the 
dominions of the bow and arrow to those of the plough this result 
must inevitably ensue. There is no principle of eitiaer pennanency or 
prosperity in the savage state. 

It is a question of curious and philosophic interest, however, to ob- 
serve the varying and very unequal effects, which different types of 
dvHisation have had upon the wild hordes of men with whom it has 
- come into contact. And still more, perhaps, to trace the original effici 
-ency, or dSbminacy of the civil type, in the blood of predominating 
races, "Who have been characterized by it. In some -of the 'European 
stiX^ks tl^s type has remained nearly stationary smce it reached the 
chivalric era. In others, it had assumed a deep^ commercial tane^ and 
<M>nfined itself greatly to the drawing forth, from the resources of new 
t^untries^ those objects which invigorate trade. There is no stock, 
liavHig clahns 16 a generic nationality, in which the princ^kcf prognss ' 
has, from the outset, been so strongly marked, as in those hardy, brave 
and athletic tribes in the north of Europe, for whom the name of Ten* 
tons conveys, pernaps, ia more comprehensive tneanh^, than ^ com- 
paratively later o ne of Sax ons. The object of this race apjjeais con- 
tinually to be, and to have been, to do tiiore than has previously been 
done ; to giire diflhsion and comprehension to deaii^cjM o^ \sdes$(^s<«<5c&8Ss^^ 
and thns^ b/|)eip«tttany pitting forftinfcw oSSow^a^oii'^Kito^^^^s^^wo^ 
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^nman to nis highest destiny. The same impulsiye aspirations of the 
spirit of progress, the same energetic onwardness of principle which 
overthrew Rome, oyerthrew, at another period, the simple institutions 
of the woad-4tained Britons ^ and, whatever other aspect it bears, we 
must aUtrifoute to the same national energy the modern introduction of 
European civilisation into Asia. 

When these principles come to be applied to America, and to be tested 
by its native tribes, we shall clearly perceive their appropriate and distinc- 
tive effects. In South America, where the type of chivalry marked the 
discoverers, barbarism has lingered among the natives, without being 
dertroyed, for three (Senturies. In Canada, which drew its early 
colonists exclusively from the feudal towns and seaports, whose mhabit- 
aots had it for a maxim, that they had done all that was required ot 
good citizens, when they had done all that had been premously done^ the 
native tribes have remained perfectly stationary. With the exception 
of slight chiuiges in dress, and an absolute depreciation in morals, they 
are essentially at this day what they were in the respective eras of Car- 
tier and Champlain. In the native monarchies of Mexico and Peru, 
Spain overthrew the ^ross objects of idolatrous worship, and intercalated 
among these tribes the arts and some of the customs of the 16th century. 
With a very large proportion of the tribes but little was attempted be* 
ydnd military subjugation, and lefs accomplished. The seaboard tribes 
received the ritual of the Romish church. Many of those in the inte- 
rior, comprehending the higher ranges of the Andes and Cordilleras, re- 
mam to this day in the undisturbed practice of their ancient superstitions 
and modes of subsistence. It is seen from recent discoveries, that there 
ace vast^portions of the interior of the country, unknown, unexplored 
and undescribed. We are just, indeed, beginning to comprehend the 
true character of the indigenous Indian civilisation of the era of the disco- 
veiy. These remarks are sufficient to show bow feebly the obligations 
of letters and Christianity have been performed, with respect to the red 
men, by the colonists of those types of the early European civilisation, 
who rested themselves on feudal tenures^ military renown, and an eccle- 
siastical system of empty ceremonies. 

It was with very different plans and principles that North America 
was colonized. We consider the Pilgrims as the embodiment of the 
.; true ancient Teutonic type. Their Alaric and Brennus were found in 
the pulpit and in the school-room. They came with, high and severe 
notions of civil and religious liberty. It was their prime object to sus- 
tain themselves, not by conquest, but by cultivating the soil. To escape 
an ecclesiastical tyrainny at home, they were willing to venture them- 
selves in new climes. But they meant to triumph in the arts of peace. 
TTiey embarked with the Bible as their shield and aword, and they laid 
itBprinciplea at the foundation of al\thft\t m{\\NL\^»i»^ ^mV^\vt/&tax:Y> ui- 
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dustria], and ecclesiastic. They were pious and industrious themselyes, 
and they designed to make the Indian tribes so. They bought their 
lands and paid for them^ and proceeded to establish friendly neighbor- 
hoods among the tribes. Reli^ous truth^ as it is declared in the Gos- 
pel, was the fundamental principle of all their acts* In its exposition 
and daily use, they followed no interpretations of councils at variance 
with its plain import. This every one was at liberty to read. 

Placed side by side with such an enlightened and purposed race, what 
had the priests of the system of native rites and superstitions to expect } 
There could be no compromise of rites — no partial conformity — no giving 
up a part to retain the rest — ^as had been done in the plains of Central 
^ America, Mexico and Yucatan. No toleration of pseudo-paganism, as 
had been, done on the waters of the Orinoco, the Parana and the Para- 
guay. They must abandon the system at once. The error was gross 
and total. They must abjure it. They had mistaken darkness for light ; 
and they were now offered the light. They had worshipped Lucifer . 
instead of Immanuel. This the tribes who spread along the shores of 
the North Atlantic were tbld, and nothing was held back. They 
founded churches and established schools among them. They trans- 
lated the entire Bible, and the version of David's Psalms, and th^ 
Hymns of Dr. Watts, into one of their languages. Two types of the 
human race, more fully and completely antagonistical, in all respects, ' 
never came in contact on the globe. They were the alpha and omega 
of the ethnological chain. If, therefore, the Red Race declined, and 
the white increased, it was because civilisation had n^ore of the prin- ; 
ciples of endurance and progress th|n barbarism ; because Christianity ^ 
was superior to paganism ; industry to idleness ; agriculture to hunting ; . 
letters to hieroglyphics ; truth to error. Her^ lie the true selrets of 
th^ Red Men's decline. 

There are bat three principal results which, we think, the civilized 
' Mrorld could have anticipated for the race, at the era of the discovery. 
1. They might be supposed to be subject to early extermlnatioh on the 
coasts, where they were found. A thousand things* would lead to this, 
which need not be mentioned. Intemperance and idleness alone were 
adequate causes. 2. Philanthropists and Christians* might hope to re 
claim them, either in their original positions on the coasts, or in agri- 
cultural communities in adjacent parts. 8. Experience and forecast 
might indicate a third result, in which full success should attend 
neither of the foregoing plans, nor yet complete fidlure. There was 
nothing, exactly, in the knowit history of mankind, to guide opinion. 
A mixed condition of things was the most probable result*. And this, 
it might be anticipated, would be greatly modified by times and seasons^ 
circumstances and localities, acting on i^iax\k,^3^ Vi^o^. ^^^^gsod^C^ks^ 
caujd hare been expected but the decVme «cu3l es^ATic^a»TL cS. w^aa >5^m^ 

24 
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•whilst the removal of others, to less exposed positions, wojold he found 
to t^l upon their improvement The ef&cts of letters and Christianity 
voi^ld necessarily be slow ; but they were effects, which the liistory of 
discovery and civilisation, in other parte of the world, proved to be 
^ective and practical. What was this mixed condition to eventuate 
ip ?-^how; long was it to continue ? Were the tribes to exiercise sove- 
reign p9litical jurisdiction^over the tracte they lived on ? Were they to 
submit to the civilized code, and if so, to the penal code only, or also 
to the civil ? Or, if not, were they to exist by amalgamation with the 
European stocks, and thus contribute the elemente of a new race ? 
These, and many other questions, early arose, and were citeik not a little 
perplexing to magistrates, legislatures, and governors. It was evident 
Ib^ f^boriginal race possessed distinctive general righte, but these existed 
contempcxaneously, or intermixed with the righte of the discoverers. 
How were these separate righte to be defined } How were the weak 
to he protected, and the strong to be restrained, at pointe beyond the 
lirdinary pale of the civil law ? If a red man killed a \yhite, without 
the ordinary jurisdiction of the courte, could he be seized as a criminal ? 
And if SO) were civil offences, committed without the jurisdiction of 
either territory, cognizable in either, or neither ? Could there be a 
soprenuusy within a supremacy ? And what was the limit between 
State and United States laws ? Such were among the topics entering 
mto the Indian policy. It was altogether a mixed system, and like most 
:mixed systems, it worked awkwardly, confusedly, and sometimes badly. 
Precedente were to be esteblished for new cases, and these were per^ 
petually subject to variation. Legislators, judges, and executive officers, 
were often in doubt, and it required the wisest, shrewdest, and best men 
'!in the land to resolve these doubts, and to lay down nples, or advice, for 
future proceeding in relation to the Red Race. It will be sufficient to 
'hear cut the latter remark, to say^ that among the sages who deemed 
. this subject important, were a Roger Williams, a Pennj a Franklin, a 
Washington, a Jefferson, a Monroe, a Crawford, and a Calhoun. 
,'— 'It must: needs have happened, that where the Saxon race went, the 
' -principles of law, justice, and freedom, must prevail. These principles, 
; as they existed in England at the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
. were transferred to America, with the Cavaliers, the Pilgrims, and the 
;;iQuakers, precisely, as to the two first topics, as they existed at home. 
Private righte were as well secured, and public ju^tide as well awarded^ 
here, as there. But they also brought over the aristocratic system, 
■which was upheld by the royal governors, who were the immediate re- 
-'presbnt'atives of the crown. The doctrine was imprescriptible, that the 
iee of all public or unpatented lands was in the crown, and all inhalnt- 
"ants of the realm owed allegiance and fealty to die crown. This doo« 
tiine, wbeti applied to the native tnbes <£ kai«tV»^VSt >^m TMtlther 
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, fee-simple in^the soily.nor political sovereignty over it. It cut ihem 
down to vassals, but, by a legal solecism, they were regarded as a sort 
of firee vassals. So long as the royal governments remained, they had 
the usufruct of the public domain-r-the right of fishing, and huntin"^, and 
planting upon it, and of doing certain other acts of occupancy ; but thiii 
right ceased just as soon, and as fast, as patents were granted, or the public 
exigency required the domain. The native chiefs were quieted with 
presents from the throne, through the local ojQ&cers, and their ideas of in- 
dependence and control were answered by the public councils, in which 
fri.endships were established, and the public tranquillity looked after. 
Private purchases were made firom the outset, but the idea of a public 
treaty of purchase of the soil utider the proprietary and royal governors, 
was hot entertained before the era of William Penn. 

It remained for the patriots of 1775, who set up the frame of our pre- 
sent government, by an appeal to arms, to award, the aboriginal tribes 
the full proprietary right to the soil they respectively occupied, and to 
guarantee to them its full and free use, until such right was relinquished 
by treaty stipulations. So far, they were acknowledged as sovereigns. 
This is the first step in their political exaltation, and dates, in our re- 
cords, firom the respective treaties of Fort Pitt, September 17, 1778, 
and of Fort Stanwix, of October 22, 1784. The latter was as early 
after the establishment of our independence, as these tribes — ^the Six 

, nations, who, with the exception of the Oneidas, sided with the parent 
cpuntryr-could be brought to listen to the terms of peace. They were 
followed by the Wyandots, Delawares, and Chippewas, and Ottowas, 

. in January, 1785 ; by the Cherokees, in November of the same year ; 

. and by the Choctaw9 and Shawnees, in January, 1786. Other western 
nations followed in 1789 : the Creeks did not treat till 1790. And from 
this era, the system has been continued up to ihe present moment. It 

. may. be affirmed, that there is not an acre of land of the public domain 
of the United States, sold at the land offices, from the days of General 
Washington, but what has been acquired iif this manner. War, in which 
we and they have been firequently involved, since that pefriod, has con- 
veyed no territorial right. We have conquered them, on the field, not 
to usurp territory, but to place them in a condition to observe how much 
more their interests and permanent prosperity would be, and have ever 
been, promoted by the plough than the sword. And there has been s 
prompt recurrence, at ievery mutation fix)m war to peace, punctually, tc 
that fine sentiment embraced in thq firsi article of the first treaty eve] 
made between the American government and the Indian tribes, namely 
that all ofifences and animosities ^^ shall be mutually forgiven, and buriei 
in deep oblivioDi and never more be had in remembrance."* 

• Tnaty of Fort Fitt, 177a 
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Tlie first step to advance the aboriginal man to his natural and just 
political rights, namely, the acknowledgment of his right to the soilj we 
l^ave mentioned ; but those that were to succeed it were mote difficult 
and complex ^in their bearings. Congress, from the earliest traces ot 
their action, as they appesir in their journals and public acts, confined the 
operation of the civil code to the territory actually acquired by negotia- 
tion, and treaties duly ratified by the Senate^ and proclaimed, agreeably 
, to the Constitution, by the President. So much of this public territory 
JOS kn within the respective State /tW, fell, by the terms of our politi* 
C^l. Compact] under iSfto/e laws^ and the jurisdiction of the State courtist ; 
and as soon ^ new tracts of the Indian territory, thus within State boun* 
daries, were acquired, the State laws had. an exact corresponding exten- 
_ siou .until the whole of such Indian lands had 1)een acquired. This pro- 
., yid^d a definite and clear mode of action, and if it were sometimes the 
. subject of doubt or confliction, such perplexity arose fi:om the great ex- 
tension of the country, its sparsely settled condition, and the haste or 
ignorance of local niagistrates. And these {difficulties were invariably 
removed whenever the cas^s came into the Supreme Court of thetJnited 
States. 

. yrithout regard to the area. of the States, but including and h&ving 
. respect only to the territories, and to the vast and unincorporated wil- 
derness, called the ^^ Indian country," Congress provided a special code 
of laws, and from the first, held over this part of the Union, and holds 
over it now, full and complete jurisdiction. This code was designed 
chiefly to regulate the. trade carried on at those remote points between 
■ the white and red men, to preserve the public tranquillity, and to provide 
for the adjudication of offences Citizens of the United States, carrying 
the. petssport,. license, or authority of tbtir government, are protected by 
their .papers thus legally obtained ; and the tribes are held answerable for 
their good treatment, and if violence occur, for their lives. No civil 
process, however, has efficacy in such positions ; and there is no com- 
. . pulsoiy legal collection of debts, were it indeed practicable, on the Indian 
territories. The customs and usages of the trade and intercourse, 
as established from early times, prevail there. These customs are 
- chiefly founded on the patriarchal system, which was found in vogue on 
. the settlement of the country, and they admit of compensations and 
, privileges founded qn natural principles of equity and right. The Indian 
criminal. ^Ojdey whatever that is, also prevails there. The only excep- 
-Ition^.to it arises from cases of Americans, maliciously killed within the 
,■ IVbdif^ .couiitry," .the laws of Congress providing, that the aggressors 
should be'surxepdered.i^to the hajids of justice* and tried by the nearest 
United States courts. 

These preliminary j^B^t^ w^l P^hihit S9|n« of the leading features of 
the mixed sjsteija alluded to. Its workings were better calculated for 
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the early st^s of society, while population was sparse and the two 
races, as bodies, kept- far apart, than for its maturer periods. As the in- 
tervening lands became ceded, and sold, and settled, and the tribes them'* 
selves began to put on aspects of civilisation, the discrepancies of the sys- 
tem, and its want of homogeneousness and harmony, became *more appa- 
rent. Throughout the whole period of the administrations of Washington, 
and John Adams, and Jefferson, a period of twenty years, the low state of 
our population, and the great extent and unreclaimed character of the 
public domain, left the Indians undisturbed, and no questions of much 
importance occurred to test the permanency of the system as regards 
the welfare of the Indians. Mr. Jefferson foresaw, however, the effect 
of encroachments beyond the Ohio, and with an enlightened regard for 
the race and their civilisation, prepared a new and consolidated code of 
all prior acts, with some salutary new provisions, which had the effect to 
systematize the trade and intercourse, and more fully to protect the rights 
of the Indians. This code served, with occasional amendments, through 
the succeeding administrations of Madison, Monroe, and John Quincy 
Adams, into that of General Jackson, when, in 1834, the greatly ad- 
vanced line of the frontiers, the multiplied population, and necessarily 
increased force of the Indian department, and the large amount of Indian 
annuities to be paid, called for its thorough revision, and a new general 
enactment was made. 

Previously, however,' to this time, during the administration of Mr. 
Monroe, it was perceived that the Indian tribes, as separate communi- 
ties, living in, and surrounded by, people of European descent, and gov- 
erned by a widely different system ef laws, arts, and customs, could not 
be expected to arrive at a state of permanent prosperity while thus lo- 
cally situated. The tendency of the Saxon institutions, laws, and juris- 
prudence, was to sweep over them. The greater must needs absorb 
the less. And there appeared, on wise and mature reflection, no rea- 
sonable hope to the true friends of the native race, that they could sus- 
tain themselves in independency or success as foreign elements ii) the 
midst of the State communities. It was impossible that two systems of 
governments, so diverse as the Indian and American, should co-exisi on ( 
the same territory. All history proved this. The most rational hope 
of success for this race, the only one which indeed appeared practical 
on a scale commensurate with the object, was to reniove them, with 
their own consent, to a position entirely without the boundaries of the 
State jurisdictions, where they might assert their political sovereignty, 
and live and develope their true national character, under their own 
laws. 

The impelling cause for the action of the ^v^TMCfikKD^.^ ^ksms^'^Rx.* 
Monroe's administration, was the pecuWai coxv^^wcl oi ^;.«tfvxxs^^2c^^i^'^^»^^ 
ingoD their own original territories^ VilYiiii Vke ^Va.X.^'^^''^^^^^^''" 
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who vt&ce adverse to further cessioas of such territory. The question 
assumed its principal interest in the State of Georgia^ Vitlun which por- 
tions of the Cr6ek and Cherokee tribes were then living. About ten 
millions of acres of lahds were thus in the occuptuicy of these two tribes. 
AJs the population of Georgia e:xpanded and approached the Indian set- 
tlemehts, the evils of the mixed political syistem alluded to began strong- 
ly, to evince themselves. In the progress of the dispersion of the human 
rate over the globe, there never was, perhaps, a more diverse legal, po- 
litical, and moral amalgamation attempted, than there was found to ex- 
ist, when, in this area, the descendants from! the old Saxons, north-men 
and tiugenots from Europe, came in contact with the descendants (we 
sp'eiak of a theory) of the idle, pastoral, unphilosophic, non-inductive race 
of central Asia, living in the genial climate and sunny valleys of Georgia 
and. Alabama. 

The American government had embaitassed itself by stipulating at an 
early day, with the State of Georgia, to extinguish the Indian title with- 
in her boundaries, at the earliest practicable period, when it could be done 
^f peaceably and on reasonable conditions." The Indians, as ikey ad- 
vanced in agriculture, became averse to sell. The Georgians, as they 
ihcrieased in numbers, became importunate for the territory to which they 
had, in thiseVent, the reversionary right. The President was frequently 
importuned by the State authorities. The Indians were frequently 
brought to consider' the subject, which wais one that increased its impor- 
tance with years. 

We have deemed it proper to put this matter in its right attitude in 
relation to the great question of Indfkn removal ; and as furnishing, as it 
did, reasons for the early consideration and action of the government; 
It is not our intention to pursue the Georgia question disjunctively — we 
have neither time nor space for it here, and will only further premise^ 
that it is susceptible of some very different views from those often pre- 
mised of it.* That it was one of the prominent considerations which 
led the administration of Monroe to take up betimes the general question 
of the Indian tribes, is well known and remembered, and apparent from 
a perusal of the public documents of the era. 

Governed by sucH considerations, Mr. Monroe communicated a spe- 
cial message to Congress on the 27th of January, 1S25, recommending 
the removal of all the tribes within the States and Territories, and pro* 
vidirig fot their future " location and government." This is th* of^al 
date and foundation of the plan of removal, which has been so generally, 

* We have only space to say here, that the cession of the Greorgia lands was su]>> 

se^'iently made by the Lower Creeks under th^ chieftaincy of General M'liitoslL, 

rvho was the iSnt to affix his signature to it-:- For this act he paid the pdaalt^r- ofnis 

ZrV& ; the Upper Creeks and their adheieuts, \iaV\ti^ ^s^em\iVftd m wrms^ surrounded 

-6/> house, and £red three hundred \)a\\s intb iX,^\\\Ti^Sx^N«Kka:8;ti>^^^ 

^iiTtijSLtet; 
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and may we not add, so successfully and propitiously to the best inte- 
rests of the tribes, carried into effect. ^^ Being deeply impressed witk 
the opinion," observes this venerated statesman^ who has, years since, 
gone to join the patriot spirits who achieved our independence — *^ that 
tiie removal of the Indian tribes from the land which they now occu-' 
py, within the limits of the several States and Territories, to &e coun- 
try lying westward and northward thereof, within our acknowledged 
boundaries, is of very high importance to the Union, and may be accom- 
plished on conditions, and in a manner, to promote the interests and hap- 
piness of those tribes, the attention of the government has been long 
drawn, with great solicitude, to the object. 

** For the removal of the tribes within the limits of the State of Greor- 
g}a, the motive has been peculiarly strong, arising from the compact with 
that State, whereby the United States are bound to extinguish the In- 
dian title to the lands within it, whenever it may be done peaceably, and 
on reasonable conditions. 

^' In the fulfilment of this compact, I have thought that the United 
States should act with a generous spirit, that they should omit nothing 
which should comport with a liberal construction of the instrument, and 
likewise be in accordance with the just rights of those tribes. From the 
view which I have taken of the subject, I am satisfied that, in the dis- 
charge of these important duties, in regard to both the parties alluded to, 
the United States will have to encouilter no conflicting interests with 
either : on the contrary, that the removal of the tribes from the Territo- 
ries which they inhabit, to that which was designated in the message at 
the commencement of the session, which would accomplish the object 
for Georgia, under a well digested plan for their government and civili- 
sation, in a mode agreeable to themselves, would not only shield them 
from impending rain, but promote their welfare and happiness. Experi- 
ence has ckarfy demonstrated thaty in their present stpie^ it is impossible to 
incorporate them^ in such masses^ in any form whatever j into our system. It 
has also demonstrated J with equal certainty ^ that without a timely anticipa' 
tion o/y and provision against y the dangers to which they are ea^posed^ under 
causes which it loill he ^ffictdt, if not impossible^ to control^ their degradon 
tion and extermination will be inevitable,^ 

We have underscored the last two sentences, because they express 
in forcible and just language, the experience of the American gorem- 
ment,in relation to the subject, after an experiment of fifty years, dating 
from '75, and lie, indeed, at the foundation of the present Indian policy. 
It is also the experience of sound and calm observers, who have watch- 
ed the operation of our laws and customs upon the isolated Indian com- 
munities in the States. Every year has exemplified the futility of rais- 
ing them up to the European standard in industry, in intelligence^or cha- 
racter, while thus situated ; nor, indeed^ bsA \\. Vi^««i ^TWiC^R»is3«^^s^^«i^^ 
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them effectually against the comhined efiects of intemperance ^ personal 
sloth, and of popular and vulgar contumely. 

Mr. Calhoun, whose report on the subject was transmitted to Con- 
gress, with the message above named,* communicates the details essen- 
tial to the execution of the proposed plan. He states the whole num- 
ber of Indians to be removed from the States and Territories, excluding 
those located west and north of Lake Michigan and the Straits of St. 
Mary's, at 97,000 souls, who occupy about 77 millions of acres of land. 
The country proposed for their location is that stretching immediately 
west, beyond the boundaries of the States of Missouri and Abkansas, 
having the River Arkansas running through its centre from west to east, 
the Missouri and Red rivers respectively as the northern boundary, and 
the vast grassy plains east of the Rocky Mountains, as its western 
limit. * 

The map which we publish of this territory, is drawn on the basis of 
one which was published by Congress in 1834, in illustration of the re- 
port of the committee on Indian afliiirs of May 30th of that session. It 
embraces all the locations of tribes to that period. 

The plan proposed the gratuitous grant of the country to the respec- 
tive tribes, and their removal to it at government expense. It embraces 
the transference to it, of their schools established by religious societies, and 
supported, in part, by the civilisation fund, and all their means of moral 
and religious culture. It is based on the pursuit of agriculture, the mer 
chanic arts, and the raising of cattle and stock. It invests the tribes 
with full power of making and executing all their laws and regulations, 
civil and criminal. It stipulates military protection, to keep the sur- 
rounding tribes at peace. It leaves them their political sovereignty ; 
being without the boundary of the States, under their own chiefs and 
local governors, with such aids as are necessary to enable the various 
, tribes to associate and set up the frame of an associated government to 
be managed by themselves, and as subsequently proposed in Congress, 
to be represented in that body whenever the system shall be perfected 
so as to justify this measure. It proposed, ^s the basis of removal, a 
solemn act of Congress, guaranteeing the country to them, and exclud- 
ing its future incorporation into the States. A second location, in the 
northern latitudes, was proposed for the Indians west of Michigan, where 
a further body of 32,266 souls were estimated to reside. 

Such were the general principles of Mr. Monroe's plan, submitted in 
1825, and subsequently adopted by Congress, in its essential features. 
It has now been in operation eighteen years, and it is proposed, in 
bringing this paper to a close, briefly to examine the condition and pros- 
pects of the expatriated tribes, in the country to which they have been 
tonaferred. 
By a report from the proper departmeiit,tt«Li»m\\fc^\.oC»awgt^^s with 
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the President's message in 1836, the result of the first ten years' exp^ 
riment is shown to have been the actual migration of 40,000 from 
Aeir original seats, east, to the allotted Indian territory, west of the Mis- 
sissippi. Of this number, 18,000 were Creeks, 15,000 Choctaws, 6,000 
Cherokees, 2,000 Chippewas, Ottawas, and Pottowattomies, 1,300 
Shawnees, 800 Delawares, 500 Quapaws, 400 Seminoles, 600 Kicka- 
poos, 400 Senecas, and an average of, say 250 each, of Appalachicolas, 
Weas, Piankashaws, Peorias and Kaskaskias. In this statement, small 
fractions over or Under, are omitted. A location and permanent home 
has been provided for seventeen tribes and parts of tribes ; a number 
which, in the succeeding seven years, we speak from documents before 
us, has been largely augmented. The whole body of the Cherokees, of 
the Creeks, or Muscogees, of the Chickasaws and Choctaws, &c., and 
also, with the exception of one principal band, of the Seminoles, have 
' been removed. Portions of other tribes, not then full, have joined their 
kindred ; and some whole tribes, who had not before come into the ar-. 
rangement, and ceded their lands east, as the Hiamas of the Wabash^ 
and the Wyandots of Sanduskey, have since accepted locations in the 
Indian territory. The Chickasaws are all located with their affiliated 
countrymen, the Choctaws ; and numbers of the ancient Iroquois con- 
federacy, the Six Nations of New York, as well as the ancient Mbhe- 
gans and Munsees, have, within a few years, selected locations south of 
the Missouri. The entire number of red men now concentrated on those 
plains and valleys, where winter scarcely exerts any severity of powfei^ 
may be set down at 77,000 souls, leaving, from the official report of 
1841, but 21,774 of the original estimated number of 1825, to be remoir- 
ed; exclusive of those west of the straits of Michilimachinac and St- 
Mary's. 

From the documents accompanying the annual report transmitted to 
Congress by the President, in December, 1840, the amount of funds 
invested by the government in stocks, for the Indians, was $2,680,000, 
on which the annual interest paid to them was $131,05. Twenty-four 
of the tribes had permanently appropriated,* by treaty, $60,730 per an- 
num, for the purpose of education. The number of schools maintained, 
and the number of pupils actually taughj, are not furnished. It is grati- 
fying to know, from this source, that civilisation, agriculture, and the 
mechanic arts, are making a rapid progriess, and that education and 
Christianity are walking hand-in-hand. Planting and raising cattle are 
adopted generally. Portions of the most advanced tribes have devoted 
themselves to the mechanic arts, supplying themselves, to a limited ex- 
tent, with smiths, wheelwrights, carpenters, and joiners, and some other 
Iff&nches. Spinning and hand-loom weavingrare practised to some ex- 
tent. There are native merchants, amon^ tba iXa^^. ^TOjsse^^^Q^oso:^ 
tribes, who ship their own coitoiiaxi&oVkec ^gto^xsria\»^B«^»'S^«ao^^»«^ 
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p]y their people, in return, with such products of the East and West In- 
dkfi| and other parts of the world^ as they require, A large part of the 
contracts, particularly. for Indian com, required to subsist the United 
Stfitea troops in that quarter. of the Union, is furnished by. i^tiye con- 
tractors. Their legislation is performed m representatiTe councils, aiid; 
isiWell adapted to the actual and advancing state of society. Many of 
their leading men are well educated ; some of thepi classically ; and the 
gei^ral moral and intellectual tone and habits of the tribes, are clearly 
and strikjngly on the advance. It requires, it is believed, but time and 
perseverance in civil associations, to lead theni to the same results ar- 
rived at by other bafbs^ous nations, and to demonstrate to them th^ 
value and importance of a general political confederation, foupded on the 
principles of equal rights and equal representation, supported by public 
vktue and inttf ligence. « 

Having sketched the cause of the decline of that portion of the North 
American Indians, who were seated along the Atlantic, and ihe plan 
proposed for checking it, we jshall now, with the map and documentary 
evidence befoBe us,.. devote a few moments to the present condition and 
prospects of the more prominent tribes. 

1. The Choctaws, beginning at the extreme south of the territory, are 
Ihe first in position. They occujpy the country, above the State of Ar- 
kansas^ extending from the Arkansas to the Red river, following up the 
Canadian branch of the> former, comprising an area of about 150 miles 
in breadth, by 200 in length* They are bounded by Texas south-west. 
The coui^try is. well adapted for grain and the. raising of stock, in its 
middle and northern . parts, and for cotton on the south. Many of the 
natives have large fields, where, but a few years since, the. forest was 
untouched. Saw mills, grist mills, and cotton gins, are either erecting 
or; erected throughout the country. Salt is manufactured by an intelli- 
gent Choctaw.. Iron ore has been found, and specimens of gold have 
"beea picked up in various placi^s. 

This tribe is governed by a written constitution and laws. Their ter- 
ritory is divided into, three districts, each of which elects, once in four^ 
years, a ruling chief, and ten representatives. The general council^ 
thus constituted^ and consisting pf thirty councillors, meets annually, on. 
the first' Monday in: October* Voters. must be Choctaws, of age, and* 
Bnudents of the districts. The three chie&. have a joint veto power 
onall lawsf^passfid ^ but two-thirds of the council may.re-pass them after 
such rejection. 

The council of thirty appoint- their own speaker and deik, and keep 

a joumaL They^ meet in. a large and commodious : council-house,' fitted 

up wi& seats for membera.and.spectators, and committee. rooms* 1;h6iti 

momiooB axe, iisaally> aboutiteu: days. in.. duration. They, are paid twa 

4)&i»per«&m.;jfer theiir servscea, oak oC pvikA^^ &tu<^ 
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In addition to iYan evidence of capacity for self-^oTemmenty there ave . 
judicial districts established, the right of trial by jury is secur^, and 
there is an appeal to the highest tribunaL All the nudes, of a q>ecial.. 
age, are subject to do military duty : fortius purpose the teiritocyiSi 
subdivided into thirty two captaincies, the whole being placed under t^. 
orders of a general. The council has passed many good and wholesome 
laws; among' them, one against intemperance and the sale of ardent ^ 
spirits. The collection of debts is at present not compulsory, being 
regulated by questions of credit, punctuidity, and honor, which arieto be r 
adjusted between the buyer and seller. The country is too sparsely 
settled, and the popular odium against incarceration too strong, to permit •■ 
a resort to it. Thus, it will be seen, this tribe exhibit in their frame . 
of government the elements of a representative republic, not a pure. < 
democracy, with perhaps sufficient conservative power to guard ag^nst 
sudden popular effervescence; 

The Ghoctaws have twelve public schools, established by treatjr" 
stipulations with the United States. There are several missionaries, 
amongst them, of the Presbyterian and Methodist denominationftj whose 
labors are reported by the public agents to be beneficial, and calculated' 
to advance their condition. There are four public bkcksn&ith. shops^: 
two of which are exclusively worked by the natives. The strikl8rs> or; 
assistants, at all the shops, are natives. Shops have also been ere;cted|. 
in various parts of the nation, which are occupied only in the spring and- 
summer, in planting and crop time. The mechanics in these are U8r 
lives, who are paid, not by the individuals requiring aid, but out of pi^^. 
fhnds. The nation has an academy located in Scott county^ Xentuckyi. 
at which 125 students were taught in 1839 and 1840. This institution: 
is now in the procesa of being established in their own territory^ Tliis) 
tribe we learn by the Secretary of War's report, appropriated $18^0001 
of their annuities, in 1843, to educational purposes. ' 

2. Chickasaws. This tribe b of the same lineage- as the Choataws-;: 
and, by a compact with the latter, they occupy the same territory, and 
live intermixed with them. It constitutes a part of this compact, thair 
the Chickasaws are to concentrate their population, and form a fourtk 
election district, which shall be entitled to ele<^t tenrepresentativea, and 
three senatorial chiefs, to the national CoimciL The- aggregate amount 
of the vested funds of this tribe, in 1840, was $515,230 44 ; of which 
$146,000 is devoted to orphans. The annuali^intereet paid by: the gov- 
ernment is $27,063 83. They participate: equally in: the advantages of 
tbe Choctaw academy, and have had many of their yontk: educated ad 
that institution; 

31 Next, in geographical positiouy to the" united Choctawsiiid.C3B^ 
aisaws^ are the Miiskogeee^ who «[« tnoi^ ^j«iws5K!y^^«3M8?RS3L \»i^^ 
Biune cf Gwefa. They occuip^ W teim\««^^ awRv Vx»as»^'M>^^sSfe:% ^s^itf 
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in length, by ninety in breadth. They are bounded on the south by the 
Canaan fork of the Arkansas, and by the^ district of the Seminolfis^ - 
which lies between the main branch of this stream and its north fork. 
Their territory reaches to a point opposite the junction ot the Neoshoy 
and is protracted thence north to the Ch^okee boundary. It is a rich 
tract, well adapted to the growth of com, vegetables, and esculents, 
and the raising of stock. It is not as abundantly watered by running 
streams as some of the tracts, or rather, it is a characteristic of its 
smaller streams that they run dry, or stand in pools, during the latter 
part of 9ummer. In place of these, it has some good springs. The 
main and the north fork of the Canadian are exemptions from the efiects 
of summer drouth. In point of salubrity, the country is not inferior to 
other portions of the Indian territory. 

- The goyemment of the Creeks is still essentially the same which 
they exercised on the banks of the Chattahoochee and the plains of 
Greorgia. They exist in chieftainships, each head of which has his own 
local jurisdiction, cinl and criminal. Each ruling chief has his village 
and his adherents ; and the condition of things partakes of what we shall 
be understood by designating feudal traits. They have no written con* ' 
stitution ; their laws are, however, now reduced in part to writing. 
G^eneral councils, or conventions, not exact in the period of their occur- 
rence, consider and decide all general questions. At these, the chief- 
tainships are all eptitled to representation. Local questions, of right 
and police, come before the local chiefe, and are settled according to 
usa§pe. They adhere to the original mode of working common or town, 
fields, at which it is the duty of all to assist, both in the original clear- 
ing and in the annual labor of planting and reaping* There are also in- 
dividuals, possessing slaves, who manage pretty extensive plantations. - 
More com is rabed by this tribe than by any other now located West. 
Over and above their own wants, they have 'for several years had a 
large amount for sale and exportation. Less attention has been paid to 
the raising of stock, for which, indeed, the country has been deemed less 
propitious ; but this branch of industry has of late years attracted more 
attention. 

The Creeks had, for many years prior to their removal, been divided 
into itpper and lower towns — a distinction which has been transferred to 
the West. Opothleyoholo is the chief of the Upper, and Roly Mcin- 
tosh of the Lower Creeks. These two chieftainships embrace the lesser 
ones, and divide the nation into two parties. It was the Lower towns, 
headed by the father of the present chief (whose tragic death we have 
mentioned), that ceded the Georgian territory, and thus sided in the 
policy of that State. The condition in which this tribe existed, in por- 
HoDs of GeoTgitij Alabama, and Mississippi, was, in other respects, pecu- 
liBT* In emerging^ as they were well In tioe pioee^s oi dLC^x^^^lc^xcL ^^^ 
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hunter to the agricultural state, the institution of slavery, by which they 
were surronnded, and in which they participated, gave a peculiar de- 
velopment to their industry. Chiefe, who were averse to work them- 
' selves, employed slaves, and thus the relation of planter and slave 
was established long before the question of their removal occurred. The 
effects of this were to exalt a portion of the nation above, and to depress 
others below, the average standing. The disparity which took place in 
laborious habits and in wealth, also impressed itself on education, dress, 
manners, and idfonhation generally. Although the idea of slavery was 
well known to the red race from the earliest times, and they all have a 
word for it, in their native vocabularies, and practised it on their pri- 
soners, yet the result we are considering was accelerated by an admix- 
ture of European blood in their chieftajns. Hence it is that this 
tribe, and one or two others in the south, have for years been able to 
put forth intelligent chiefs to transact their public business, who have 
astonished the circles at Washington. Yet, if they were fi^owed to 
the huts of the common people, at home, there Was b. degree of igno- 
. ranee and barbarity, even below the standard of odr leading northern 
tribes. Two kinds of testimony, respecting the condition of the southern 
tribes, both very different, and both true, could therefore be given. 

The Creeks came west, soured and disappointed, and but little dis- 
posed for the 'efiR>rt before them. They had suffered in various ways, 
and they had left the southern slopes and sunny valleys of the southern 
•Alieganies With " a longing, lingering look." They had never mani- 
fested a generad- interest in schools, and none whatever in religion. The 
latter is still the prevaletkt feeling. It is believed thete is hot a mission- 
ary now tbleFated among them. There is a more friendly feeling towards 
education. ' Neither had they made much advance in miechanic arts. 
The chiefe werie too proud, the common people too indolent^ to learn the 
use of the saw or the hammer. Some change, in this respect^ is 
thought to have ensued. Mechanics are employed for their benefit and 
at their charges, by the government, which mist introduce the elements 
of mechanical industry. They dress in a rather gaudy, but picturesque 
manner. Thi^ live in comfortable houses of squared oir scored logs, 
fitted up with useful articles of furniture, and they employ beasts of 
burthen and of pleadUre. It is the evidence of the government agents, 
that the signs of jEidvancing thrift and industry are among theiii. Time 
alone, it is believed, is necessary, with a perseverance in present e&rts, 
to cany them onwards to civilisation and prosperity.* 

4. Seminoles. This tribe is of the language and lineage of the 

Creeks. They are appro|nriately placed on a tract wkhin the general 

. • I • ..... 

■■■■■=••■'• ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ • ■■.•;.■■ 

* This tribe has, the past year (1843), passed a law expelling all white men 
who play at cards,,. ftp;n the limits of the natioiL wheUier t.\MCT Viswv^ \»Ac«s!». 
wives or not "^ "^ "^' ''■ 
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area o£:die latter^ botbided on the south by the Canadian fork of the 
ArlEUUsns, and by the lands of the Choctaws and Ohickasaws. The 
tract has an extent of sev^enty miles from east to west, and is fully ^e- 
qaateto their wants. A blacksmith's shop is maintained for them; 
they are famished with f^ricultural implements, and hare been gratni- 
tously- subsisted^ as other tribes, one year, at the public expense. It. is 
thought to be un&voi!able to their progress, that they, have been allowed 
to migrate with their slaves, who are averse to labor and exert a .pa^- 
lysiog influence on their industry. This tribe is &i behind the o.tbei 
southern tribes in civilisation and manners. They occupied, wbile.,iD 
Florida, a region: truly tropical in its climate, and which yielded jq[)Qn* 
taneously no unimportant part of their subsistence, in the arrowroot, Mid 
in sea ifish. Their chief iproduct thus far, in the west, hat been com.' 
Thiey live under the authority of local chie£i, who, as. in., all their past 
history, exercise influence in propoi^tion to their talents andxounge. 
Their withdrawal fix>m scenes and situations which served as norsezies 
of idle, savage habits, and their association with the other leading tribes, 
who are now bent on sui^porting themselves exclusively, by .^gricuUive, 
have been &vorable. They have been at peace since their arrival ,on 
the waters of ihe Arkansas ; and it is anticipated that they will) by .ex* 
ample and emulation, assimilate themselves in industry wi^ the pre- 
existing tribes. It has already been demonstrated that they will sus* 
tain themselves in their new field of labor. But few of their numbers 
-—from* the last accounts not exceeding 100* — ^now remain in Floridft 

5. Cherokees. This tribe is prominent among the native siockai in 
the lil^nited States^ and is foremost in the eflbrts it has made to take rank 
among civilised nations. In this effort it has passed throogh some 
severe and tragic ordeals firom internal dissensions, from which it would 
seem, that in propoxiion as the prize is brought within their grasp, are 
the trials miiltiplied which delay its seizure. And, notwithstanding, its 
strong claims to consideration on this head, they have, it must be Ad- 
mitted, much io attain. . The original position of the Cherokees, in 
the valleys and the western spurs of the Alleganies, and remote from 
the disturbing causes which agitated ihe other tribes^ was highly favor- 
able to their increase and advance. No tribe in North- America had- 
remained so completely undisturbed, by red or white men, up ; to the 
year 1S36. They were early,;. and to a considerable extenti- euhiva- 
tors ; and whatever they were in ancient times, they: have, been a 
nation at peace, for a long period. Soon after the close of the late 
war of 1&12, a pcniion of this tribe Went over the Mississippi, and, by 
a compacli with govermnent, placed themselves between the waters of 
the White river and the Arkansas. This advance formed the nucleus 

% 

• Secretary of War's report, 1843. 
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of that political party, who have mingled in their recent assemhlies 
under the name of Western Cherokeesy and "who deemed themselves 
to he entitled' to some rights and considierations ahove the Eastern 
Gherokees. The principal dissensions, however, grc^ out of the 
question of the cession of the territory east of the Mississippi. This 
Was a hroad question of sale or no saUy emigration or nofirendgration. 
At the head of the affirmative party was Ridge ; at the head of the 
negative, 'Boss. The latter, in addition to his heing the leading chief 
fiod most prominent man, was in a large majority, and, for a time, 
successfully resisted the measure. The former drew a numher of 
the best educated chie& and men to his side. Availing himself of 
the temporaiy absence of his antagonist, Ross, firom the country, 'he 
ceded the country, and sealed the fate of his tribe east of the Mis- 
sissippi. It was a minority treaty, but the consideration was ample ; 
it secured large prospective advantages, besides a large and rich domain 
in the West. It was, therefore, sustained by the government ; the U. S. 
Senate ratified it, adding some further imnmnities and farther compensa- 
tion, at the instance of Ross. The tribe was removed, but it went west 
with a deadly feud. In the end, Ridge, like Mcintosh, paid for his 
temerity with his life. A representative government was set up, consist- 
ing of a house of delegates or representatives, annually •chosen by dis- 
tricts ; a senatorial council, with powers of revision or co-action, and an 
executive elective head. A code of laws has been adopted, and a 
judiciary created to carry them into efiect. This system, which has been 
in operation some six or seven years, has been found adequate to 
stistain itself through scenes of severe trial ; and it must be regarded 

' 8S one which, modified as it may be, is destined to endure. 

Tht territoiy of 'the Gherokees is between that of the Creeks and 
Osages. It is ample beyond their wants, fertile, and generally well 

'watered. The Arkansas crosses it centrally; it has the Neosho and 
the State of Arkansas as its eastern boundary. It is well adapted to • 
the Cereal grains. Com, wheat and dais succeed well, together with 

' inelons and culinary vegetables of all descriptions. The Cherokees 
have been long accustomed to husbandry. TTiey own large stocks of 
horses, cattle, hogs and sheep. They occupy substantial and comforta- 
ble houses. Many of their females spin and weave, and numbers of 
their jpeople are clothed in their own manu&ctures. Well improved 

- -fimns extend through their settlements. A number of their merchants 
are niEttives, who buy and sell produce, and import foreign merchandise. 
Rea^ng and writing are common attainments. They have schools and 
churches. They have mills for grinding grain. They manu&cture salt 
to a limited extent. The country yields stone coal and gypsum. Th^ 
{nrairics, which are interspersed through the tract^ yield & ^&& v^sssssssst. 
range for cattle, and produce a s;]^c\e^ oi ^«a&^N^Vv3^v^^^^MK^^Sg^^^g^'^ 
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cured, is little inferior to timothy. With a country which has thus the 
elements of prosperity in itself, and an intelligent and industrious popu- 
lation, this trihe must, ere long, present the gratifying spectacle of a 
civilized race. 

6. The Qsages. This tribe is indigenous, and formerly owned a 
large part of the territory which is now assigned to others. Their habits 
and condition have been, however, btit little benefited by the use which 
they have made of their annuities. Great exertions h&ye been made by 
the local agents to induce them to give up their erratic mode of life, 
and become agriculturists. To this end stock and agricultural imjde- 
ments have been furnished them, and other facilities given, but without 
any general effects. Among these may be named the building of mills^ 
and the erection of well built cabins for their chie&. There is no tribe 
to which the term predatory may be so appropriately applied as to the 
Osages. They, have, from an early day, been plunderers on that fron- 
tier, among red and white men. Possessing a large territory, formerly 
well supplied with the deer, elk and bufi&lo, powerful in numbers, cou- 
rageous in spirit, and enjoying one of the finest climates, these early 
predatory habits have been transmitted to the present day. They are 
loth to relinquish this wild license of the prairies — the so-called free- 
dom of the rovirig Indian. But it is a species of fireedom which the 
settlement of Missouri and Arkansas, and the in-gathering of the semi- 
civilized tribes from the south and the north, has greatly restricted. 
Game has become comparatively scarce. iThe day of the hunter is well 
nigh past in those longitudes. When to this' is added the example of 
the expatriated Indians, in tillage and grazing, their field labors in 
fencing.' and erecting houses, their improved modes of dress, their 
schools, and their advanced state of government and laws, the hope 
nuty be iadnlged that the Osages will also be stimulated to enter for the 
prize of civilisatioiii. 

' Such are the six principal tribes who form the nucleus, or, to Mise a 
military phra3e, the right wing of the expatriated aboriginal population, 
as the bands are arranged in their order from south to north, in the 
. trans-Ozark or Indian territoiy. It would afford us pleasure to devote 
some separate considerations to each of the remaining nineteen tribes and 
half tribes, or remnants and pioneei-s of tribes, who make up this impos- 
ing and interesting colony, where, for the first time since the settlement 
of the Continent, the Indian race is presented in an independent, com- 
pact, and prosperous condition. But it would^ manifestly extend this 
article beyond its just limits, and we must therefore generalize our re- 
maining notice. 

We still, however, adhere to a geographical method. The Senecas 
from Saadusky, and the mixed Senecas and SV^wtiaea, are situated 
northeast of the Cherokees, and betyreeu lYie AaX\.^t «sA ^^ N^^^&xero. 
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boondary of Missoori. They possess a hundred thousand a^es of choice 
lands. The Sanduskies number 251 souls ; the mixed band, 223. Thej 
are represented as &rmers and stock-raisers, frugal, industrious, an4 less 
addicted to intemperance than their neighbors. They cultivated, in 
1839, from two hundred andffity to three hundred acres of com. . They 
hare a blacksmith's shop, under treaty stipulations, and possess good 
stocks of horses, cattle, and hogs. The Quapaws adjoin the Senecas 
and Shawnees on the north, and, as the latter, have their lands fronting 
on the Neosho. 'This band formerly owned and ceded the south banks 
of the Arkansas from its mouth as high as the Canadian fork. They are 
indolent, much addicted to the use of ardent spirits, and depressed in 
numbers. They have a tract of 96,000 acres. They cultiyate, generally, 
about one hundred acres of com, in a slovenly manner. Part of their 
numbers are seated on the waters of Red River, and the Indian predilec- 
tion for romng is nourished by the frequent habit of passing to and fro. 
This erratic habit is an unerring test of the hunter stale. 

The Piankashaws and Weas'are of the Miami stock, and came from 
the waters of the Wabash. They are located on 255 sections, imme4i- 
ately west of the western boundary of Missouri, and about 40 miles 
south of the Konza. Their population is 384^ of which 222 are Weas. 
Immediately west of them are the Peorias and Kaskaskias of the Illinois 
fiunily. They number 132, and possess 150 aections, which gives an 
average of more than a square mile to each soul. Still west of these, 
are the Ottowas of Ohio, about 200 in number, and above them, a small 
band of 61 of the Ghippewtti of Swan Creek and Black River in Miphi- 
gan. These locations are all on the sources of the Osage River. The 
lands are fine, partly woods and partly prairie, and are rasily cultivated. 
These six fragmentary bands are not dissimilar in their habits of living 
and the state of their advance in agriculture. They subsist themselves 
by raising com and cattle and hogs. They evince an advancing condi- 
tion, and are surrounded by circumstances eminently favorable to it. 

The Shawnees are placed at the junction of the Konza with the Mis- 
souri, extending south and west. ' They number a little short of 1300, 
and own a territory of ten thousand square miles, or 6,400,000 acres. 
They are cultivators and graziers in an advanced state of improvement. 
Hunting maybe occasionally resorted to as a sport or amusement, but it 
has, years since, been abandoned as a source of subsistence. Indeed, 
the fidlure of the game in that re^on would have rendered the latter im- 
perative, had not their improved habits of industry led to it. This tribe 
have essentially conquered their aversion to labor. They drive oxen 
and horses trained to the plough. They split rails and build fences. 
They erect substantial cabins and barns. They have old com in their 
cribs from year to year They own good saddle-horses and saddle a^ ^a A . 

25 
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otber articlef of caparison, a&d a tiayeller os yintor will find a good meal, 
a dean bed, and Jdnd treatment in their Bettlemonts. 

NetKt in p08iti<»i to the SbawneelEi are tiie Delaware!, the descend- 
ants of llie ancient Lenno Lenapees of Pennsylvama. Allies and kin- 
dred in their ancient position, they are- still. in juxtaposition in their new. 
Their tract begins at the junction of the Konza and Missouri on the 
Iftorth, and afiber running up the former to the Konza reserve, extends 
HOrdi and west so as to embrace it on the norih. It contains about 
S450' square miles, or 2,208,000 acres. They number, at the last dates 
tb which we have referried, 826 souls, and are on the increase. In pomt 
of habits, iitdustry, and improvement, they are perhaps not inferior to 
any ctf the northern slocks. Shielded from intemperance by their posi- 
tion, out of the State limits, where they are exclusively under the influ- 
ence and protection of Congress laws, this tribe, together with the entire 
circle ci Indkoi communities on that frontier, has been for some years 
in a favourable position for recovering and developing their true energies. 
They have, within a few years, received into their protection a small 
band (182) of the Monceys, and a smaller one, of 74, of the Stockbridges : 
thelaCter, we need hardly inform the intelligent reader j are descendants 
of the ancient Mohegansj and the former of the Minsi and Minmsinks, 
who, at the era of the colonization of '^ Nova Belgica" and New York, 
were Teepectively located on the east and the west banks of the Hudson. 
The Stockbridges are civilized ; the Munsees less so, but industrious. 
Both are poor, and without funds. 

• Immediately succeeding the Delawares are the Kickapoos, an erratic 
iBce, who, under various names, in connection with the Foxes and Sacs, 
•liaYej in good keeping with one of their many names,* skipped over half 
th^ continent, to the manifest disoomfi[»rt of both German and American 
-philctegists and ethnographers, who, in searching for the so-called ^' Mas- 
certins," have followed, so &r as their results are concerned, an ignis 
faittui. The Kickapoos have 12,000 square miles, or 768,000 acres. 
- It is a choice^ rich tract, and they are disposed, with the example of the 
Delewares and Shawnees, to profit by it. They raise corQ and cattle, 
hogs iind horses, and are prosperous. Their numbers, in 1840, were 
470. There is a tract of 200 square miles, on the Great and Little 
Namaha, assigned to the meti&, or descendants of mixed blood, of the 
lowas, Otoes, vod Missouris. These separate the removed and semi* 
civilized tribes, south and west of the Missouri, from the wild indige- 
nes — ^we mean the Otoes, (he Pawnees, the Omahaws, and the Sioux, 
who extend over vast tracts, and exist without any sensible improve- 
ment in their condition. The same remark may be applied to the Kon- 
zas, who are, however, hemmed in between the Delawares and the 

* This is said, by one interpietation, to mean Rabbit's Ghost 
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Shawnees, except on their western borders. It is no part of our purpose 
to consider these tribes, as, oyer and above the influence of contiguotks 
examples, they constitute no part of the evidence affecting the getieral 
question of the plan of removal. 

That this evidence, as now briefly sketched, is £Eivorable, and indeed 
highly favorable, to the general condition and prosperity of the removed 
tribes, is, we apprehend, clearly manifest. Not only have they been 
placed beyond the wasting influence of causes which oppressed them, 
within the circle of the jSt&te communities ; but they have received in 
exchange for their eastern lands, a territory which, as a whole, is highly 
fertile and salubrious. It is a territory which has required little compa- 
rative labor to cultivate, made up as it is of mixed forests and prairies. 
It is also, viewed in extensOy well watered, having those noble streams, 
the Red River, the Arkansas, the Konza, the Platte, and the Missouri, 
with their tributaries, running through it. The range which it affords 
for cattle and stock, and the abundance. of wild hay, of a nutritious qual- 
ity, has proved very favorable to an incipient agricultural population, and 
greatly mitigated the ordinary labors of forming in northern climates. 
There are no latitudes in North America more favorable to the growth 
of com. The cotton plant has been introduced by the Ghoctaws and 
Chickasaws, on the banks of Red river. It is a region abounding in salt 
springs' and gypsum beds, both which must hereafter be fully developed, 
and will prove highly advantageous. It is above the first or principal 
rapids of the great streams running down the plateau of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and consequently affords sites for water-mills, which are scarce 
and almost unknown on the lower Arkansas. There is, indeed, a com- 
bination of circumstances, which are calculated to favor the General 
Government plan, and foster the Indians in a general attempt at civilisa- 
tion and self-government. And we look with interest, and not without 
anxiety, at the result of the experiment. i 

We are aware that there are trials before them, arising from great 
, diversity of feelings and opinions, and states of civilisation. Some of 
the tribes are powerful, advanced, and wealthy ; some feeble and poor. 
Education has very unequally affected them. Laws are in their embryo 
state. Thf Gospel has been but partially introduced. In clothing the 
native coimcils with some of the powers of a congress, and regulating 
their action by constitutional fixity, there is great care and deliberation 
required, not, at once, to grasp too much. There is perhaps yet greater 
danger in enlarging the authority of the chie& and sagamores into some- 
thing like presidential, dimensions. The natives have great powers of 
imitfction : and it is to be feared that they will content themselves by 
imitating things which they do not fully understand or appreciate. The ' 
national character of the Indians is eminently suspicious. Thfit&vi^'^.. 
fear to trust others, eventhemaeWeB, I)^<q^\a^ yss^«t Sa, ^ssiw^^?? 
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watched, and often begrudged when given. The acts of tbeir public 
men are uniformly impugned. The thought seems hardly' to be enter- 
tained by the common Indians, that an officer may be guided by right 
and honest motives. The principle of suspicion has, so to say, eaten out 
the Indian heart. The jealousy with which he has watched the white 
I man, in all periods of his history, is but of a piece with that with which He 
' watches his chiefs, his neighbors, and his very family. Exaltation of 
feeling, liberality of sentiment, justness of reasoning, a spirit of conces- 
, sion, and that noble faith and trust which arise from purity and virtue, 
are the characteristics of civilisation ; and we should not be disappointed 
if they do not, all at once, grow and flourish in these nascent communi- 
ties. Still, our hopes predominate over our fears. Where so much has 
been accomplished as we see by the Cherokees, the Choctaws, and 
Chickasaws, and our most advanced northern tribes, we expect more.. 
From the tree that bears blossoms, we expect fruit. 

We have no expectation, however, that without some principles of 
general political association, the tribes can permanently advance. To 
assume the character and receive the respect of a commonwealth, they 
must have the political bonds of a commonwealth. Our Indian tribes have 
never possessed any of these bonds. They are indeed the apparent rem- 
nants of old races, which have been shivered into fragments, and never 
found the capacity to re-unite. The constant tendency of all things, 
in a state of nature, 1^^ been to dividis. The very immensity of the con- 
tinent, its varied fertility and resources, and its grand and wild featujres, 
led to this. Hitherto, the removed tribes in the West have opposed an 
associated government. They have stoutly and effectually resisted and 
rejected this part of the government scheme. They fear, the agents 
say, it is some plan to bring them under the civil yoke. Time, reflec- 
tion, and education must tend to correct this. More than all, their civil 
dissensions must tend to show the necessity of a more enlarged and gen- 
eral frame of government, in which some individual rights must be yield- 
ed to the public, to secure the enjoyment of the rest. We think {here 
is some evidence of the acknowledgment of this want, in their occasional 
general councils^ at which all the tribes have been invited Jo be present. 
During the last year (1843) such a convocation was held% TaUequah, 
the seat of the Cherokee government. At this, there were delegates 
present from the Creeks, Chickasaws, Delawares, Shawnees, Pianka- 
shaws, Weas, Osages, Senecas, Stockbridges, Ottowas, Chippewas, 
Peorias, Pottowattomies, and Seminoles. The result of these delibera- 
tions, we are informed, was a compact in which it was agreed :— 

1 . To maintain peace and friendship among each other. 

2. To abstain from the law of retaliation for offences. 

3. To provide for in^pravements in agriculture, the arts, and manu* 
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4. To provide against any cession of their territory, in any form. 

5. To punish crimes, committed by one tribe, in the bounds of 
another. 

6. To provide for a general citizenship among the contracting parties. 

7. To suppress the use or introduction of ardent spirits. 

These are very mixed principles, containing no basis of a government ; 
yet, futile as they are, we apprehend they contain no effective power 
for their enforcement. A law without a penalty is like a rope of sand. 
Any of these parties might nullify either of these acts, by neglecting 
to enforce it. It is, we apprehend, the mere expression of the popular 
will, in a council, without any binding obligation of the whole, or a ma* 
jority of the tribes, to compel obedience from the delinquent members. 
Jt may, however, lead to further deliberations ; and we cannot but regard 
the movement as one which betokens political forethought and purpose. 

Our greatest apprehensions, we must confess, before closing this paper, 
arise from the peculiar geographical position of the Indian territory with 
relation to our own. And this could not, perhaps, have, been anticipated 
twenty years ago, when the plan was formed. Our population is on the 
broad move west. Nothing, it is evident, will now repress them this side 
of the Pacific. The snOwy heights of the Rocky Mountains are already 
scaled ; and we but apply the^ results of the past to the future, in saying 
that the path which has been trod by a few, will be trod by many. Now, 
the removed tribes are precisely in the centre of this path. From the 
mouth of the Platte, or the Konza, the great highway to the Oregon 
must run west. Whether this new tide of emigration will be successful 
or unsuccessful, will those who cothpose it spare to trample on the red 
man ? Will they. suddenly become kind to him, to whom they have 
b^en unkind } Will they cease to desire the lands which their children 
want ? Will they consent to see the nation separated by an Indian 
atate ? Will they award honors, nay, justice, to that state ? Twenty 
years will answer these questions. 



Chocta^. — ^An appropriation of $113,000 has been made by Con- 
gress for the removal and subsistence of the Choctaws now in Missis- 
sippi.* There are upwards of' six thousand in our state, comprising 
about eleven hundred families. These are under Colonels Johnson and 
Fisher. The half of the money due the Indians, and to be paid after 
^.^ their landing in their new homes in the West, is to be funded. This 
will effectually prevent all speculation, and enable the Indians to obtain 
and hold what is due them. Those now in the state are guarded ^igainst 
all coercive measures for their removal, axidl^^ ^^ \.^ ^^j^^^^si^ ^st 
.temain in their homes in Mississippi. — SoutKera Kej^'*'^"^^^ 
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The tickenagun, or Indian cradle, is an object of great pride with aa 
Indian mother. She gets the finest kind of broad cloth she possibly calii 
to make an outer swathing band for it, and spares no pains in ornament^ 
ing it with beads and ribbons, worked in various figures. In the lodges 
of those who can afibrd it, there is no article more showy and pretty than 
the full bound cradle. The frame of the cradle itself is a curiosity. It 
consists of three pieces. The vertebral board, which supports the back, 
the hoop or foot-board, which extends tapering «p each side, and the arch 
or bow, which springs from each side, and protects the face and head. 
These are tied to*gether with deer's sinews of pegged. The whole struc- 
ture is very light, and is carved with a knife by the men, out of the linden 
or maple tree. 

Moss constitutes the bed of the infant, and is also put between the child'i^ 
feet to keep them apart and adjust the shape of them, according to custom. 
A one-point blanket of the trade, is the general and immediate wrapper of 
the infant, within the hoop, and the ornamented swathing band is wound 
around the whole, and gives it no little resemblance to the case of a smaU 
mummy. As the bow passes directly above the face and eyes, trinkets 
are often hung upon this, to amuse it, and the child gets its first ideas of 
ornament from these. The hands are generally boUnd down with the 
body, and only let out occasionally, the head and neck being the only part 
which is actually free. So bound and laced, hooped and bowed, the littfe 
fabric, with its inmate, is capable of being swung on its mother's back, arid 
carried through the thickest forest without injury. Should it even fall^no 
injury can happen. The bow protects the only exposed part of the frame. 
And when she stops to rest, or enters the lodge, it can be set aside like any 
other household article, or hung up by the cradle strap on a peg. Nothing, 
indeed, could be better adapted to the exigencies pf the forest life. And in 
such tiny fabrics, so cramped and bound, and bedecked and trinketed, 
their famous Pontiacs and King Philips, and other prime warriors, were 
once carried, notwithstanding the skill they afterwards acquired in wield- 
ing the lance and war club. 

The Indian child, in truth, takes its iSrst lesson in the art of endurknii^ 

in the cradle. When it cries it ne^d not be unbound to nurse it If the 

mother be young, she must put it to slpep herself If she have younger 

sj'sfers or daughters they share this caie w\V\v \iet. If th.^ lodgje be roomy 

and high J as lodges sometimes are, llie 'ciai\e Va s\xs^^iiia^N.o '^^ \i>^ ^^^ 
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to be swung. If not, or the weather be fine, it is tied to the limb of a 
tree, with small cords, made from the inner bark of the linden, and a vi- 
bratory motion given to it from head to foot by the mother or some atten- 
dant The motion thus communicated, is that of the pendulum or com- 
mon swing, and may be supposed to be the easiest alid most agreeable 
possible to the child. It is from this motion that the leading idea of the 
cradle song is taken. 

I have often seen the red mother, or perhaps a sister of the child, lei- 
surely swinging a pretty ornamented cradle to and fro in this way, in 
order to put the child to sleep, or simply to amuse it. The following spe- 
cimens of these wild-wood chaunts, or wigwam lullabys, are taken fr^m 
my notes upon this subject, during many years of familiar intercourse Avith 
the aboriginals. If they are neither numerous nor attractive, placed side 
by side with the rich nursery stores of more refined life, it is yet a plea- 
sant fact to have found such things even existing at all amongst a people 
supposed to possess so few of the amenities of life,^ and to have so little 
versatility of character. 

Meagre as these specimens seem, they yet involve no small degree of 
philological diligence, as nothing can be more delicate than the inflexions 
of these pretty chaunts, and the Indian woman, like her white sister j gives 
a delicacy of intonation to the roughest words of her language. The 
term wa-wa often introduced denotes a wave of the air, or the circle des- 
cribed by the motion of an object through it,- as we say, swing, swing, a 
term never applied to a wave of water. The la^er is called tegoo, or if it 
be crowned with foam, beta. 

In introducing the subjoined specimens of these simple see saws of the 
lodge and forest chaunts, the writer fek, that they were almost too frail of 
structure to be trusted, without a gentle hand, amidst his rougher materials. 
He is permitted to say, in regard to them, that they have been exhibited to 
Mrs. Elizabeth Oakes Smith, herself a refined enthusiast of the woods, 
and* that the versions from the original given, are from her chaste and 
truthful pen. 

In the following arch little song, the reader has only to imagine a play- 
ful girl trying to put a restless child to sleep, who pokes its little head, with 
bkck hair and keen eyes over the side of die cradle, and the girl sings, 
imitating its own piping tones. 

Ah wa nain ? (Who is this ?) 

Ahwanain? (Who is this?) 

Wa ynxx was sa-^ (Giving light — ^ipeaning the light of the eye) 

Ko pwaspd. (Oa the top of my lodge.) 

Who is this ? who is tYna'l e^^-^ki^\.\)T«i^B3Cv% 
To the roof of tlielod.g^'l 
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And then she assumes the tone of the little screech owl, and answers— 
Kob kob kob (It is I— the little owl) 

Nim be e zhau (CJoming,) 

Kob kob kob (It is I-4he little owl) 

Nim be e zhau (Coming,) 

Kit che — kit che. (Down! down!) 

It is I, it is I, hither swinging, (wa wa) 
Dodge, dodge, baby dodge ; 

And she springs towards it and down goes the little head. This m 
.repeated with the utmost merriment upon both sides. . 

Who is this, who is this eye-light bringing 

To the roof of my lodge ? 
It is I, it is I, hither swinging, 

Dodge, dodge, baby dodge. 

' Here is another, slower and monotonous, but indicating the utmosl 
maternal content : 

Swinging, swinging, lul la by, 

Sleep, little daughter sleep, 
*Tis your mother watching by, 

Swinging, swinging she will keep, 
Little daughter lul la by. 

'Tis your mother loves you dearest. 

Sleep, sleep, daughter sleep. 
Swinging, swinging, ever nearest, 

Baby, baby, do not weep; 
Little daughter, lul la by. 

Swinging, swinging, lul la by, 

Sleep, sleep, little one. 
And thy mother will be nigh — 

Swing,. swing, not alone — 
Little daughter, lul la by. 

This of course is exceedingly simple, but be it remembered these 
chaunts are always so in the most refined life. The ideas are the same, 
that of tenderness and protective care only, the ideas being few, the lan- 
guage is in accordance. To my mind it has been a matter of extreme 
interest to observe how almost identical are the expressions of afiection in 
all states of society, as though these primitive elements admit of no pro- 
gress, but are perfect in themselves. The^e-we-yea of the Indian won^an 
is entirely analogous to the lul la»by of our language, and will be seen to 
be exceedingly pretty in itself. 
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2. The original words of this, with their li^ral import, are also added, 
to preserve the identity. 

(a.) 

Wa wa— wa wa — wa we yea, (^winging, twice, lullaby.) 
Nebaun— ;:J3ebBUD-^«ebaun, (Sleep thou, thrice.) 
Nedaunis-ais, e we yea, (Ijittle daughter, lullaby.) 
Wa wa— wa wa — wa wa, (Swinging, thrice.) I 

Nedaunis-ais, e we yea, (Little daughter lullaby.) 

(b.) 

Keguh, ke gun ah wain e ma, (Your mother cares for you.) 
Nebaun — nebaun— nebaun, e we yea, (Sleep, thrice, lullaby.) 
Kago, saigizze-kain, nedaunis-ais, (Do not fear, my little daughter.) 
Nebaun — nebaun — nebaun, (Sleep, thrice.) 
Kago, saigizze-kain, wa wa, e we yea, (third line repeated.) 

(c.) 

Wa wa — wa wa — wa we yea, (Swinging, twice, lullaby.) 
.Kaween neezheka kediausee, (Not alone art thou.) 
Ke kan nau wai, ne me go, suhween, (Your mother is caring for you.) 
Nebaun — ^nebaun-^nedaunis-ais, (Sleep, sleep, my little daughter.) 
■ Wa wa — ^wa wa — ^wa we yea, (Swinging, &c. lullaby.) 
Nebaun — nebaun — nebaun, (Sleep 1 sleep! sleep.*) 

TH£ HARE AND THE L^X. 

3. The story of the Wabose, (Hare,) and the Pighieu, (L3mx,) will at 
once remind the reader of the so often recited tale of little Red Riding 
Hood, in which the reciter imitates the tones .of the wolf, and the little nur- 
sery listener hears with a growing amazement, and starts as if he felt 
the i^al wolf's teeth at the close. 

This story is partly spoken and partly sung. The Teller imitating al- 
ternately the Hare, and its enemy, the Lynx. 

There was once, she says, a little Hare living in the lodge with its grand- 
mother, whd was about to send it back to it^ative land. When it had 



to it^nativi 
in th^ath, 



gone but a little way, a Lyn^ appeared in th^ath, and began to sing, 

* These translations are entirely literal — ^the verbs t* ** sleep" and to •* fear," requir- 
ing the imperative mood, second person, present tense, throughout In rendering the term 
^ wa-wa" in the participial form some doubt may exist, but this h^s been terminated by the 
idea of the txitting motion, which is clearly implied, although the word is not marked 
by the usual form of the participle in ing. The phrase lul-la-by, is the only one in our 
language, which conveys the. evident meaning of the choral term e-we-yea. The sub- 
stantive verb is wanting, in the &8t line of b. and the third of e. in the two fdrrns t^ 
the verb, to care, or take care of a person ; but it is present in the phrase *' iLnHsa^msl* 
inthesecaadlmeofc These facta ttTO«lBteA»'BL'^*.^0B3BX^)s«Pi «^ 
retitoibe common r^er, but th«i they nuKy V «iwaaK«^'^ ^^JiS^^sif^sto^^^^ea 
curiom in the Tntiit^ii grammar. 
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* Where pretty white one ? \ - 

Where little white one, 
Where do you go 1 

Tshwee ! tahwee 1 tshweel tshwee ! cried the Hare, and ran back to 
its grandmother. <<See, grandmother," said the timid little creature, 
<^ what the Lynx is saying to me," and she repeated the song. ^ Ho 1 ' 
Nosis," that is to say, courage my grandchild, run along, and tell him you 
are going home to your native land: so the Hare went back and be- 
gan to sing. 

To the point of land I roam. 
For there is the white one's home, — 
Whither I go. 

Then the Lynx looked at the trembling Hare, and began to sing, 

Little white one, tell me why 
Like to leather, thin and dry. 
Are your pretty ears 1 

Tshwee 1 tshwee ! tshwee ! tshwee 1^ cried the Hare, and she ran back 
to her grandmother, and repeated the words. ^ Go Nosis, and tell him 
your uncles fixed them so, when they came from the South." So 
the Hare ran back and satig. 

From the south my uncles came, 
And they fixed my ears the same, — 
Fixed my slender ears. 

and then the Hare laid her pink ears upon her shoulders, and was about 
to go on, but the Lynx began to sing again, — 

Why, why do you go away ? 
Pretty white one, can't you stay ? 
Tell me why your little feet, 
Are made so dry and very fleet? 

Tshwee ! tshwee ! tshwee ! tshwee 1 said the poor little Hare, and she 
ran back again to the lodge to ask again. " Ho ! Nosis !" said the grand- 
mother, who was old andlired, " do not mind him, nor listen to him, nor 
answer him, but run on." 

TRie Hare obeyed, and ran as fast as she could. When she came to 
the ispot where the Lynx had been, she looked round, but there was no 
one there, and she ran on. But the Lynx had found out all about the 
little Hare, and knew she was going across to the neck of land ; and he 
had nothing to do but reach it first, and waylay her ; which he did : and 
whea the innocent creature ewme to the phce, and had got almost homOi 
the Lynx sprang oaf of the Ihicfcet and eat \i»t u^. 
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The original chant, omitting the narrative part as given above, runs in 
this fashion, word for word. 

Lynx. Tah kau (where ah !) , 

Tah hau (where ah !) 

Wa hose (little wiiite one) 

Wa bosa (little white one) 

Ke te e zha (are you going ?) 

Hare. Na kwa oushing (to the point of land) 

Ain dah nuk e aum baun (in my native country) 
In de e zha (I go.) 

Lynx. Au neen (what!) 

Au neen (what!) 

A nau be kaus o yun aig (causes it,) 
Kish ke mun ing (why like stripes of leather) 

Ish o tow ug a una, (are your ears ?) 

Hare. Nish ish sha ug (my uncles,) 

sha wun e hong (when from the south) 
Ke e zha waud (they came,) 
Ningeeaizdegoobuneeg (they did fix me so.) 

Lynx. Tah kau (where ah I) 

Tah kau (where ah I) 

Wa bose (little white one,) 

Wa bose (little white one,) 

Ke de e zha (are you going?) 

Au neen (why ?) 

Na naub o kos o yun (look they so,) 

Kish ke mun a, (like dry bits of leather,) 

1 izh e zida una, (your feet ha f) 

4. THE &rrE AND THE EAGLE. 

This is a specimen of Indian satire. The coward is boastful when 
there is no danger : pretension succeeds in the absence of real merit ! A 
Itite w^ boasting how high he could flyj and ventured to speak dis- 
paragingly of the eagle, not knowing that the latter overheard hink He 
began to sing in a loud voice, 

I upward fly 
1 1 I alone disdain the air 
Till I hang as by.a hair 

Poised in the :8ky. 

The fiagle answers disdaidfuUy, looking '^ifrx ^^svx ^ ^seAsA^^sss. 
abpye tiie Kite^ 
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Who mounis th|B sky ? 
Who is this, with babbling tongue 
As he had on the storm-cloud hung, 
• Who flies so high ? 

The Kite in a shrinking, feeble voice, 

The great Khakake 
I've sometimes thought he flew so high 
That he must see within the sky 
The dawn awake. 

The Eagle despises him, and yet cannot forbear to answer, 

I spurn you all, ye prating throng 
How often have I passed ye by 
When my broad pinions fleet and strong, 
Soared up where leapt the thunder cry I 
Nor ye with feeble wing might dare, 
Those hill-tops high, to mount in air. 

and he soared ofl) up, up into the sky till the boaster could not behold 
him. But no sooner was the Kite left alone to himself than he began to 
sing again so as to be heard on every side, 

I upward fly 
I, I alone disdain the air 
Till I hang as by a hair 

Poised in the sky. 

Literally thus. 

Kite. Neeja a 0- alone) 

Neen a (I alone) 

Ta wa e ya (can go up) 

Bai bwau ) / • . -r l 

/ (so as to seem as if hanffmff 

As shau dau S i. u • ^ ^ • 

•WT 1 • ( »^y a hair 

Wa ke ge naun \ '' 

O shau wush ko geezhig oong a (from the blue.jky.) 

' Eagle. Au wa naji ^ (Who is this?) 

Au wa nain (Who is this ?) 

Tshe mud je wa wa (with babbling tongue, who boasts) 

Ke pim o saing. (of flying so high ?) 

Kite (shrinkingly) replies, " Oh I was only singing of the great Kha- 
kake, it is he who is said to fly so high." 

Eagle disdainfully replies, " Tshe mud je wa wa, that is great bab- 
bler, or had-tongue^ you are below my notice " &c., and soars aloft. 
JD'te, reeuming its boasting tone, as soon as lYie e«L^\ft Va wL\. ol \««t\a%^ 
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Neen a (I alone &c., the whole being a 

Neen a repetition of the first part.) 

Ta we ya 
• Bai bwau 

As shau dau ' 

Wa ke ge naun, 
O shau wush ko, geezhig'oong a. 

5. THE RAVBN AND WOODPECKER. 

A Still farther view of Indian manners and opinions is hid under this 
simple chant. Opinion among the forest race, makes the whole animated 
creation cognizant and intelligent of their customs. 
• A young married woman is supposed to' go out from the lodge, and 
busy herself in breaking up dry limbs, and preparing wood, as if to lay 
i^ a store for a future and approaching emergency. 

A raven, perched on a neighbouring tree, espies her, at her work, and 
begins to sing ; assuming the expected infant to be«z boy. 

In dosh ke zhig o mun • 
In dosh ke zhig o mun 
In dosh ke zhig o mun 

, My eyes ! my eyes ! my eyes ! Alluding to the boy (and future man) 
killing animals as well as men, whose eyes will be left, as the singer anti- 
cipates, to be picked out by ravenous birds. So early are the first notions 
of war implanted. t, 

A woodpecker, sitting near, and hearing this song, replies ; assuming 
. the sex of the infant to be a female, 

Ne mos sa mug ga 
Ne mos sa mug ga 
Ne mos sa mug ga. 

My worms I my worms 1 my worms I Alluding to the custom of the 
female'9 breaking up dry and dozy wood, .out of which, it could pkk its 
favourite food, being the mOsa or wood-worm. 

Want of space induces the writer to defer, to a future number, the re- 
mainder of his collection of these cradle and nursery chants. They con- : 
stitute in his view, rude as they are, and destitute of metrical attractions, ; 
a ch£4)ter in the history of the human heart, in the savage phasis, which : 
deserves to be carefully recorded. It has fallen to his lot, to observe more 
perhaps, in this department of Indian life, than ordinary, and he would not 
acquit himself of his duty to the race, were he to omit these small links : 
out of their domestic and social ch^in. The tie which binds the mother * 
\f> the cbild^ in Indian life, is a very strong o\i^.^^\i5L ^ >& ^ys^^<5s?\^v^ 
mdmit ofUlwstration in this ioaatwxeT. \\. \a tkftX Awsfc m^^^««^-^^F^^ ''^ 
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the couucil, that the Red Man is to be studied. To appreciate his whole 
character, in its true ligfhi, he must be followed into his lodge, and viewed 
in his. seasons of social leisure and retirement. If there be any thing 
warm and abiding in the heart or memory of the man, when thus at ease, 
surrounded by his family, it must come out here } and hence, indeed, the 
true value of his lodge lore, of every kind. 

It is out of the things mental as well as physiological, that pertain to 
maternity, that philosophy must, in the end, construct the true ethnological 
chain, that binds the human race, in one comprehensive system of unity. 



LANGUAGES OF THE PACIFIC ISLANDS. 



The Polynesian languages, like those of the Algonquin group of North 
America, have inclusive and exclusive pronouns to express the words 
toe, oursj and us. They have also causative verbs such as, to make afraid, 
to make happy, &c/ibut while there appears this analogy in grammatical 
principles, there are some strong points pf disagreement, and there appears 
to be no analogy whatever in the sounds of the language. There are 
eight well characterized dialects in the Polynesian family. They are the 
Tahitian, the Owyhee, [Hawaiian] Marquesan, or WasHingtonian, Aud- 
tral island, Hervey island, DEimoan, Tongatabu, and New Zealand. In 
seven of these, the name for God is Atua, in the eighth, or Tongua dialect, 
it is Otua. Great resemblances exist in all the vocabularies. Much of 
the actual difference arises from exchanges of the consonants r and 1, 
h and s, and a few others. They possess the dual number. The scheme 
of the pronouns is very complete, and provides for nearly all the recondite 
distinctions of person. Where the vocabulary fails in words to designate 
objects which were unknown to them before their acquaintance with 
Europeans, the missionaries have found it to fall in better with the genius 
of the language, to introduce new words from the Greek, with some modi- 
fications. Thus they have introduced hipo for horse, arenio for lamb, 
areto for bread, and baptizo for b&ptism. 

• To continue faithful during a course of prosperity, says Xenophon, hath 
nothing wonderful in it, but when any set of men continue steadily attached 
to friends in adversity, they ought, on that account, to be eternally re- 
membered. 

There are but two sources only, says Polybius, from whence any real 
benefit can be derived, our own misfortunes and those that have happened 
to other men. 

Oae wisecQuusd, says Euripides^is \)e\Xe;t \]lci3BiXL\k^«>tx^Tig!Lh of many. 



*• 
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From ^^ New Engiand Proaped," 
CHAPTER XIX. 

Oir TBKIK WOillENi THBIB DXBFOtlTIOZW, EMPLOnONT^i VtAQE MY THMfR SUnANlM, THVIR 

APPAREEL, AND HODEBTT. ^ 

To satisfie the curious eye of women-readers, who otherwise might 
thinke their sex forgotten, or not worthy a record, let them peruse these 
few lines, wherein they may see their owne happinesse, if weighed in' the 
womans bailance of these ruder Indians, who scorne the. tuterings of their 
wives, or to admit them as their equals, though their qualities and indus- 
trious deservings may justly claime the preheminence, and command bet- 
ter usage and more conjugall esteeme, their persons and features being 
eyery way correspondent, their qualifications more excellent, being more 
loving, pittifull, and modest, milde, provident, and laborious than their 
kzie husbands. Their employments be many : First their building of 
houses, whose frames are formed like our garden^rbours, something 
more round, very strong and handsome, covered with close-wrought mats 
of their owne weaving, which deny entrance to any drop of raine, though 
it come both fierce and long, neither can the piercing North winde, finde 
a crannie, tlurongh which he can conveigh his cooling breath, they be 
warmer than our English houses ; at the top is a square hole for the 
smoakes evacuation, which in rainy weather is covered with a pluver* 
these bee such smoakie dwellings, that when there is good fires, they are 
not able to stand upright, but lie all along under the smoake, never using 
any stooles or chaires, it being as rare to see an Indian sit on a stoole at 
kome, as it is strange to see an English man sit on his heels abroad. 
Their houses are smaller in the Summer, when their fiunilies be dispersed, 
. by reason of keate and occasions. In Winter they make some fiftie or 
. diereescore fbote long, fortie or fiftie men being inmates under one roofe ; 
and as is their husbands occasion these poore tectonists are often troubled 
like snaileSy to carrie their houses on their backs sometimes to fishing- 
jdaces, other times to hunting places, after that to a {^nting-place, where 
it abides the longest : an other work is their planting of come, wherein 
they exceede our English husband-men, keeping it so cleare with their 
Clamme shell-hooes, as if it were a garden rather than a corne-field, not 
Bufiering a choaking weede to advance his audacious head above their in- 
' fant come, or an undermining worme to spoile his spumes. Their come 
being ripe, they gather it, and drying it hard in the Sunne, conveigh it to 
their barnes, which be great holes digged in the ground in forme of a 
brasse pot, seeled with rinds of trees, wherein they put their come, cover- 
ing it from the inquisitive search of their gurmandizing husbands, who 
would eate up both their allowed portion, and reserved seede, i£ they 
knew where to finde it. But our hogges haviw^ Cq\«A ^ ^««:^ n^ ^o^- 
hindge their bamedoores, and .TobWl\veia gpsMW^^ 
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plore their husbands heipe to roule the bodies of trees over their holes, to 
prevent those pioners, whose theeverie they as much hate as their flesh. 
An other of their employments is their Summer processions to get Lob- 
sters for their husbands, wherewith they baite their hookes when they goe 
a fishing for Basse or Codfish. This is an every dayes walke, be the 
weather cold or hot, the waters rough or calme, they must dive sometimes 
over head and eares for a Lobster, which often shakes them by their hands 
with a churlish nippe, and bids them adiew. ^The tide being spent, they 
trudge home two or three miles, with a hundred weight of Lobsters at 
their backs, and if none, a hundred scoules meete them at home, and a 
hungry belly for two days after. Their husbands having caught any fish, 
they bring it in their boates as &rre as they can by water, and there leave 
it ; as it was their care to catch it, so it must be their wives paines to fetch 
it home, or fast: which done, they must dresse it and cooke it, dish it, and 
present it, see it eaten over their shoulders ; and their loggerships having 
filled their paunches, their sweete lullabies scramble for their scrappes. 
In the Summer these Indian women when Lobsters be in their plenty 
and prime, they drie them to keepe for Winter, erecting scafiblds in the 
hot sunHshine, making fires likewise underneath them, by whose smoake 
the flies are expelled, till the substance remains hard and drie. In this 
manner they drie Basse and other fishes without salt, cutting them very 
thinne to dry suddainely, before the flies spoile them, or the raine moist 
them, having a speciall care to hang them in their smoakie houses, in the 
night and dankish weather. 

In Summer they gather flagges, of which they make Matts for housei^ 
and Hempe and rushes, with dying stufle of which they make curious 
baskets with intermixed colours and portractures of antique Imagerie . 
these baskets be of all sizes from a quart to a quarter, in which they carry 
their luggage. In winter time they are their husbunds Caterers, trudging 
to the Clamm bankes for their belly timber, and their Porters to lugge 
home their Venison which their lazinesse exposes to the Woolves till they 
impose it upon their wives shoulders. They likewise sew their husbands 
shooes, and weave coates of Turkie feathers, besides all their ordinary 
household drudgerie which daily lies upon them. * ^ 

•/**•♦ [Of the treatment of 

babes the writer says] : The young Infant being greased and sooted, wrapt 
in a beaver skin, bound to his good behaviour with his feete upon a board 
two foote long and one foote broade, his face exposed to all nipping 
weather ; this little Pa/ppouse travells about with his bare footed mother 
to paddle in the ice Clammbanks afler three or foure dayes of age have 
sealed his passeboard and his mothers recoveria For their carriage it is 
very civill, smiles being the greatest grace of their mirth ; their musick 
H inllabies to quiet their children, who generally are as quiet as if they 
Juul neither spleene or longs. To l^ax otx& oi \Vu»s& ludioMM nxveseene^ a 
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good eaie might easily mistake their untaught voyce for the warbling of 

a well tuned instrument Such command have they of their voices. 

• ' • • • • • 

Commendable is th«ir jiaS49€|urjriagQaud p]i)e4^^e to their husbands, not- 
withstanding all this their customarie churlishnesse and salvage inhu- 
^n^e^ jpot a^^p^g ^de^^tdn frow^ pr offeiing to wofd.it witht^eir 
^ ;PP^.P?v^\H^8^ .tPP^^^Wpp. their female /^y^MSiiority 19 the iisurping 
(qI ^e.^piust titte 9.rth^ir hi^l^ncls ,ch)uter, but rest thjs^iselves content jon- 
|ier.tbwll^lfiie88e,coii.diti.on, co]w^ it/he wqmans portion: since the 
I^a^isk ^axriys^U cpmppisofi M^ m^ade them ^li^erable, fpr .seeing the 
jlj^dip^ of ^the Bngli^h ^9 th^ir wiy?^, they 4oe as much condenmp 
,^Qir,j^ycia^ fpT jwkindAei^,^ W Qpjprunend iheJSn^ZuATor theix ioye. 
j^.jt^r.^ii^lt^ for their ^it in keeping thejur 

^v^,ijoyC^HSte.iou8,.doe^c^^ JSfigiifih fox their fpljy m sppyU^^g 

^pp4 /jRfl^ipg .a^a^ These ^vjjpmen r^it pftep to tl\e fin^Hs^ 

li^Vf^y^^^yW'^ cf^« j?a^^.cf?n#;re^a<<8 *., ,in Se? I meane,..;^ey ,^ 
jlj^gjftWjJiatj^sefte^rjDDus and s^l^qweprtwithqut.^ 

jfiftjfeiij^^ ^nj^jto^sfjeke ij>r^.iS(^(Mr^aivi teginp^^ 

ier. the JBnWi9A,wpmw ^bfitiOke^ .^er to. h^ 9,rmps wiiich Ax:e^he..Ty^- 
l^p,l4j^(Up,.jW?d;tbe .|!CfUing...l5icy[ipj:s,,thrpa blisteiriug.to ftie nak^ 

runnaway, who is s(^p..j^ji^pe|lled hy such Jiiq,uid commmatiops. In a wpr^ 
tp copcludja.this v^romsuisM^torie,^ to the EnglUh.h^^ de3erved 

aa/scraU .^^Qfivie, eyer pxesj^t^,tj^^ .etpme thing that is efither rare or 
deffu^.^ S.trj9,w.berries, t{iir^leberrie8,;I^sbeiries, Gooseberries,. ^^^ 
jrieSr JPJtvWi^j .JS'iah,. and other such gifts as their popre ti^fjas^ry yeelijs 
^1^. .,jBut now it fAay.j^, that this rcjation of the churlish and inl^u- 
Higfff^ ))(fay9,Wovir. of the^ rufler Indyntu towards their patient vfivts, maj 
fff^^^mp .sQwe in .the ])eUefe.pf an aqpiersion, which I have .of^m.h^trd 
;g^,qt)|t uppn ih;^ JSn^li^h there,,^ if they should Iparne pf the Indims 
gO(])9^,^ejjr iwiye^Jinthe ^ke manner, and to brin^ thexn to the sain^ i|ub- 
Ipsf^Rfhi^ifo. /Bit on ti(e Iqwez h^vnd, ,and to carrie water apfi, ,tbe like 
4i;^dgf|^e:;hutjf ^my pwin.ezperiei)ce ^may qi^balbince .an ill-grqunded 
IpfiiidalQqa rumqur,.I49P assure, ypif, upon lay credit, and reputatioui that 
tjberp is. no :Such mfter,. but the. ^omen finde^ thei^ as n^uch . love^respect, 
jpnd cjase^ias; h^e in.p}d JSf^gland, I will not deny, bi^t ihat some poore 
fiepple m^.cairrie their owna.w^ter, and, doe not the poorer sort in JSng* 
land doe the same; witnieispie your .XiOTu^TiTanka^d-bearevs, and your 
,CQUnti;i0^QttageiiS-2 il^Ht this may well be knowne to be nothing, bnt the 
X«nc(fl:qvaiV$inpine pf .sp9^<that.]>eare no good will to the plantation. For 
:Nibatn#e4e,th^iCan;ie water,, seeing every one hath a Spring at his 
dopre, or th^ 9ea by his .house? Th^s much fpr the woi^faction of 
sronieiPrtQuohiog .ihis entTjenohment upon their pjreKogative, as also con 
cModng. the. ^alatipn af.tbe^P JWia^ ^uawea. 
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PAWNEE BARBARITY. 

That the tribes west of the Missouri, and beyond the pale of Cfaa 
ordinary influence of civilization, should retain some shocking cttstoms^ 
which, if ever prevalent among the more favoured tribes east of the Miaj 
sissippi and the Alleghenies, have long disappeared, may be readily con- 
ceived. -V Wild, erratic bands, who rove over immense plains on horseback^ 
with bow and lance, who plunge their knives and arrows daily into the 
carcasses of the buffiilo, the elk and the deer, and who are accustomed to 
sights of blood and carnage, cannot escape the mental influence of these 
sanguinary habits, and must be, more or less,' blunted in their concdptions 
and feelings. Where brute life is so recklessly taken, there cannot be the 
same ^ce feeling and sense of justice, which some of die more favoured 
tribes possess, vnth respect to taking away human life. Tet, it coull 
hardly have been anticipated, that such deeds as we are now called ttpoo. 
to notice, would have their place even in the outskirts of the farther ^Far 
West," and among a people so sunk and degraded in their moral propen- 
sities, as the Pawnees. But the facts are weH attested. 

In the fierce predatory war carried on between the Pawnees and Sioui^ 
acts of blood and retaliation, exercised on their prisoners, are of frequent 
occurrence. In the month of Febuary, 1838, the Pawnees captcored a 
Sioux girl only fourteen years of age. They carried her to their camp 
on the west of the Missouri, and deliberated what should be done with 
her! It is not customary to put female captives to death, but to make 
slaves of them. She, however, was doomed to a harder fate, but it was 
carefully concealed from her, for the space of some sixty or seventy day& 
During all this time she was tfeated well, and had comfortable lodgings 
and food, the same as die rest enjoyed. On the 22nd of April, die chicA 
held a general council, and when it broke up, it was announced that her 
doom was fixed, but this was still carefully concealed from her. This 
doom was an extraordinary one^ and so &r as the object can be deduced, • 
from the circumstances and ceremonies, the national hatred to their enemies 
was indulged, by making the innocent non-combatant, a saerifiee to the 
sphrit of com, or perhaps, of vegetable fecundity. 

When the deliberations of the council were terminated, on that day, 
she was brought out, attended by the whole council, and accompanied on 
a visit from lodge to lodge, until she had gone round the whole circle. 
When this round was finished, they placed in her hands a small billet of 
wood and some paints. The warriors and chiefe then seated themselTee 
in a circle. To the first person of distinction she then handed this bilht 
of wood and paint: he contxihutei. \o tic^ oSstma^ox %q\x.^I ^s^^6£daL 



cliarlty some wood and paint, then handed it to the next, who did likewise, 
and he passed^ it^to the next, until it had gone the entire rounds, and each 
one had coilttiVtttM sonde wood iand some paint ' -Shdii^then conducted 
to the place of execution. For this purpose they had chosen an open 
grassy glade, near a cornfield, where there were a few trees. The spot 
selected was between two df- these trees^ standing about five feet apart, in 
the centre of which a small fire was kindled, with the wood thus ceremo- 
niously contributed. Three bars had. been tied across, from tree to tree, 
above this fire, at such a graded height, that the points of the blaze, 
when at its maximum, might ju3t reach to her feet. Upon this scafibld 
she wa9 compeUe4 !to mount, ,when a warrior at each side of her held fire 
under her-aarm pits. When this had been continued oA long- as they sup- 
posed she could, ^ndure the torture, without extingi^ishing life, at a given 
signal, a band of armed i)ow-men let fiy their darts, and her body, at 
almost the same instant, was pierced with a thousand arrows. These 
were immediateTy withdrawn,: and hei flesh then cut with knives, from 
her thighs, arms and body, in pieces Aotionger than half a dollar, and put 
into little bask^; - All this was done before life was quite extinct 

The fiekt iif newly planted com reached near to this spot,; :This corn 
had been dropped in* the hill, but not covered with eaxtL The principal 
chief then took tif-the flesh, and going to a hill of com, squeezed a drop 
of blood upon the grains. This was done by each one, until all the 
grains put into the ground, had received this extraordinary kind of sprink- 
ling. 

This horrible cruelty took place in the vicinity of Council Blufis. 
Offers to redeem the life of the prisoner had been made by the traders, i]^ 
a full council of eighty chiefs and warriors, but they were rejected. The 
original namler waa an eye witness. He concludes his description by 
adding, that his wife's brother, a Pawnee, had been taken prisoner by the 
feioux, in the month of June following, and treated in the same manner. 
Tmly, it may be said that the precincts of the wild roving Red man, are 
"full of the abodes of cruelty." 



Hunting and Wki' are arts which require to be taught The Indian 
youth, if they were not furnished with bows and arrows, would never 
leam to kill. The same time spent to teach, them war and hunting, if 
devoted to teach them letters, would make them readers and writers. Ed- 
ucation is all of a piece. 

',•■■" 

Example is more persuasive than precept in teaching an Indian. Tell 
him that he should never touch alcohol, and he may not see clearly why ; 
bat show him, by your invariable piactiQi^\\:iaX^QraLTL^^ \<;^.^v&^\>Sk\saK:% 
h$ led to conMe in yout admomtioiis. 
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I LOOKED across the wat^^ 

I bent o'er it and listened, 
I thought it was my lover, 
. My true lover's paddle gliii^ned. 
Joyous thujs his light canoe would the ^jlver iipples wake.— 
But no !— it is the Loonalone— the loon upon t^e lake,' 
Ah me ! it is the Ipon rfone— the lopn upim'flid'like. 

I see the fiilioiiQapIa 
WlKrekaistGMMl,(hisM4Mu^ : 

Slough ^aten m^jrtea^ . . 
Bou^ they than '^flie UtfiwlyJik^flC. : 
IhearhslastfiurewttUyasiteohoedifttorfbeibril^^ • 
But no, St is the loon aloQe*f<-the loctt ^mpcm: ^:Uk% 
Ah me ! it is the loon akne---the Icm iUIMn 

■» Ttenemof {tain mndenaktd^m 
HHeengoweugiah abow&aifbda 
Ane'v^was mongoduga, &c., &c. 



to A SIRS), 8EBN miDER Ki WINDOWfif 



«yQlDBN. 



By the Ute Mn. H* R> ^ghoolcoiait, wbofwas a..gnind4aiUC^tAr of tfi^.yrv 

Wabojebo. 

Sweet litde bird, thy notes proloi^, 
And ease my lonely pensive hours ; 

I love to list thy cheerful song, 
And jiear thee chi^p :l)!ei;ieath thp flowecs. 

The time allowed for pleasures swec^, 

To thee is short as it is bright, 
Then sing ! rejoice ! before it deet, 

And cheer me ere you take your flight 
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The following song, taken fhftn t3i6.6Ytif fr^d|tions of the north, is con 
nected with a historical liictd'eiit, of bote, m dx^ Indian wars of Canada. 
In 1759, great exerfioiKar welte mad<B by the French Indian department, 
XAm-Bm, WstSo^Sstis td* britt^ « Isddy of Iban^s-.W'^ ttiH^ 
lower St Lawrence, and invitations, for this purpose reachMi tb^ titmoM 
shores of Lake Superior. In one of/the canoes from that quartei^ which 
was left on their way down, at the lake of ^wo Mountains, near the 
mouth of the Utawas, while the warriors proce^ded farther, was a Chip- 
pewa girl called Paig-wain-e-osh-e, or the wlute Eagle, driven by the 
wind. While the party awaited there, the res'i^ of events at Cluebec, she 
formed an attachment for a joung Ajgonquin belonging to the French 
mission of the Two Moiin^lds. ' This attachment wajs mutual,, and .gave 
Mgiii io ^ 8i)tig, of wfilcfi the origuial;wor&,Sn^ a ii»^ pi^dS6 tMos- 
lation. are subjoined: ' 

t 

la ii^naindudi 
la indenaindiim 
Ma kow We yah 
Nin dehain^uni we. 

I ■ I 

Ah met when I.tiunk of him — ^when I think of 1^ — m.]f sweeth^rt, 



•I 



■ ■ 

Pahbojef^un^ .. ' 

Ne be nau be kqni«g , 
Wabi megiyissun , 
Nene i^ooahaiqi w& - 

Odishquagume^. 

A^,I.esi|ibfirk^ to retunsi he p|it the whi^ wampttta ttrouAiil m^r t)ftck 
pledge of truth, my sweetheart, my Algonquia^ ,. n ; m! 

Ift - . 

Keguh wejewin . ., 
Ahi ddh nuk ke ynn 
Niiagee, egobun 
Nene mooshaih wie " 

Odishquagiiunee. 
J 1 abdli j^ witk yio% he said, «6 yoos laiw TOoosScc^-^^^fiBa^ '^^^p^*. 
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IV. 

Nial nin de nak duah 
Wassahwud gushuh 
Aindahnuk ke yaun 
Ke yau ninemooshai weo 

Qdishquagumee. 

AlasI I repliedr-my native country is &r| fax away— -my sii^eoiheait; 
my Algonquin. :■ . 

■ ..) . Y. ' . . . ' 

Kaiaubikoween* 
Ain aube aunin 
Ke we naubee 
. Ne ne mooshai we 

bdisbquagxunee. 

When I looked back, again — ^where we paxtedy he was still loolong 
after me, my sweetheart ; my Algonquin. 

VJ. 

Apee nay we ne bow 
Unishe bun 
Aungwash agushing 
Ne ne mooshai we 

Odisbquagumee.^ 

He was still standmg on a fallen tree — that had fallen into the wateri 
my sweetheart ; my Algonquin. 

Vtl. 

Nia I indenaindum 
Nia f in denaindum 
Ma kow we yuh 
Nin de nam dum we 

Odishquagumeo. 

Alas t when I think of Mm — ^when I think of him — ^It n when I 
think of him ; my Algonquin. 



Eloquence on the part of the speakers, is not so much the result of 
superior force of thought, as of the strong and clear positions of right, in 
which they have been placed by circumstances.. It is the force of truth, 
by which we are charmed. 

r .AurfydUaiyisLi fong, sung in puUk, bj tbi& tje^foihled wairiois on the 
outbreak of bostilities^ is a declai^ou-oC ^^vt^. .. -- *^ ■• ,v»^ v^^v 
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NIAGARA, AN ALLEGORY. 

■I 

f 

An old grey man on a mountain lived, 

He had daughters four and one, 
And a tall bright lodge of the betula bark 

That ghttered in the sun. 

He lived on the very highest top, 

For he was a hunter irec/ 
Where he could spy oh the clearest day. 

Gleams of the aistant sea. ^ 

Come out — come out ! cried the youngest one, 

Let us off to look at the sea, 
And out they fan in their ^yest robes, 

And skipped and ran with glee. 

Come Su,"^ come Mi,t come Hu,} come Sa,{ 

Cried laughing little Er,|| 
Let us go to yonder broad blue deep, 

Where the iireakera foam and roar. 

And on they scampered by valley and wood, 

By earth and air and sky, 
Till they came to a steep where the bare rocks stood* 

In a precipice mountain high. 

Inya!f cried Er, here's a; dr^ful leap^ 

But we are gone so far, 
That if we flinch and return in fear, 

Nos,** he will cry ha I hal 

I^fow each was t^Iad in a vesture light, 

That fk)ated far behind, 
With stmdals of frozen water dropi^ 

And wings of painted wind. 

And^own they plunged with a merry skip, 

Like birds that skim the plain ; 
And hey ! they cried, let us up and try 

And-down the steep again. 

And up and down the daughters skipped. 

Like ^ris on a holiday, 
And laughed outright, at the sport and foam, 

They called Niagara. i 

If ye would see a sight so rare, 

Where nature^s in her glee, 
€k), view the spot in the wide wild west. 

The land of the brave and free. 

But mark— their shapes are only seen 
■ In fancy's deepest play, 
But she plainly shews their wings and feei 
In .the ;dancmg sunny spray. 



J • Superior. jt. Mlchi^n. X Hutoh. V^^^^^" Y^ 

'''^A^,eMamiti(^ of woiiier and siirpitee^OjL}. Utu ** "^1 ^fewt*-^ 
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A PSALM. 



OB. SUPPLICATION TOR MERCT, AlfD A COMFtSSfiRNf Ol* shf. ADDKESSEO 
TO THE AUTHOR OF LIFE, IN TRJS 6i>JiBWA-AL(Qbl^liulft TONGUE. 

BY THE LATE MKS. HiEasrikY R SCHOOLCJIlArT. 

■ * . " f 

■ ■ : ■ " • . ■ 

1. Graitshe minno pimaudizzeyun, Grezha Monedp, c^ezhigong aibeyun 

2. Keen, maumauwaikumig waoahemigoyun. /' 

3. Keen, kah ozhi^eycm^, keen gaugeg^ikOiaiig, kiti nuhwauneme- 
yong, aikoobemaudizzeyong. 

4. Keen, kainukwaubaimciybng, gc^zlii^ tibbikiik tiHAkd. 

5. Keen, Keozheahn-geezhik-geezis, iibhfkrge&nSy iauhiingug gia. 

6. Keen, kegeozhetoan tshe kimmewuDg;^, gift tthe amumikeeaugy tshe 
8ai sai yung, tshe sogepoog gia; . . ' • ' j 

7. Keen kau ozheiyong tshe ibinewegiauboweyBiiDgi kakinnuk kaa 

ozheudjig ak^eng. 

8. Kee, gemishemin odje(:hiaagfi(ragj we'S^ttkaiklcl l}06igoog. Kee 

gemishemin kebauzhigo kegwiss Jesiis Ohriiit, tshe ck)njenebood neeno- 
lyind. 

9. Mozhug issuh nemudjee-inaindumin, kagait. mozhug nemudjee-eki* 
domin ; nahwudj neminwaindumin tshe mudjee-dodumaung. 

1 0. Kagaitego me kaisobndje izh^uyaungebun mudjee Moneta 

11. Sliowainemishinaum^ GeShta Mbii^b. ' 
J 2. Showainemishinaum, Jesus Christ ' 

13. Maishkoodjefotth n'^ ihtidjed-odai-enauniii. 

14. Meezhishenaun jBdush oti^hk^i odiiiytin. / '; 

15. Apaidush nah saiigeigsayatt^rgia dush tod^ma!^l^g.l(au izhe gugeek- 
wayun. - - 

16. Me ozhissinaum bdaiyun tshe isanw^nduma^ng, tshe annahme 
autogoyun. . - "■ . ' 

17. Showainim neendunahwaitmaugunenaunig unishenaubaig. 

18. Showainim kukinnuh ihenik pemaudi^zejig ake^rp^fl 

19. Showainemishenaum kaidokoo pemaodizzeyong^ appe dush nee* 
boypng. ^ . 

20. Showainemishenaum neen jeechaugonaunig tshe izhowaud keen. 

21. Kaugegaikumig edush tshe menawaimegooz eyohg ozaum ne 
mudje-pemaudizzewih iittno unnahmey&tiydngiii. 

22. Kauween edush kewee p6m&udi22ewhi,' kishpih aitah appainemo- 
jr.opg Kegwiss J^sus Christ 



A PSALM. 4(K 



TRANSLATION. 



1. Great good author of Life, Gezba Monedo, abiding in the heavens 

2. Tifi)t hiy AiCde fldl Aid^. / ; - . ' v! i 

3. Thou art the giver, — Thou, the everlalling preserver of life. 

4. Thou hast guarded me, by day and by night 

5. Thou hast made the sun and moon, and the stars. 

6. Thou makest the rain, the thunder, the hail, and the snows. 

7. Thou didst Mki AsA io MiH tfprigfat, iM H&fl^ced him over al 
that is on the earth. 

8. Thou hast given us souls, that will never die^ Thou hast sen^^^ 
son Jesus Ckrist to die for us. 

j6. Continually are our ^ougjits evil, and truly, our wordis are evil con 
Hnually, 

10. Verily, we deserve punistment witB the Spirit of Evil 

11. Show pity on us, Qezha! Monedo. 

12. ^how pity on us^ Jesus Christ 

13. Heform our wicked hearts. 
■1^. Give us pew hearts. 

15. May we love the^ wit& all our iiearts, a]iid 6y our acts obey ta 
^ jp^eceptSj (of savings.) 

16. tiive us hearis to delight in prayer. 

17. Show mercy to all our kindred, unishenaubaig, or common peoyU 
^meaiis exclusively the Ked Men.) 

Id. &hdw mercy to all who live on the eattL 

id. I^ty us, and befriend us, living and dying. 

56'. 'Andreceivie our souls to* thyself. 

Si. £ver fd dwell in thine abiding place of happiness. 

22. Not in our own frail strength bt life, do we ask this : but alone i 
the name of J^sus Christ 

^. Grant us thy inefcy, in the name of thy Son. So- be if ever. 

Thbsfe who take an interest iii the structure o^ the Indhin language 
tbiay regard the above, as ah improvised specimen of the capacity of th.: 
^ ^^iciilaf dialect for the expf essioh of scriptuf^ truth. The writet, wjq 
mrH early years was a inember of the church, had made a tritnslation c 
the Lords prayer, and, occasionally, as delicate and declining health pe 
mitted, ioidk other select pieces from the sacred writings, and hymns, c 
i^KIc&^ 6iik 'iyr iwo Selections may, perhaps, hereafiter be miade. 



The d&tihctibn between tl^e active and paissive voice, in tne CMjibiJB 
ViHigiJ^L^^'ih toiwiei by tlie indectioh ego. 

Ne sageau, \Vs?*^ 

• Ne sageau-ego, , \w.Vr«^ 






TRADITIONARY WAR SONGS 



07 THE 



ODJIBWA ALGONQUINS. 



' Whoever has heard an Indian war song, and witnessed an Indian war 
lance, must be satisfied that the occasion wakes up all the fire and energy 
>f the Indian's soul. His flashing eye — his muscular energy, as he 
begins the dance — his violent gesticulation as he raises his war-cry — the 
cvhob frame and expression of the man, demonstrate this. And long 
>efore it comes to his turn to utter his stavej or portion of the chant, his 
nind has been worked up to the most intense point of excitement : his 
magination has pictured the enemy — the ambush and the onset — the vic- 
onr and the bleeding victim, writhing under his prowess : in imagination 
%e has already stamped ^hiin under foot, and torn ofi* his reeking scalp : 
le has seen the eagles hovering in the air, ready to pounce on the dead 
carcass, as soon as the combatants quit the field. 

|t would require strong and graphic language to give descriptive ut- 
erance, in the shape of song, to all he has &ncied, and seen and feels on 
he subject. He, himself, makes no such efibrt. Physical excitement 
las absorbed his energies: He is in no mood for calm and connected 
lescriptions of battle scenes. He has no stores of measured rhymes to 
all back on. Ajil he can do is to utter brief, and often highly symbolic 
Expressions of courage— of defiance— of indomitable rage. His feet 
tamp the ground, as if he would shake it to its centre. The inspiring 
Irum and mystic rattle communicate new energy to every step, while 
hey serve, by the observance of the most exact time, to concentrate his 
ihergy. His very looks depict the spirit of rage, and his yells, uttered 
mck^ sharp, and cut oflf by the application of the hand to the mouth, are 
tartlihg and horrific. 

Under such circumstances, a few short and broken sentences are 
hough to keep alive the theme in his mind ; and he is not probably con- 
cious of the fact, that, to an unimpassioned and calm listener, with note 
K>ok in hand, there is not sufficient said to give coherence to the song, 
^nd that such a song, indeed, under the best auspices, is a mere wild 
hapsody of martial thought, poured out frpm time to time, in detached 
BDtencea, wYncYi are, so to say, cemented into lines by a flexible chorus 
id known tune. The song and the music at^ «\\fti a^\e^^. NysW 
i glowing^ and ixJetic pictures will float m aucVv a xtim^ wA ol\.ca^T^» • 



tUb imdjgiiiaiiinilyy dieir gfnlpllic troth ted Mchietfr; bat the.i^> mtist 
look elsewhere for finished melody, and refinfed attd etabortitd e^mpoildoii. 
' The Indian is to.be "newed hein^i as-ekewhere, a|i bj^g in.the highest 
state of his physical^ not of lus mental phasis. . Such glimmerings may 
hewfitr/be-pickedout of these warlike jrhapsodies, as denote that he, is of 
a noble and independegit tone pf; thinking.; .We shall. ai^ least pnable the 
reader to judge. The following specimens, which have been derived from 
actors in the depths of the forest^.consist of independent songs, or stanzas, 
each of which is sung by a different or by the same warrior, while the 
dance is in progress, l^he words have been taken diown firom a young 
Chippewa warrior of Is^ke "Supericur, of the name of Che che-gwy-ung. 
It will be perceived that there is. a unity in the theme^ while each warrior 
ez^cises the freest scope of expression. This unity I have favoured by 
throwing out such stanzas as mar it, and afterwards arraagipg them 
together. 

WAR SONG. 

d> In beginning this song the warrior has turned his eyes loathe ekmds. 

O sh& wan ong (Frotn the pla<^ of the south) ' ' -^ i 

Un dos' e wug, ^ (They come,) r^eo^. 

Pe na' se wug, (The birds, i. e. the warlike birds.) 

Ka baim wai wa dung-ig. (Hear the sound of their passing screams 

on the air.) 

b. The idea of ravenous birds hovering in the sky, still prevails — 

Tod or to be (I wish to change myself ;^to be) 

Pe n&' se. (A.bird.) . 

Ka dow we i, we 3run'. (His swift body — to: be like him.) 

e. The warrior now rises above all thoughts of fear. 

■ .' ■■**■..■■• ■■. . • ,' 

Newabena, (I cast it away.)! 

Neowa. (My body.) 

Ne wa be na, {BepeatsJ) This is a Ugh symbolical boast of per^ 

N6 ow a. sonal bravery. 

d. He appeals to the Great Spirit for extraordinary power. 

Na bun d kum ig, (On the frbnt part of the earth,) 

Tshebd be wish' em ug. (First shines' Xstrikes] Ilie light.) 
In do main' em ik, (Such power to me.) 



Mon-edo, (MyGb^/ ' 

Sha wa nem *-* ' "^ ' '^' ' "' ^^ 



id, * :(tii % iti^Vi^ \SiN^\\ 

By the boldness of this figuie Ai4'^'l^^ ^^^"^ 

mm to see and discovMTO&iA^:' ^^"''^' ^ 



^\ 



ill ■ . .^ . ■ ■ . . ■. 

\ ^« ■.■.'. 1.. ". n ..;.■ 



4» :i»^«iTK(>iwLaR. w^j^i ^^9Qt^. 

' '^^lliS A^itsee & d feJrtd of fishy i^AWlik the ito<«* of dicfiiii. 

•'"lffeinfijfe,eyefct' (1^^$) ' 

• 'Q^zBigiiefeti Vfrf <iii, . Y (Sty ^y-istoifti'dr^T'.X,- tke cditf- 

^' , ' . ifittoW i^^iras^'w d^(Ay ^u6df IbilUtt^. 

''"flfolit JSSArorffeifi'fi^^rfff- \UX ofh^'fitifgei^. Ote^artfr itty 

turn o win. God I — ^my right !) 

Ill presenting these speciffieils of fhe briginal words of some of our 
#iiitmy.#anriot3yy ^fi ixe pemuCtedito give tb6:aABe^d y^niioos of them 
from the pQ&q£,o^«f our most gij^ writers. ..m.. 

'. W^k^dNtS^i' Ve-nft' se-wug." - • ' ' ^ ■ 
(IVte the Al^do^ii'of ^chmksnft^ 
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BY C. r. HOFFBIAN. 
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Itiw ilbi^ d^it siri^l-j^ilping 

screanttl ion ^e air? 
% f Biaytti fimr di« coMlct 

prepare ye^prepare! 
Aroused from'tne 'catiebrake, 

hi south by your druil^ 
With beaks whet from caxnkg6, . 

tkle iBtttliJ Birds iDomd 



.* * 



# . ■ - ■ ■ . 

IL 



Ob| Qod df my Fatter^ .' 

as swifUy as .they, 
I wk but td. swoop. 

^ Aqm t&e liilU on my prey : 
Qive this frame to the winds, 
■ ^, . Qu ^ Prairie below, 

t would bnx\ qu Qii6^ui«\ 
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of t^arth 
! 4«^Hk6* idle jQun in his mighti 
Oil ^iii»iifidi/gh6^ 

as searching as light. 
'■-■■ "^''' ' 'Tii ttte froht 6f the ottUi^ 

to single each crest, 

{ : fn ithW'tltfiMV fxA best 

f»tl'i ( '>!; .-I^"'. .. • = :. : ■■:.., .': ■ • : . 

ye Sons qf it)ie Lakes ? 
Who boast of the scalp-locks, 

(Mj^^lkifMI^ all bright— ,^ 

Charge— charge — on the War-Path, 
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Take the folio W^g:additi(^^ These stan- 

zas have ^ beei^ abtuallj sunsf on warlike ocCliSions, khd- re|)eated in my 
hearing. They' nave b^en gleaned from the tradMoimry'itongs of the 
Chippewas of the north, whose villa^^eij^tf^.tlVQVgh the^ 
Superior, and tq^he utmost, sources bf the IV^issippi. Those bands are 
the hereditary ito^ <^>1lh€Sr w^ern neighb6ars, the 'Dacetahs -ar^Sfeux, 
who ara'cfenk^tfilv by way of distinetionJ^a di^^ft^jees, 



^^_ dilldd bjr'thdna, by way of distineti6tt,**Ja A^^ft^iees, 

that is toi^^', btm en!bmies! ''¥he allusions in the som^ are exdlosttily to 
them. In writing the original, I omit the chorus, as it is not susceptible 
of translation, anil 'Wbt(U increase -cbnstier^Uytiie'si^ occupied. 
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D^^AiTff SQNG. 



1. In opening this song the W&rrior is to be contemplated as lymg 
woimded on the field of battle. 



A' be tuh ge' zhig, (Undfr the centre pf tl^e sky,) 

Ne ba baim'wa' wft. ll^utter. m.y r^Jm wft w|t. 

Baimw&wfi, is the sound of passi^|f ^nders^.^hij^ will convey a 
just idea of the violence of thi^^ fis:ui:e. i > 

2. Hi! thoughts revert to the stai^ tfTfais^iestiny. 

Ain dah' so gezhig (Every day, thou star !\ 

^ Ee jf6 gun o w& 1|MKi4iQ V.' >fl^-VB>^^^S^^ ' 
J^ktbe morning star that is heilf3diaiL«at\f>i '^' '"^^'^ ^^'^^^ 



8. He sees the birds of carnage, liovering orer the field. 

A' be tuh ge^zhig (The half of Oe'daj^) 

Aibeyaun.= ' . -^ « » ^ ''•;(I'abide---gaziiig) 
Pen&sewug. (Y^ vrarlikB birds.) 



' p 



4. He keeps the flight of tl^eae lurda before .h]8;XQJwi4.<^d hears their 
shrill cries. 

Pe misk wosh e wug (They fly tooiild'the.ciicttlt of the sky.) 

Pe nft' se wug ' ' (Tfce^bird«*-Jcijreling) 

A' be tuh geezh ig oag. (Round half the circuit of the sky.) The 

tneaning is, approaching him in circle, 
^ more taeariy, as lit^'b^mes fainter in 

him. 

f • ■ 

; ' . ' ;•••■. " / 

5. This figure is continued. He lies bleeding. 

A' zha waush e wug (They cron thle^ enemy^ line) 

Pen&sewug. , ' (The birds.) 

^ ••■•-III f •l''|T 

6. He feels that he ii calkd ta. another world. 

:'^ pit site Monedr^ , .(^hehighgods)^ . 

r. Nemiad W&W& . (Mypraise) 
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Wiwenegpag: (They. sound.) 



/ 7. Hie is cq^teht and willing to go. 

.. Ki& gait'^ He min wain' dum. ... . (Full h^ppy— :I) 
.: l^€(.biwalkumig (To lie onthe bf^ttle-field) 

. Tshe b& be^iiiriah e naun. : , . . (Over the enemy's Ime.) 
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,..' P)BAtH^ONG^«A'bet;uh«^zhi^^ 

(From the Algonquin of Schoolcraft) 

■•,: .--... ■..:.■.!... 
Under the hollow sky, 

, Stretched on the Prairie lone, 

'•'.■■ ■ • ' 

Centre of glory, I 
■ Bleeding, disdain to groaii| 
But like a battle cry 
Peal forth my thunder mtiaiii, ' 

■'• '■■'■• :'.■ - ■■.■■''-■. n. 

St<iiFt«.MMriixng-8tar) whose n^ 
BdU with thaolawtiLlLieft) nl viV \s;' \ -v.-^ ,.-.'" a-. n^-. y.\\ >\ \v 
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TBABITIOVft&T WAR 80KO8. 

QaencUess through half the day 
Qazing thou aeest me — 

Tou birds of carnage, they 
Fright not my gaze from thee I 
BainMDd^iffd'! 

ijL 

Bird, in thine airy rings 
Over the foeman's line. 

Why do thy flapping wings 
Nearer me thus incline ? 

Blood of the Dauntless brings* 
Oourage, oh Bird to thine I 

Hark to those Spirit-notes I 
Ye high Heroes divine^ 
Hymned from your god-19ce throats 
That Song of Praise is mine I 

Afine, whose grave-pennon floatsf 
Ofer the foeman's line 1 
BaiwHod'Ufd! 







WAS,: 

Where are my foes i say, warriors^. jRrhere ? No forest is so bhck, 

That it can hide from my quick ^^ Jh^.TfislJ^ pf.thfj^ jlpusk : 

There is no lake so boondless, no path,;f(i^e j^ ^J-iSfh 

Can shieUl them from my sh/m. yj^Tyij|y ,pr .yiiy >tji<ya J^j^ my blow. 

The winds diat whisper in the trees^ ^i^^i^i^flK^^'fi^^i 

Import a soft intelligence, lo,.j^^ 

The very birds that sail the air, i^d.j^ff^fv.^ W.tfegr gft 

Qiye me a clue my course to tread^ ^d^l^PK to dTe foe. 

The sun, at dawn, lifts up his heed^}^,gf^jmifm »y W»y, 
The moon, at night, looks softly dq]f;i),i^Bd.jfi¥l^i?p.Wc9#h her ray. 
The war-crowned stars, gK^i^QARniog^^i^ wyi^it c^ at night, 
Direct me as Inthread the mf^^f^/^ \m^A^\^^Sl^ 
In sacred dreams with^ip^ jn|p ^j^jshtfs^^f^f^ land. 

Bright omens of success arise, and {U^ebigy .|KP?liJ|g| tw4- 
Where'er I turn, where'er I go, the|;^,{U|,A.](i^^f|)ering sound, 
That tells me I shall crush the foe, and drive him from my ground. 

The beaming west invites me on, with smiles of vermil hue. 
And clouds of promise fill the sky, and deck its heavenly blue. 
There is no breeze— there is no sign, in ocean, earth or sky. 
That does not swell my breast with hope, or animate my eye. 
If to the stormy beach I go, where heavy tempests play. 
They tell me but, how warriors brave, should conquer in the fray. 
All nature fills my heart with fires, that prompt me on to go. 
To rush with rage, and lifted spear, upon my country's foe. 
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